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Message from the Program Chairs 


We are delighted to welcome you to The First International Conference on Mobile Systems, Applications, and 
Services—MobiSys 2003. We are very gratified to see the final fruit of so much effort from so many people 
interested in bringing you this exciting new conference. 


Given that this is the first year for MobiSys, we were surprised, honored, and terrified to receive such an enthusias- 
tic response from researchers: 153 papers! The task of choosing the 23 best from among these took a tremendous 
amount of time and dedication from our program committee, to whom we extend our sincerest thank you. Through 
a long review and email discussion process, with over 475 written reviews produced, the committee narrowed 
down our proposed selections to a little over 50 papers before we met for a full day in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
early December 2002 10 select the final papers for the proceedings. At the end of this meeting, the committee's 
work was not done: all accepted papers were assigned program committee shepherds tu help the authors get the 
most out of the review comments and suggestions and to ensure the highest quality proceedings. Finally, program 
committee members also chair the technical sessions and select the winner of the Best Paper Award. We were very 
impressed with the efficiency, reliability, graciousness, and insight of our program committee members. What a 
pleasure it has been to work with them! 


In addition we were lucky to receive so much valuable help and benefit of experience from the officers of the 
ACM Special Interest Group on Mobility of Systems, Users, Data and Computing (Sigmobile), and from Victor 
Bahl and David Johnson in particular. Thank you! This conference is a collaboration between the ACM and 
USENIX, and our Steering Committee Chair, Victor Bahl, spent many hours making this possible. 


We also thank Tom Martin and Songwu Lu for helping to put together an excellent research demo session and 
tutorial program, respectively. We thank Bob Brodersen of the Berkeley Wireless Research Center and the 
University of California at Berkeley for giving a stimulating keynote address. We thank Dan Siewiorek, our 
genera! chair, for his many heipful answers to many questions, and our USENIX Board Liaisons, Peter Honeyman 
and Mike Jones, for all their excellent advice and support. The efforts of these people have contributed greatly to 
an overall exciting and diverse program for MobiSys. 


We extend a special thank you to all of the USENIX staff for their cheerful and immediate response to our many 
naive questions and difficult requests. Ellie Young, Jane-Ellen Long, and Jennifer Radtke in particular made our 
work so much easier. They are seemingly tireless! 


Finally, we thank all of the authors who took a risk sending their material to this new conference, regardless of 
whether we were able in the end to include it in the proceedings. The originality and practicality of so many of 
the papers received show that this is indeed a thriving, growing field with more wonderful work to come in the 
years ahead. 


We hope you find MobiSys 2003 in San Francisco, CA, to be as interesting and enjoyable as we do. 
Mary Baker, Stanford University 


Robert Morris, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
MobiSys 2003 Co-Chairs 


Message from the General Chair 


The opportunity to inaugurate a major new conference is a rare event. The confluence of a number of technolo- 
gies makes the time ripe to found a conference dedicated to building mobile systems. Mobile hardware platforms, 
light-weight operating systems, wireless networking, and new application paradigms have enabled the creation of 
systems that were written about in science fiction only a decade ago. 


Above all, MobiSys is a conference about systems, not just their theory but their implementation. Among the top 
researchers in the field worldwide are presenting their latest results. There are outstanding tutorials in cutting-edge 
topics conducted by researchers who helped formulate the subject areas and have made seminal contributions. 


The response from the system’s community has been outstanding, as is detailed by Mary Baker and Robert Morris 
in their Message from the Program Chairs. Mary and Robert have done a magnificent job in mobilizing the 
community to review the papers and in setting a standard for high quality that will be the goal of future MobiSys 
program committees. Although MobiSys 2003 is a new event, they have produced a program that has the intensity 
and quality of a mature conference. 


A sincere note of thanks to Victor Bahl, Steering Committee Chair, who envisioned MobiSys and orchestrated its 
birth. Also a special thank you to our sponsoring organizations, ACM and USENIX. 


All of the organizers hope you enjoy the first edition of MobiSys 2003, the International Conference on Mobile 
Systems, Applications, and Services. 


Dan Siewiorek, Carnegie Mellon University 
MobiSys 2003 General Chair 
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Abstract 


We present a novel method of using reflected 
pulses in indoor ultrasonic positioning systems to 
infer the details of reflective objects in the envi- 
ronment. The method is termed Single Reflection 
Spatial Voting (SRSV), and we perceive its ma- 
jor use to be in the field of pervasive computing, 
where automated object and surface discovery is 
emerging as an important feature. 

We demonstrate use of the method in the case 
of searching for vertical walls using an existing 
ultrasonic position sensor system (the Bat sys- 
tem). We find that valuable information can be 
extracted from reflection data using SRSV, and 
are able to construct a model of the room using a 
simple algorithm. We conclude that this method 
can be used to extract base data upon which to 
build hypotheses about the environment, given 
further sensor analysis. 

We also briefly address the potential uses 
of SRSV in Ultra-Wideband positioning, au- 
tonomous navigation, and map building. 


1 Introduction 


Much of the current research in location sys- 
tems concentrates on creating an accurate and re- 
liable indoor positioning system, the perceived 
use of which is as a major component of a per- 
vasive, context-aware computing system. Indoor 
positioning systems typically rely on the propa- 
gation of a physical wave phenomenon, such as 


ultrasonic or radio waves. The prevalence of re- 
flecting surfaces in indoor environments drasti- 
cally reduces the accuracy and reliability of posi- 
tions retumed from such systems. We present a 
method to tum this apparent weakness into a po- 
tential strength. We use reflected signals to help 
automate the process of modelling the environ- 
ment within which the sensor network is operat- 
ing. 

Our experiences with a context-aware system 
[1] tell us that useful and reliable applications 
stem from having both an accurate position for 
an object or person, and from knowing details 
about the environment within which they are po- 
sitioned. Presently, such environmental informa- 
tion is painstakingly entered by hand (for exam- 
ple, wall vertices, table positions, workstation lo- 
cations) to allow a meaningful virtual model of 
the world to be formed (see Figure 1). 


Once a useful model is established, it must also 
cope with the inherent dynamic nature of human 
environments. The applicability of a model di- 
minishes rapidly as it loses synchronisation with 
the world. To remain useful, context-aware sys- 
tems must be able to adapt to changing environ- 
ments. Our experiences suggest that such adapta- 
tion can only stem from the coordination of sen- 
sor systems and processing methods. In this pa- 
per, we present a powerful method based on the 
principle that important environment information 
is superimposed on the positioning signals, in 
particular the reflections. 


Given details of reflecting surfaces, we can de- 
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Figure 1: A screen shot from a real-time environment monitoring application in daily use. 


velop better models of the world, allow for dy- 
namic reconfiguration of the environment, and 
potentially provide feedback into a positioning 
system to improve accuracy. We stress that, 
whilst we present much of the paper in the con- 
text of an ultrasonic positioning system (the Bat 
system), the general method has potential uses 
outside of ultrasonic systems. 

The essential requirement of the method is 
that the positioning medium interacts with ob- 
jects within the environment, giving rise to re- 
flected signals. Standard media used in position- 
ing systems to date (ultrasound [16, 12, 14], radio 
(2, 3]) all suffer from environmental reflections, 
and this has traditionally been a large source of 
error. In addition, technologies expected to offer 
ubiquitous positioning in the future, such as Ultra 
Wideband radio, are susceptible to reflections. 


2 The Bat Ultrasonic Location Sys- 
tem 


The Bat system is a real-time positioning sys- 
tem for people and objects in an indoor environ- 
ment [16]. The system has previously been im- 
plemented as a major component of a context- 
aware, pervasive computing system [1]. One 


installation of the Bat system covers the upper 
floor of the Laboratory for Communication Engi- 
neering, encompassing an area of approximately 
550m2, and provides a true context-aware com- 
puting environment in daily use. 

As described in [1], the Bat system is based 
around wireless active tags (“Bats”) wom by 
users or attached to objects. A radio signal from 
a central controller triggers each Bat in tum, at 
a known time. When triggered, each Bat emits 
an ultrasonic pulse, which is received by a ma- 
trix of receivers placed at accurately known loca- 
tions in the ceiling. By measuring the time de- 
lays between emission and reception of pulses, 
we gain estimates of the distance travelled by the 
pulse toeach receiver within range. We then use a 
multilateration algorithm to convert the distance 
measurements to a location for the Bat in three- 
dimensional space [10]. 


2.1 Identifying Reflections 
Multilateration Algorithms 


Through 


The Bat system operates in indoor office-like 
environments, which contain many objects and 
surfaces that specularly reflect ultrasound (such 
as computer monitors and walls). The pulse emit- 
ted by a Bat may travel directly to a receiver (a 
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(a) Three obstructions give rise to a direct- 
path signal peak (1) and three multipathed 
peaks (2,3,4) in the power profile of the re- 
ceived signal 
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Power 
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(b) A further obstruction hinders the direct- 
path signal 


Figure 2: Illustration of multipathed signal propagation between a receiver, r, and a transmitter, ¢ 


direct-path signal), but may also arrive after a re- 
flection from one or more objects or surfaces in 
the environment (a multipathed signal). Multi- 
pathed signals do not provide information about 
the true (direct-path) distance of the Bat from the 
receiver, and hence it is important to identify and 
eliminate them from further processing. 

In situations where a direct-path signal reaches 
a receiver, the Bat system can be sure that any 
subsequent pulse arrivals correspond to multi- 
pathed signals, because any reflected paths must 
necessarily be longer than the direct-path (Fig- 
ure 2(a)). However, it is not always the case that 
the direct-path signal reaches the receiver, and in 
these situations the first signal to arrive at the re- 
ceiver will, in fact, be a multipathed signal (Fig- 
ure 2(b)). The positioning algorithm used in the 
Bat system is therefore designed to identify and 
reject multipathed signals, and we present here 
a simplified overview of that algorithm and the 
heuristics it uses (further details are available in 
[16}). 

Following the emission of a pulse by a Bat, 
and its subsequent reception, we have a series of 
time-of-flight measurements. We convert these 
time measurements to distances using the well- 
documented temperature variation of the speed 
of sound [6]. We wish to derive four quantities 
from this information; the components of the Bat 
location (z,y,z), and an estimate of the position- 
ing standard error. To do so, then, we require a 
minimum of four (non-multipathed) readings. 


The process of identifying and excluding mul- 
tipathed signals begins by forming a nonlinear 
model [13] of all the data, providing an estimate 
of the four quantities we are interested in. The 


error estimate is used to evaluate the model fit. 
If it exceeds the known accuracy of the system 
(approximately 3cm), we evaluate the residuals 
for each distance measure and order them numer- 
ically. Traditional nonlinear model algorithms or- 
der the magnitude of these residuals and discard 
the data associated with the largest and reprocess, 
thereby removing the outliers and improving the 
result. We use a different approach to capture the 
physical principle that no signal may arrive at a 
receiver early (corresponding to movement faster 
than the speed of sound), but only late (corre- 
sponding to a multipathed measure). 

If we define dmeagureq aS the measured dis- 
tance from a Bat to a particular receiver, dmodet 
as the distance calculated by the model for the 
same quantity, then we can define the residual, e, 
as being directly proportional to 


€ X (dmeasured — dmodel ) (1) 


If we assume that the model has converged spa- 
tially close to the correct position, this quantity 
is negative when the model requires the signal 
to exceed the speed of sound, and positive when 
the signal appears to be multipathed (relative to 
the model predictions). We can adopt this as a 
general heuristic, since it fails only in the un- 
likely case of the majority of received signals be- 
ing multipathed due to a specular object, causing 
the model to converge on a reflection image. 
Since the speed of sound is fixed, but multi- 
pathed signals are likely, we maintain the sign 
of the residual, and discard the largest positive 
residual as multipathed. We repeat the process 
of modelling and discarding the measurement as- 
sociated with the largest positive residual until 
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we reach the required accuracy level, or until 
there are less than four measures remaining (a 
failure). Consequently, when we retum a posi- 
tion, we have classified the initial distance mea- 
sures into two groups; consistent with the posi- 
tion (assumed non-multipathed), and inconsistent 
(assumed multipathed). The Bat system receivers 
are also capable of recording the time-of-arrival 
of any second pulse they receive (which corre- 
sponds, as described earlier, to a multipathed sig- 
nal), With each position, then, we can identify 
multipathed signals by: 


1. Rejection from the positioning algorithm as 
described above. 


2. Reception of asecond pulse at a receiver that 
retumed a first pulse consistent with the po- 
sition calculated. 


Whereas the Bat system rejects this reflection in- 
formation as being of no use in computing loca- 
tion information, we now tum our attention to a 
method of using this data to derive information 
about the environment. 


3 Single Reflection Spatial Voting 
(SRSV) 


Barshan has described a spatial voting scheme 
for determining two dimensional surface profiles 
using ultrasonic rangefinders mounted on a mo- 
bile robot [5, 4]. The method associates a circu- 
lar arc centred on the known position of the ultra- 
sonic transceiver for each range measure, with a 
radius equal to half the distance covered by the 
ultrasonic pulse. By collecting a series of re- 
sults from sufficiently different transceiver posi- 
tions (generated by a number of rangefinders on 
the robot and/or by moving the robot platform), 
we expect to observe the highest density of arc in- 
tersections along the locus of the surface, as illus- 
trated in Figure 3. Spatial voting splits the two di- 
mensional plane into a regular grid of cells. With 
each cell, we associate a number representing the 
number of arcs which intersect its bounds. We 
can then extract a representation of the surface, 
quantised to the cell size, by searching the grid 
for high densities of intersections. 

We present here a novel and significant ex- 
tension to Barshan’s method which uses a three 
dimensional Single Reflection Spatial Voting 
(SRSV) grid. This approach differs from that of 





Figure 3: An illustration of the two dimensional 
surface extraction based on rangefinders (shown 
as black circles). The grey area represents the 
surface of interest, and the arc of each circle seg- 
ment corresponds to the range reading from a 
specific rangefinder. 


Barshan, since we use a physically distinct ul- 
trasonic transmitter and receiver, an infrastruc- 
ture that is in place and static, and a series of 
only multipathed measurements. SRSV is par- 
ticularly suited to the pervasive computing envi- 
ronment because it allows incremental updating 
as more reflections are captured, but does not re- 
quire that the details for each reflection be indi- 
vidually stored, thereby reducing storage require- 
ments. We make the assumption that multipathed 
pulses have reflected only once; we have demon- 
strated that the method is sufficiently robust that 
multiple reflections do not render the method in- 
valid in practice. In three dimensions, with a 
separate receiver and transmitter, the two dimen- 
sional circular arcs described by Barshan become 
prolate spheroids with foci at each of the receiver 
and transmitter locations, and the SRSV grid seg- 
ments the volume into regular cubes (“cells”). 
Analysis of the density of spheroid intersections 
in each cell provides data about the environment, 
such as the locations of walls and specular ob- 
jects. 


3.1 The Prolate Spheroid of Reflection 


Consider two points in three dimensional space 
representing a transmitter, t, and a receiver, r, 
and a signal that propagates between them via a 
single specular reflection from a point on a sur- 
face, P. If the distance travelled by the signal 
is known (through time-of-flight measurement 
for example), the allowed locus of the reflection 
point is a prolate spheroid with major axis b and 
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Figure 4: The reflection geometry for a single reflection from a point P between a transmitter at t and 
a receiver at r, with a multipathed length of 1 = m +n. The thick outline (right) shows the associated 
prolate spheroid, and the thin outline shows the elliptical locus of P if we assert that it is on a vertical 


wall. 


minor axis a (the shape formed by rotation of a 
two dimensional ellipse about its major axis), as 
shown in thick outline in Figure 4. Such a sur- 
face can be described in its principal co-ordinate 
frame (marked S’ in Figure 4) by the matrix for- 
mulation, 

x'TA'x! =1 (2) 


where x’ represents a general three dimensional 
vector in S’, and the matrix A’ has components, 


w 9 0 
A’'=( 0 4 0 (3) 
00 2 


where a and 6 are are the major and minor axes 
as shown in Figure 4. We derive these quanti- 
ties from the path length travelled by the reflected 
pulse, J, as defined in Figure 4. Using simple ge- 
ometrical arguments, we find: 


J? -|t—r? (4) 


Nl~ NILE 


To describe this in co-ordinate frame S, our ‘real 
world’ frame, we apply a translation to make the 
origins coincident, and use Rodrigues’ rotation 
formula [11 ] to calculate the relevant rotation ma- 
trix, R, such that 


x = R(x-(t+ 5 -#))) = R(x —u) (5) 


By transforming a regular three dimensional 
grid in system S to S’ we can use geometry to 
calculate the intersection of this prolate spheroid 
with the cells, forming an SRSV grid for arbi- 
trary surfaces. However, in pervasive systems we 
are usually able to restrict our interest to a subset 
of surfaces such as vertical walls, near-vertical 
screens, horizontal tables, etc. Such restrictions 
allow refinement of the method. As an example, 
in this paper we will be primarily interested in 
vertical surfaces, for which we wish to restrict the 
locus of P to spheroid points with a normal lying 
in the horizontal plane of S. To see this, consider 
the function, 


f(x) =|x-t|+ |x—-r| (6) 


which represents the path length for t to x to r. 
The quantity V f(x) will point in the direction of 
the sum of the unit vectors of (t —x) and (r—x), 
which bisects the angle between these two vec- 
tors. Thus, Vf(x) points in the direction of the 
normal to the reflecting surface for a specular re- 
flection from t to r. The spheroid is defined by 
the relation 

f(x) =1 (7) 
and hence Vf(x) points in the direction of the 
normal to the spheroid at x. i.e. The tangent 
plane at any point on the spheroid is the reflecting 
surface that reflects a signal from t to r, and by 
symmetry the locus of P is then the intersection 
of the spheroid with a plane which passes through 
the origin of S’. 
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To describe this intersection, we define a fur- 
ther co-ordinate system, S$”, which has the same 
origin as S’, but with the 2” direction normal to 
the intersection plane, and the y” direction per- 
pendicular to this, but within the vertical plane 
containing both r and t (see Figure 4). We can 
link the frames S’ and S$” by a rotation matrix, 
R’, such that 

x! = R’x! (8) 


To set up the axes in practice, we calculate a 
point of intersection (P in Figure 4) of the verti- 
cal plane through r and t with the spheroid, and 
with a horizontal normal. Then we calculate a 
point on the spheroid with z’ = 0 and a horizon- 
tal normal. Combined with the S" origin, we then 
have three non-co-linear points; sufficient to de- 
rive the planenormal, n’. When n’ is normalised, 
(8) implies that 


0 
R'n'= | 0 (9) 
1 


We choose y” to point from the origin to the point 
P, which implicitly defines the direction of x’ in 
the Cartesian S’ frame. We can then relate the 
frames S’ and S" by a rotation matrix R’ and 
assert, 


x'TR! ARTs" = xT AM =i (10) 


which, referring back to (2), defines an elliptical 
intersection in the z” = 0 plane. 

Once the ellipse parameters have been calcu- 
lated, we can perform SRSV by transforming the 
vertices of SRSV cells to that co-ordinate system, 
and searching for interceptions of the faces with 
the ellipse. 


3.2 Using The Spheroid Normals 


We can extend the basic premise of SRSV by 
accounting for surface normals, vastly simplify- 
ing any subsequent analysis. When a spheroid 
intersects a cell, there is an associated average 
normal to the spheroid within that cell. If there 
is to be a reflecting surface giving rise to that 
spheroid within that cell, it must have a normal 
direction parallel to the spheroid normal. Thus, 
we can associate each SRSV vote within a cell 
with a particular three dimensional normal direc- 
tion. In practice, we associate a series of angular 
bins with each cell, and add votes to the angu- 
lar bin that contains the average spheroid normal 


within that cell. If a planar reflecting surface ex- 
ists within that cell, the SRSV count for the an- 
gular bin containing its normal direction should 
vastly exceed the counts in the remaining angular 
bins. 

When considering vertical walls, we need only 
associate cells with angular bins in the horizon- 
tal plane. We calculate the average normal to the 
ellipse within each cell it intersects, project that 
direction into the horizontal plane and increment 
the relevant angular bin for the cell. This is a par- 
ticularly useful representation when searching for 
walls, since we are really searching for contigu- 
ous, vertical, planar surfaces that extend across 
multiple cells, all with high SRSV counts in the 
angular bin corresponding to the surface normal. 


4 Implementation and Results 


Experimental validation was performed by 
post-processing real reflections collected from 
the Bat system. We have logged the reflections, 
caught in a communal coffee area, for Bats wom 
by personnel for a period of two days, producing 
a distribution of sightings and reflections typical 
for an area in daily use. Figure 5 illustrates the 
shape of the area and any fixed objects (hatched) 
and identifies three key Regions within it (la- 
belled 1,2,3). Region 1 is used as a through-way, 
with people rarely stopping. Consequently, we 
see a low number of sightings here. Region 2 
is a general communal area, where people tend 
to congregate and remain for extended periods of 
time, building up large numbers of sightings. Re- 
gion 3 is an area with a low density of Bat re- 
ceivers in the ceiling, and a high density of ceil- 
ing obstructions. Relative to Regions 1 and 2, 
sightings are rare here. 

Figure 5(b) shows the actual distribution of 
sightings collected during the test period. This 
data was processed using an SRSV cell size of 
0.2m, using 6897 collected reflections. The ini- 
tial result is shown in Figure 6; the SRSV counts 
shown are the sums of each vertical column of 
SRSV cells. This ‘collapsed column’ representa- 
tion helps to capture the fact that the walls are 
vertical and thus all cells in a vertical column 
provide evidence for a wall at that position. The 
highly non-uniform usage of the area by person- 
nel is reflected in the results. We see a high den- 
sity of intersections in Region 2, a direct result 
of users remaining in roughly the same place for 
many sightings, building up intersections in that 
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Bat Sightings in Column 





(a) A schematic view of (b) The distribution of sightings collected during testing 
the communal coffee area 





(c) A representation of the room walls using the same collapsed 
column grid as (b). The arrows show door positions. 


Figure 5: The testing area 
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Figure 6: The column-collapsed SRSV grid for the coffee area from a series of viewing angles 
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Figure 7: The SRSV count for angular bins containing direction n + 10°. 
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(a) Correct representation of the test area 
(grey cells represent doors). 








(b) Results of SRSV (grey cells show the 
eroded sighting distribution) 


Figure 8: SRSV Results 


Region. There are strong maxima in the SRSV 
counts in Region 2, which correctly trace out the 
walls on either side. Note that the SRSV count in- 
side this Region is non-zero, increasing with the 
number of sightings, despite the fact that there 
can be no wall there. This potentially misleading 
situation illustrates the need to store the SRSV 
normal directions in angular bins. Figure 7 shows 
the same data, but for a specific angular bin of 
width 20° containing the wall normal direction. 
We see that the SRSV counts within Region 2 are 
drastically reduced, since the high counts in Fig- 
ure 6 are distributed across the angular bins in the 
SRSV cell. 


We can further improve each angular view by 
excluding cells in a column that has seen a sight- 
ing of a Bat (thereby implying no wall can be 
there). In practice, to account for positioning in- 
accuracies and the small possibility of a wall and 
a Bat coexisting within a cell of finite size, we 
have found it best to erode the area of sightings 
by one cell in every direction. This leaves us with 
a core shape of sightings that we are confident 
covers cells that do not contain walls. To encap- 
sulate this fact, we zero the SRSV count for any 
column within which a Bat was sighted. 


To extract the wall positions, we applied the 


following simple algorithm for the four normal 
directions that follow the axes of the SRSV grid: 


1. Create the SRSV grid for the angular bin 
containing the normal (e.g. Figure 7) of in- 
terest. 


2. Set SRSV counts to zero for cells contained 
in the eroded region of sightings 


3. Scan the grid perpendicular to the normal di- 
rection, amalgamating cells with non-zero 
SRSV counts into single ’walls’, allowing 
a maximum gap of two cells (0.4m) within 
each. This gap allows for wall continuity 
across regions of low or no occupancy. 


4. Calculate the average SRSV count for each 
wall, and assign the value to each cell within 
the wall. 


5. Scan the grid parallel to the normal direc- 
tion, taking the cell with the maximum aver- 
age SRSV count as containing a wall. 


The results of applying this algorithm are pre- 
sented in Figure 8, and are encouraging. 

The position and orientation of the longer side 
walls has been correctly extracted, with the over- 
all room shape being determined to a good ap- 
proximation. Despite the vastly different uses of 
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Filing Cabinets 


(a) A graphical representation of the room and its 
furniture 
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Figure 9: The results of applying SRSV to another room. 
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Regions | and 2, we are still able to extract the 
wall positions with good accuracy. The door po- 
sitions, shown in Figure 8(a), are clearly present, 
with the exception of the top-most door. This 
door leads to an office that was not in use dur- 
ing testing, and hence the door remained closed, 
completing the wall. 

Importantly, the method is clearly superior to 
simply using the sighting distribution to deter- 
mine the room shape, as shown by the shaded 
region of Figure 8(b). The SRSV method is ca- 
pable of inferring wall positions in areas pene- 
trated by ultrasonic signals, but where Bats are 
not sighted. This is a useful feature in office 
environments, where desks and machines typi- 
cally obstruct users from entering areas adjacent 
to walls. 

The extraction algorithm used works well 
when we specify the normal axes to examine. 
However, the vast majority of office buildings 
contain rectangular rooms, so such a scenario is 
not contrived. The principal axes may be entered 
by hand, or we may make the assumption that 
once the orientation of one room or wall is de- 
termined, we give precedence to the same normal 
direction (and those parallel and perpendicular to 
it) throughout the building. Determination of a 
single wall orientation is possible by simply look- 
ing for a long sequence of cells with locally high 
SRSV counts in angular bins consistent with the 
sequence normal, or by using more complex im- 
age techniques such as a Hough Transform [8 ]. 

For comparison, Figure 9 gives a representa- 
tion of another room within our Laboratory, and 
the results of applying SRSV analysis to sight- 
ings recorded within it over a period of three 
days. Here, we find the results to be similarly en- 
couraging. The absence of a colleague who sits 
in the top left corer of 9(a) during the testing 
period resulted in poor determination of walls in 
that area, as expected. However, the remaining 
wall positions were correctly determined. In par- 
ticular, it is interesting to note that the filing cab- 
inets marked in 9(a) were treated as an extension 
of the wall nearby due to the large, smooth and 
vertical surface they presented. 


5 Data Evolution 


To demonstrate the evolution of SRSV data as 
sightings are collected, a further dataset was col- 
lected from within a long, straight corridor. This 
gave a further opportunity to test the method, and 
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a very strong feature to examine, in the form of 
one of the walls. 

A total of 4000 sightings were analysed, col- 
lected over a period of one day. Figure 10 shows 
a series of views of the collapsed grid count for a 
normal direction perpendicular to one of the walls 
after different numbers of sightings, n. The cor- 
rect wall position lies within the bin labelled 10 
in the graphs. The evolution of a peak within this 
bin is clearly evident. 

It is important to realise that we cannot accu- 
rately define the number of sightings required to 
extract a feature. There is no guaranteed number 
of single reflections associated with each sight- 
ing, and furthermore no guarantee that the sight- 
ings are distributed in such a way as to produce 
reflections along the entire length of the feature. 
This can be observed in Figure 10 by the apparent 
lack in difference between 10(f) and 10(g). Nev- 
ertheless, the graphs shown in Figure 10 serve to 
illustrate a typical evolution. 


6 Further Applications of SRSV 


SRSV offers the opportunity to detect static 
and dynamic details of great use to the perva- 
sive computing community. Whilst in this paper 
we have applied SRSV analysis in the context 
of static vertical walls, the concept is not lim- 
ited to them. We can also detect other vertical 
features, such as dynamic walls (temporary parti- 
tions), door positions and states (open or closed), 
and positions and orientations of monitors (par- 
ticularly useful in the context of hot-desking). 

Note that the analysis algorithm for the SRSV 
grid may need to be tailored to extract features of 
limited extent, such as monitors. The algorithm 
presented above searches for long, contiguous 
lines within the collapsed grid, which we would 
not expect to observe for monitors. Instead, we 
would search for well-defined, bounded planes of 
normals at heights useful for displays. 

It is possible to apply the same ideas to non- 
vertical surfaces by a straightforward coordinate 
rotation. In the specific case of the Bat system, 
however, there is little information to be gained 
about non-vertical surfaces. This is due to the 
directional nature of the ultrasonic emission from 
a Bat. 

Since the Bat receivers are designed to be ceil- 
ing mounted, the ultrasonic emission from Bats is 
designed to be directed primarily upward, toward 
the ceiling. Furthermore, for most of time Bats 
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Figure 10: Evolution of an SRSV grid. The graphs show a view along the length of a corridor. A wall 
is located within horizontal bin 10 
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are wom by personnel at heights consistent with 
the characteristic standing and sitting heights of 
those people. Non-vertical surfaces, such as ta- 
bles, are consequently below the usual height of 
the Bat, and it is unlikely that a signal from the 
Bat will reflect from them and reach the receivers. 

Use of the method to find only vertical surfaces 
with Bat system data does not imply any limita- 
tion of its use with other positioning systems. For 
example, signals in proposed UWB positioning 
systems would be expected to reflect extensively 
from surfaces of all orientations within the envi- 
ronment. 


7 Conclusions and Further Work 


We have presented a novel method for sur- 
face discovery using reflections. Our results in- 
dicate that it can potentially provide a rich source 
of world information. Our implementation has 
centred around wall detection, which we have 
demonstrated with good results based on a rel- 
atively small data set. The method in general, 
however, is easily extended to search for non- 
vertical reflecting surfaces, by using intersection 
of prolate spheroids and SRSV cells which record 
intersection normals in three dimensions. 

We envisage this data source being combined 
with other sources (many of which are discarded 
by today’s positioning systems) to provide robust 
information about the environment. In particu- 
lar, we hope to use these, and related, techniques 
to determine the position and orientation of large 
flat-screen displays - a common source of prob- 
lems for ultrasonic positioning which we intend 
to compensate for. Furthermore, the usage of 
archived personnel positions can be used to de- 
rive complementary environmental information, 
such as region connectivity and the position of 
large scale objects [9]. 

Whilst the results presented here are for 
an ultrasound-based system, the theory applies 
equally to any system that can resolve multi- 
pathed effects. In particular, the methods pre- 
sented here should transfer directly to Ultra- 
Wideband (UWB) radio positioning systems, 
which have the intrinsic capability of resolving 
and timing multipathed signals [7]. 

Beyond the niche of pervasive computing, the 
method can be applied to autonomous navigation 
and map building. In these fields, we typically 
use a variety of ranging and signal bouncing tech- 
niques to permit a robot to ‘learn’ its environment 
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using probabilistic methods [15]. SRSV here 
could provide a useful extra information source 
that improves the probability calculations. Fur- 
thermore, such a robot can be programmed to 
adopt a motion pattern that targeted specific ar- 
eas of uncertainty within an environment. 
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Abstract 


Smart Dust sensor networks — consisting of cubic millimeter 
scale sensor nodes capable of limited computation, sensing, 
and passive optical communication with a base station — are 
envisioned to fulfill complex large scale monitoring tasks in 
a wide variety of application areas. In many potential Smart 
Dust applications such as object detection and tracking, fine- 
grained node localization plays a key role. However, due to 
the unique characteristics of Smart Dust, traditional localiza- 
tion systems cannot be used. In this paper we present and 
analyse the Lighthouse location systems, a novel laser-based 
location system for Smart Dust, which allows tiny dust nodes 
to autonomously estimate their location with high accuracy 
without additional infrastructure components besides a mod- 
ified base station device. Using an early 2D prototype of the 
system, node locations could be estimated with an average 
accuracy of about 2% and an average standard deviation of 
about 0.7% of the node’s distance to the base station. 


1 Introduction 


Wireless sensor networks (WSN) [1] are currently an active 
field of research. A WSN consists of large numbers of co- 
operating small-scale nodes capable of limited computation, 
wireless communication, and sensing. In a wide variety of ap- 
plication areas including geophysical monitoring, precision 
agriculture, habitat monitoring, transportation, military sys- 
tems and business processes, WSNs are envisioned to fulfill 
complex monitoring tasks. 


In many typical sensor network applications, fine-grained 
physical locations of individual sensor nodes play an impor- 
tant role. Examples include target detection (where is the tar- 
get?), target tracking (where and how fast is a target mov- 
ing?), and target classification (what are size and shape of 
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the target?). Moreover, location-dependent queries can in- 
crease both the utility and the lifetime of a sensor network. 
By directing a query only to nodes in a certain geographical 
region or by making certain query parameters (e.g., sensor 
sampling rate) a function of the node location, valuable en- 
ergy resources can be saved by restricting the sensor network 
activity to what is actually needed to answer a query. 


Techniques for physical location sensing have been stud- 
ied for a long time, among others, in the context of mo- 
bile computing systems [16]. More recently, some of the 
approaches developed there have been adopted for WSN 
(3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 25], mainly focusing on systems based on 
certain characteristics such as time-of-flight, received signal 
strength, signal range of ultrasound and radio waves. This 
adoption is often possible, because in many respects a wire- 
less sensor node is not too much different from a mobile com- 
puting device like a PDA with WLAN access. Compared to 
a PDA, however, sensor nodes have rather limited resources 
due to their required small size and cost. Nevertheless it is of- 
ten possible (both energy-wise and size-wise) to equip such 
sensor nodes with low power radios or small ultrasound trans- 
ducers as enablers for location sensing systems. 


However, research is already on the way to create the next 
generation of sensor nodes, for example at UC Berkeley 
[19, 31]. Due to their envisioned cubic-millimeter size, they 
are called “Smart Dust”. By making nodes inexpensive and 
easy-to-deploy, Smart Dust opens up new applications areas. 
The radical size reduction mandates a revolutionary change in 
the used communication technology when compared to cur- 
rent WSN technology. Traditional radio technology presents 
a problem because Smart Dust nodes offer very limited space 
for antennas. Furthermore, radio transceivers are relatively 
complex circuits, making it difficult to reduce their power 
consumption to the level required by Smart Dust. In order to 
meet these requirements, [19] suggests the use of laser-based 
free-space optical transmission. However, due to power re- 
strictions, near future Dust nodes will most likely make use 
of passive optical communication only, limiting communica- 
tion to a bidirectional link between a base station device and 
each node. 
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This revolutionary new technology presents a whole new set 
of challenges to location sensing systems. Traditional sys- 
tems based on radio waves and ultrasound are ruled out due 
to their power consumption and size requirements. The ex- 
pected unprecedented scale of Smart Dust deployments will 
further challenge a location system. 


In this paper, we present the Lighthouse location system for 
future WSN systems that are similar to the early Smart Dust 
prototypes developed at UC Berkeley [19]. By extending the 
base station, this system allows Smart Dust to autonomously 
estimate their physical location with respect to a base station 
with high precision over distances of tens of meters without 
node calibration. Besides a modified base station, the system 
does not require any additional infrastructure components. 
This is achieved by a new cylindrical lateration method. In 
contrast to traditional spherical methods, this approach does 
not have a wide baseline requirement (see Section 3). On the 
receiver side, only a simple optical receiver (amplified photo 
diode), moderate processing capabilities, and little memory 
are needed. That is, only marginal changes to the Smart Dust 
prototype developed at UC Berkeley are necessary. 


We first describe future Smart Dust systems and compare 
them to more traditional commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS) 
sensor nodes. We will then describe the challenges of a loca- 
tion system for Smart Dust, before presenting the Lighthouse 
location system itself. The latter includes a description of the 
basic approach, the presentation of a prototype system, a set 
of initial measurements, and a first analysis of several sys- 
tem aspects. We conclude the paper with mentioning related 
work, our current work, and future research directions. 


2 Smart Dust 


As described in [19], Smart Dust nodes as envisioned by the 
Berkeley Smart Dust project will consist of a small battery, a 
solar cell, a power capacitor, sensors, a processing unit, an op- 
lical receiver, and a corner-cube retroreflector (CCR) within 
a space of about one cubic millimeter. Later versions might 
also contain an active transmitter based on a semiconductor 
laser diode. However, the high power consumption of the 
laser diode significantly limits the usefulness of such a com- 
ponent. Therefore, in the near future, communication will 
be possible only between sensor nodcs and a so-called base 
station transceiver (BST). 


The BST mainly consists of a steerable laser and a compact 
imaging receiver. For downlink communication, the BST 
points the modulated laser beam at the optical receiver of a 
node. For uplink communication, the BST points an unmod- 
ulated laser beam at the node, which modulates the laser beam 
and reflects it back to the BST using its CCR. Using its imag- 
ing receiver, the BST can receive and decode transmissions 
from dust nodes. 


Obviously, this communication scheme requires an uninter- 
rupted line-of-sight path. For many of the environmental 
monitoring applications envisioned for Smart Dust, however, 
this is not a major problem. Additionally, communication is 
only possible if the node’s optical receiver and CCR point to 
the BST, so that only a fraction of deployed nodes will be able 
to communicate. This should not be a problem, however, if 
the dust node density is high enough. 


Having these Smart Dust characteristics in mind, what are the 
differenccs to state-of-the-art RF-based WSN with respect to 
location sensing? The main differences clearly stem from the 
tremendous size reduction from several cubic centimeters to 
a few cubic millimeters. The small size also imposes tight 
limits on the available energy, which in tum restricts commu- 
nication, memory, and processing capabilities of dust nodes. 
Another difference is caused by the passive optical communi- 
cation scheme of dust nodes, making near future Smart Dust 
systems essentially single-hop networks without direct node- 
to-node communication. We can summarize the differences 
between current WSN and future Smart Dust systems as fol- 
lows with respect to location systems: 


e Small size: current RF antennas for radio waves and 
transducers for ultrasound are too large for dust nodes. 


e Mobility: future Smart Dust nodes are likely to be small 
enough to be moved by winds or even to remain sus- 
pended in air, buoyed by air currents. This is in contrast 
to current sensor nodes, which are typically immobile 
due to their size and weight. 


e Large scale: the expected small size and low cost of fu- 
ture Smart Dust nodes will allow very large scale de- 
ployments in terms of the number of nodes. 


e Limited energy: the power consumption of current RF 
transceivers, for example, is too high for dust nodes. 


e Limited computing and memory resources: many wide- 
band ultrasound location systems, for example, sample 
at more than 40kHz and do signal processing on the 
sampled data, resulting in large memory and processing 
overheads [13], which is not possible on a Smart Dust 
node. 


e Single-hop network topology: current WSN location 
systems often assume multi-hop networks, where a node 
can cooperate with its neighbors in order to compute its 
location [3, 25], which is likely not true in near-future 
Smart Dust systems. 
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3 Localization Challenges for Smart Dust 


In this section we examine the challenges a Smart Dust sys- 
tem as outlined in the previous section presents for a location 
system. 


3.1 Accuracy 


The accuracy of the physical location estimates required by 
a Smart Dust deployment very much depends on the sensed 
phenomenon and the accuracy requirements of the applica- 
tion. In tracking applications, for example, a location grain 
size of about the size of the monitored phenomenon is often 
sufficient. That is, the required accuracy of the location sys- 
tem is fine-grained and ranges from centimeters (for tracking 
a flying insect) to meters (for tracking a large animal herd). 


Note that in a typical deployment, the distance between the 
base station and dust nodes is in the order of tens of meters. 
A location system for Smart Dust should provide the desired 
degree of accuracy even under this condition. 


3.2 Localized Location Computation 


For certain applications, Smart Dust nodes need to know their 
own physical locations. In the following we will point out 
reasons for localized location computation. 


In a typical application, dust nodes sample environmental pa- 
rameters by reading attached sensors at regular intervals. The 
obtained time series of sensor readings are then preprocessed 
in some application-specific way before sending off relevant 
data to the base station. 


It is a well-known observation from statistical data manage- 
ment that areas where changes are happening most rapidly 
(hot spots) should be sampled at a higher rate [11]. On the 
other hand, the sampling rate should be as small as possible 
to save energy. Location-dependent queries offer a solution 
for this tradeoff by making certain query parameters — such 
as the sensor sampling rate — a function of node location. A 
location-dependent query can be sent to the whole Smart Dust 
network with a single (logical) broadcast. Nodes have to obey 
the query parameters according to their (mutable) current lo- 
cation. 


In order to save scarce communication bandwidth and en- 
ergy, dust nodes typically cannot report detailed time series 
of sensor readings to the base station [11]. Instead, nodes 
preprocess such time series locally [28] in order to come up 
with a smaller and more high-level data representation (e.g., 
histogram or distribution function), which is then sent to the 
base station rather infrequently. For many applications (e.g., 
monitoring the spatial distribution of air pollution), prepro- 
cessing depends on the (mutable) physical location at which 
individual sensor readings are obtained. 


In many traditional location systems such as [30], an exter- 
nal infrastructure observes objects and computes their loca- 
tion. This approach moves the burden of location compu- 
tation from the nodes to a more powerful infrastructure. In 
Smart Dust applications where nodes need to know their lo- 
cation, however, the base station would have to send an indi- 
vidual location update message to each node of the network 
one by one. That is, the associated communication overhead 
grows linearly with the number of nodes. The following ex- 
ample shows that sending location updates to a network of 
1000 mobile dust nodes every 20 seconds can hog all the com- 
munication bandwidth. 


Sending a location update to a node involves aiming the 
laser beam at the node and sending a location update mes- 
sage. Aiming the beam typically involves aligning a steerable 
MEMS mirror which operates at a few hundred Hertz [21]. 
We will assume a mirror bandwidth of 100 Hz, a downlink 
communication bandwidth of 10 kbit per second, and an up- 
date message size of 20 bytes or 160 bits (3*4 bytes for phys- 
ical location, plus node addressing and protocol overhead). 
With these parameters, the base station can send a location 
update to a single node about every 0.02s. Sending location 
updates to all nodes of a network with 1000 mobile nodes will 
then take 20 seconds. 


Another reason for localized location computation is privacy. 
If dust nodes are attached to people, places or things, know- 
ing the location of the node would also disclose the location 
of its host to the infrastructure. This, however, is valuable 
information in many cases, which can be easily abused for 
recording the behavior of people [20, 24]. Therefore, when- 
ever possible, it is favorable to compute locations in the nodes 
themselves without disclosing them to a potentially untrusted 
infrastructure. 


3.3. Low Cost 


A location sensing system for Smart Dust imposes certain 
space, capital, and time costs [16]. These are due to soft- 
ware and hardware required for location sensing on the dust 
nodes and in the infrastructure (i.e., the base station). Space 
costs involve the amount of installed infrastructure and the 
node hardware’s size and form factor. Capital costs include 
factors such as the additional price per Dust node and base 
station. Time costs include the overhead for system installa- 
tion, calibration, and administration. 


The envisioned application areas for Smart Dust impose cer- 
tain limits on these costs. The intended low capital cost and 
small size, for example, require that the location sensing hard- 
ware overhead needed on the nodes is minimal. Ideally, a 
location system would reuse the existing optical receiver in- 
stead of adding additional hardware to the nodes. On the 
other hand, adding additional hardware to the base station is 
not so critical, because there will be very few base stations 
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Figure 1: Errors in estimated node location depend on 
whether or not the points of reference for multilateration form 
a wide baseline. 


when compared to the number of deployed dust nodes. How- 
ever, introducing additional infrastructure components is not 
a good idea, because installation and administration of the 
latter contradicts the ad hoc nature of sensor networks. 


Note that the limitation to a single piece of infrastructure 
(i.e., the base station) is a challenging one. In the Smart 
Dust single-hop network, where nodes cannot communicate 
directly with each other, node localization requires an exter- 
nal infrastructure. In multilateration-based systems, for ex- 
ample, the distances dj, ...,dj to multiple points of reference 
1,..., N provided by the infrastructure are measured and used 
to compute the node’s location. In order to achieve high ac- 
curacy, the reference points should form a wide baseline, that 
is, the distances among the reference points should be in the 
order of the distance of the node to the reference points. Fig- 
ure | illustrates this situation in 2D. There, the distances d, 
and dz of the node to the two reference points 1 and 2 are 
measured. The node’s location is computed as the intersec- 
tion point of two circles with radius d, and dy» centered at 
the reference points. If the two reference points form a wide 
baseline, an error e2 in the distance measurement d2 causes 
only a small error in the estimated node location. If the two 
reference points are close together, the same error eg causes 
a large error in the estimated node position. 


Implementing a wide baseline typically requires multiple ge- 
ographically distinct infrastructure components in order to 
provide the reference points (beacons). Moreover, placement 
of the beacons is often a non-trivial problem [5]. Usually, the 
exact locations of the reference points have to be known in 
order to compute node locations [4, 15, 24, 30]. In some sys- 
tems, the beacons even need accurately synchronized clocks 
[18]. In order to avoid these problems, we developed a new 
localization approach based on cylindrical lateration, which 
does not have a wide baseline requirement. 


Another important overhead involved in setting up a local- 
ization system is node calibration [32} in order to enforce a 
correct mapping of sensor readings to location estimates. In 
systems based on RF received signal strength (RSSIJ), for ex- 
ample, the received signal strength is mapped to a range es- 
timate. Variations in transmit power and frequency among 
the nodes can cause significant inaccuracies in the range es- 
timates when used without calibration [17]. Since the cheap 
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Figure 2: Top and side view of an idealistic lighthouse with a 
parallel beam of light. 


low-power hardware used in WSN typically introduces a high 
variability between nodes, sensor nodes have to be individu- 
ally calibrated. This, however, may not be feasible in Smart 
Dust installations due to their expected large scale. The 
Lighthouse location system does not require node calibration 
and thus completely eliminates the overhead of the latter. 


4 The Lighthouse Location System 


This section presents the Lighthouse location system for 
Smart Dust. In order to point out the basic ideas behind this 
system, we will first examine a simplified idealistic system. 
This examination will be followed by a more thorough dis- 
cussion of a realistic system that can actually be built. We 
will go on by presenting a first prototype implementation, an 
initial set of measurements, and a first analysis of several as- 
pects of the system. 


41 An Idealistic System 


Consider the special lighthouse depicted in Figure 2, which 
has the property that the emitted beam of light is parallel (i.e., 
has aconstant width) with width b when seen from top. When 
seen from the side, the angle of beam spread of the parallel 
beam is large enough so that it can be seen from most points 
in space. 


When this parallel beam passes by an observer, he will see the 
lighthouse flash for a certain period of time tpeam. Note that 
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tbeam depends on the observer’s distance d from the rotation 
axis of the lighthouse since the beam is parallel. Assuming 
the lighthouse takes tturn for a complete rotation, we can ex- 
press the angle a, under which the observer sees the beam of 
light as follows: 


cy = Dm Teom (1) 
turn 
Figure 2 shows two observers (depicted as squares) at dis- 
tances d, and dz and the respective angles a, and a2. Now 
we can express d in terms of a and the width b of the beam as 
follows: 


b 


aS 2 sin(a/2) 2) 


By combining Equations | and 2 we obtain the following for- 
mula for d in terms of b, tbeam, and turn! 


= b 
2 sin(Ttbeam Teen 


(3) 


Note that the distance d obtained this way is the distance of 
the observer to the lighthouse rotation axis as depicted in the 
side view in Figure 2. That is, all the points in space with dis- 
tance d form a cylinder (not a sphere!) with radius d centered 
at the lighthouse rotation axis. 


Based on the above observations, we can build a simple rang- 
ing system consisting of a lighthouse and an observer. The 
observer device contains a photo detector and a clock. When 
the photo detector first sees the light it records the corre- 
sponding point in time ¢;. When the photo detector no longer 
sees the light it records t2. When it sees the light again it 
records tg. With theam := to — t1 and tturm := t3 — t; the 
observer can apply Equation 3 in order to calculate its dis- 
tance d from the lighthouse rotation axis. Note that if tturn 
is constant it has to be measured only once since it does not 
change with distance. Also note that the necessary hardware 
resources of the observer device are matched by a Smart Dust 
node as explained in Section 2. 


This ranging scheme can be used to build a single device, 
which allows observers to autonomously determine their po- 
sition relative to it in three dimensional space. This device 
consist of three lighthouses with mutually perpendicular ro- 
tation axes as depicted in Figure 3. Assuming an observer 
measures the distances dz,d,, and d, as indicated above, 
its location can be determined by computing the intersection 
point(s) of three cylinders with radius d,z,dy,d, centered at 
the respective lighthouse rotation axes. Note that there are 
8 such intersection points in general, one in each of the 8 
quadrants of the coordinate system. If we can ensure, how- 
ever, that all observers are located in a single quadrant (e.g., 
the main quadrant defined by the points (hz,hy,hz) with 
hz,hy,hz > 0), there is a unique intersection point. This 





Figure 3: 3D Localization support device consisting of three 
mutually perpendicular lighthouses. 


intersection point can be obtained by solving the following 
equation system for hz, hy, hz: 


a= h+h 
dy = he +h? (4) 
ae Se he he 


Note that this equation system does not necessarily have a 
solution, since the values dz, d,,d, are only approximations 
obtained by measurements. If there is no solution, an ap- 
proximation for the intersection point can be obtained using 
minimum mean square error (MMSE) methods. The solu- 
tion (hz, hy, hz) obtained this way minimizes the sum of the 
squares of the differences of the left hand and right hand sides 
of the equations 4. However, if the equation system has a 
solution, it can be directly solved using the following set of 
equations, again assuming that the observer is located in the 
main quadrant of the coordinate system depicted in Figure 3: 


hy = wf(—d2 + d2 +d?)/2 
hy = f(a — 3 +02)/2 (5) 
he = |(@+8-a2)/2 


| 


} 


The setup of the complete location system can now be de- 
scribed. The base station is equipped with three mutually per- 
pendicular lighthouses as depicted in Figure 3. At startup, the 
base station broadcasts certain calibration parameters (e.g., 
the beam width b for each of the lighthouses) to all dust nodes. 
The latter use a real-time clock to measure the amount of time 
during which each of the lighthouses beams are visible. Using 
Equations 3 and 4, nodes can autonomously compute their lo- 
cation in the reference grid defined by the base station’s three 
lighthouses. 


The description of the system’s principles gives rise to a num- 
ber of practical questions. First of all, it is not clear at all 
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Figure 4: A rotating lighthouse with a “virtual” parallel beam 
whose outline is defined by two parallel laser beams. Rotating 
(a) or deflectable mirrors (b) are used make the laser beams 
scan the northern hemisphere of the lighthouse. 


whether a system fulfilling the above requirements (e.g., par- 
allel beam) can actually be built in practice. Moreover, we did 
not discuss the problem how a dust node can distinguish the 
different beams of the lighthouses, or what happens if a dust 
node “sees” the beams of two lighthouses at the same time. 
We will discuss these issues in the next sections in order to 
lay the foundation for an implementation of the system. 


4.2 A Realistic System 


During the first experiments it turned out that actually build- 
ing a lighthouse with a sufficiently exact parallel beam is very 
difficult, at least given the limited technical capabilities that 
were available to us. This has the unfortunate consequence, 
that the model described in Section 4.1 cannot directly be 
used due to the resulting high inaccuracies. To understand the 
reason of these inaccuracies, consider the following example, 
where we assume a beam width of 10cm. Even if the angle 
of beam spread is only 1° (instead of 0° for an ideal parallel 
beam), the width of the beam at a distance of 5m would be 
about 18.7cm, resulting in an error of almost 90%. The rela- 
tive error could be reduced somewhat by increasing the width 
of the beam. However, a large beam width also results in a 
large and clumsy base station device. 


Therefore, instead of building a system perfectly matching 
the requirements of Section 4.1, we have to adapt our model 
to a system which can actually be built. In order to develop 
such a model, we first have to examine ways of generating 
near-parallel beams. 


4.2.1 Beam Generation 


In order to keep the hardware and energy overhead on the 
Smart Dust nodes small, the beam must be easily detectable. 
Furthermore, the system should work with high accuracy 
even if the base station is far away (tens of meters, say) from 
the nodes. Therefore we decided to use a laser-based ap- 
proach. As mentioned above, the beam should be as wide 
as possible in order to keep inaccuracies small. In order to 
achieve this, we use two lasers to create the outline of a paral- 
lel beam as depicted in the upper half of Figure 4. This makes 
no difference to a single wide beam, since we are only inter- 
ested in the edges of the beam (i.e., change from “dark” to 
“light” and vice versa) in order to measure theam and tturn. 


Due to the narrow laser beams, the “virtual” parallel beam 
generated this way can only be seen from a single plane, how- 
ever. In order to ensure that the beam can be seen from any 
point in the northem hemisphere of the lighthouse without 
defocusing the lasers, the laser beams have to scan this space 
in some way. The lower half of Figure 4 depicts two ways to 
achieve this. The first approach uses a small mirror mounted 
on a rotating axle under an angle of 45°. By pointing the 
laser at this mirror, the reflected rotating beam describes a 
plane. With commercial off the shelf technology we can eas- 
ily achieve a rotation frequency of about 300Hz. The second 
approach uses a small deflectable MEMS mirror similar to 
the one used as part of the comer cube retroreflector (CCR). 
The MEMS mirror presented in [7], for example, operates at 
35kHz and achieves a deflection angle of 25°. A laser beam 
pointed at such a mirror can thus sweep over an angle of 50° 
at a frequency of 35kHz. 


Based on this approach, a lighthouse consists of a (slowly) 
rotating platform, on which two semiconductor laser modules 
and two rotating (or deflectable) mirrors are mounted. How- 
ever, aS mentioned at the beginning of Section 4.2, it is next 
to impossible to assemble all the pieces such that the resulting 
“virtual” wide beam is almost parallel. Therefore, we have to 
come up with a model which describes an imperfect but real- 
istic system. The model discussed below is based on rotating 
mirrors, since we used this approach in our prototype imple- 
mentation of the system. However, the model equally applies 
to a system based on deflectable mirrors. 


4.2.2 The Lighthouse Model 


We use Figure 5 to explain the lighthouse model. It shows 
a simplified top and side view of the lighthouse. Each view 
shows the two mirror’s rotation axes and the corresponding 
reflected rotating laser beams. Note that in general the angle 
enclosed by the mirror rotation axis and the mirror will not be 
exactly 45° (i.e., 6; 4 0°) due to manufacturing limitations. 
Therefore, the rotating reflected laser beams will form two 
cones as depicted in Figure 5. Moreover, the two mirror’s 
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Figure 5: Model of a realistic lighthouse based on rotating 
mirrors. The zoom-ins show detail for one rotating mirror in 
the top and side views. The other rotating mirror has respec- 
tive parameters (2, Yo, and do. 


rotation axes will not be perfectly aligned. Instead, the dashed 
vertical line (connecting the apexes of the two cones formed 
by the rotating laser beams) and the mirror rotation axes will 
enclose angles -y; in the side view and angles 6; in the top view 
that are different from 0°. Additionally, the figure shows the 
rotation axis of the lighthouse platform and its distances b; 
and bg to the apexes of the two light cones. The lighthouse 
center is defined as the intersection point of the lighthouse 
platform rotation axis and the dashed vertical line in Figure 
5. Note that the idealistic lighthouse described in Section 4.1 
is a special case of this more complex model with 6; = yj = 
6; = 0° and by = bo. 

Now let us consider an observer (black square) located at dis- 
tance d from the main lighthouse platform rotation axis and 
at height h over the lighthouse center. We are interested in 
the width b of the virtual wide beam as seen by the observer. 
Let us assume for this that we can build a lighthouse with 
by & bo and (;,74;,6; = O°, i., we do our best to approx- 
imate the perfect lighthouse described in Section 4.1. Then 
we can express b approximately as follows: 


bo & by +b. + Vd? + h2(sin G, + sin Go)+ 


: ; 6 
h(tan yi + tan y2) + d(sind, + sin dz) (6) 
The inaccuracy results from the last two terms, which are lin- 
ear approximations of rather complex non-linear expressions. 
For (3; = $2 = 0°, however, expression 6 becomes an equa- 
tion. We will allow these factors to be built into the error 
term. 


With C® := b; + bz, C® = sin Gy + sin G2, C? := tany, + 
tan y2, and C® := sind, + sin d2 we can rewrite expression 
6 as 


baw C+ Vd? + h20% + ac? + de® (7) 


Note that C’,C®,C7, and C® are fixed lighthouse parame- 
ters. We will show below how they can be determined using 
a simple calibration procedure. We can express b also in terms 
of the angle a obtained using Equation 2: 


b= Odsin 5 (8) 


Combining expressions 7 and 8 we obtain the following ex- 
pression which defines the possible (d, 2) locations of the ob- 
server given a measured angle a and the lighthouse calibra- 
tion values C*: 


2dsin 5 we C4 /d? +h208 +hC%4+dC% (9) 


Note that for given C* and @ the points in space whose d 
and A values are solutions of Equation 9 form a rotational hy- 
perboloid centered at the rotation axis of the lighthouse. In 
the special case 3; = 7; = 6; = 0° and b; = be this hyper- 
boloid becomes a cylinder as in the idealistic model described 
in Section 4.1. 


4.2.3 Location Computation 


Similar to the idealistic model described in Section 4.1, the 
location of the observer can be obtained by determining the 
intersection point(s) of the three rotational hyperboloids de- 
fined by Equation 9. However, since the observed virtual 
beam width 6 now additionally depends on the height h of 
the observer, we have to take into account the exact light- 
house positions. Figure 6, which shows an extended version 
of Figure 3, illustrates this. The marks on the coordinate axes 
show the positions of the lighthouse center (as defined in Sec- 
tion 4.2.2) of each of the three lighthouses. That is, the coor- 
dinates of the observer are (zo + hz, yo + hy, 20 + hz) with 
respect to the origin formed by the intersection of the three 
lighthouse rotation axes. In order to obtain approximations 
for the values hz, hy, and hz, we have to solve the following 
equation system: 


Qdgsin®e = C2+ fd? +h2C8 + hzC? +dzC8 

Qdy sinSe = Co+,/d2 + h2C# + hyCY + dyCé 

Qdzsin®% = C+ S/d? +h2C%8 +h,Cy +d,C8 
d2 = (yo +hy)* + (zo + hz)? 


( 
dy = (zo + ha)? + (20 + hz)? 
d, = (Zo + Ne)? + (yo + hy)? 
(10) 
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Figure 6: Positions of the lighthouses in the coordinate sys- 
tem. d, is not shown for clarity. 


The indices {<, y, z} indicate which lighthouse the values are 
associated with. As with equation system 4, this system does 
not necessarily have a solution, since the parameters are only 
approximations obtained by measurements. Therefore, mini- 
mum mean square error (MMSE) methods have to be used to 
obtain approximations for the h,. However, if the equation 
system 10 has a solution, we can approximately solve it by 
simple iteration. For this, we first transform each of the six 
equations of equation system 10 in order to obtain the follow- 
ing fixpoint form: 
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Note that we did not show arguments of the f; (i.e, C 

Qx;Z0, Yo, 20) that do not change during iterative evaluation 
of the equation system. By using appropriate values for 
AY, on h2, and A, we can obtain approximate solutions for 


hz, hy,hz with the following algorithm: 


hg = hos 

hy >= AP: 

h, = ne 

while (true) { 
hl, := fialfalhy, he)); 
hl = fo( fs(he, hz); 
hh = fol fo(he, Ry); 
if (\al, —hz|+ ia’ — hy| + |RL — hz| < A) 

break; 

hei= he 
hy := hy; 
hsi=hs 

} 


At first, the A, are initialized to the start values ie Using 
the f;, new approximations h!, are computed. We are fin- 
ished if the new values are reasonably close to the original 
h,. Otherwise we update the h, to the new values and do 
another iteration. For good convergence of this algorithm the 
partial derivatives of the f; o f34, in the environment of the 
solution (hz, hy, hz) should be small, which is typically true. 
In our prototype implementation we use h® := 100cm and 
A := 0.1cem. With this configuration, the algorithm typically 
performs 4-6 iterations. 


4.2.4 Calibration 


What remains to be shown is how we can obtain values for 
Zo, Yo, 20, and Cz,Cy,Cz. Since the values zo, yo, Zo are 
uncritical for the achieved accuracy, we assume they are mea- 
sured directly. The Cf values, however, are very critical for 
the accuracy as was shown with the example at the beginning 
of Section 4.2. Therefore we have to perform a calibration. 


For each of the three lighthouses we have to determine values 
for the four variables C’, C®, C7, C®. For this, we place the 
observer at known locations (d;,h;) and obtain the respec- 
tive a; using equation 1. Doing so for at least four locations 
and using equation 9, we obtain the following linear equation 
system in C®,C®,C7,C°: 


Qdysin®% = C+ Jd?+h?C%+hiC7+d,C% 
Qdzsin 22 = C+ /d3 + h3C8 + h2C? + dC? 


ll 


2dz sin oe oP + V a + h2C! + h3C? + daO4 
2d4 sin $4 Co + Jd? + h208 + haC? + ae 


As with the other equation systems, this system does not nec- 
essarily have a solution, since the parameters are only approx- 
imations obtained by measurements. Again, MMSE methods 
can be used to obtain approximations for the C™. If the sys- 
tem has a solution, it can also be obtained by Gaussian elim- 
ination. For this, the d; and h; have to fulfill certain require- 
ments. One simple rule of thumb is that both the d; and the 
h, should be pairwise distinct. 


Note that calibration has to be performed only once for each 
base station (assuming that the system is stable enough and 
needs not be recalibrated) and is independent of the receiver 
nodes. Therefore, calibration can be performed using a more 
powerful receiver device than the limited Smart Dust node. 
As explained in Section 4.1, the base station broadcasts these 
calibration parameters to the Smart Dust nodes, which use 
them to compute their location using Equation System 10. 
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Figure 7: Prototype base station consisting of two lighthouses 
and the resulting 2D coordinate system. 


4.3 Prototype Implementation 


In order to evaluate the concepts developed in Section 4.2, we 
implemented a first prototype system. To keep the hardware 
overhead small, this prototype system consists of only two 
lighthouses and allows observers located on the plane y = 0 
to determine their « and z coordinates. From a conceptual 
point of view, the differences to a 3D system are minimal. 


4.3.1 The Base Station 

Figure 7 shows a picture of the prototype base station. It con- 
sists of two mutually perpendicular lighthouses. The main 
lighthouse platform takes about turn = 60s for one rotation. 
The platform is driven by a geared electro motor manufac- 
tured by FTB [34], which has a low flutter of about 0.1% of 
the rotation speed. Using an LM317 [36] adjustable voltage 
regulator, the voltage supply of the motor and thus the rota- 
tion speed of the platform can be adjusted. The two bars that 
extend from under the platform are used to move the center 
of gravity of the platform to the rotation axis, such that the 
platform rotates at a constant speed. 


The power supply for the rotating platform is implemented 
by a stereo jack and associated plug. While the plug is fixed 
to the axle of the rotating platform, the jack is affixed to the 
chassis using a thin steel wire. This way, the round plug can 
rotate in the jack. 


Beam generation is based on rotating mirrors as described 
in Section 4.2. Both rotating mirrors are driven by a single 
Graupner SPEED 280 electro-motor. In order to reduce vi- 
brations, we did not use a rigid axle to connect the mirrors to 
the motor. Instead, we used small steel springs as axles. The 
rotating mirrors are supported by two ball bearings each. Two 
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Figure 8: Schematic diagram of the receiver hardware. 





ImW 650nm semiconductor laser modules with adjustable 
focus point their beam at the rotating mirrors. 


The supply voltage of the motor and thus its rotation speed 
can be adjusted using an LM317 voltage regulator. The mir- 
ror rotation speeds of the two lighthouses are slightly differ- 
ent (tmirror = 4ms and tyirror = Sms for one rotation, re- 
spectively), such that the observer can distinguish the two 
lighthouses based on the time interval between successive 
light flashes, which will be explained in more detail in Sec- 
tion 4.3.2. Hence, in order to detect a beam, the observer’s 
photo detector must at least be hit twice by the rotating laser 
beam. Note that due to the fast rotation of the laser beams, 
the average light intensity is low enough to be eye-safe. 


There is a slight chance that the photo detector is hit by the 
beams of both lighthouses at the same time. We will explain 
in Section 4.3.2 how an observer can detect and handle this 
situation. However, since the diameter of the laser beams is 
rather small, the likelihood of this event is small. By selecting 
slightly different platform rotation speeds for the two light- 
houses, we can ensure that for each observer this happens 
only once ina while. In our experiments this happened about 
every 100 lighthouse rotations at a single fixed observer. 


4.3.2 The Nodes 


The receiver prototype consists of a small electronic circuit 
connected to the parallel port of a laptop computer running 
Linux. Figure 8 shows a schematic diagram of the receiver 
hardware. A photo diode converts the intensity of the incident 
light into a proportional voltage. The light that is incident to 
the photo diode mainly consists of three components: 


e direct current (DC) components resulting from slowly 
changing daylight 


e low frequency components resulting from artificial light- 
ing powered with 50Hz alternating current (AC) 


e higher frequency components resulting from laser light 
flashes at about 200Hz-300Hz (1/tinicror) 


Since we are only interested in the higher frequency laser 
flashes, we run the output signal of the photo diode through a 
high pass filter (HPF) which removes DC and low frequency 
components. Due to this, the detector is insensitive to day- 
light and artificial light. 
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Figure 9: Input voltage at the parallel port as beams pass by 
the photo detector. 


The output of the HPF is then amplified using an operational 
amplifier, whose output is in tum fed into a Schmitt Trigger. 
The latter implements a hysteresis, i.e., when the input volt- 
age level exceeds a certain value V, it lowers the output volt- 
age to a minimum. When the input voltage falls below a cer- 
tain value Vo, the Schmitt Trigger raises the output voltage to 
a maximum. The output of the Schmitt Trigger is connected 
to the parallel port, so that each laser flash on the photo diode 
causes a parallel port interrupt to be triggered. 


The receiver software consists of two main components, a 
Linux device driver which handles the parallel port inter- 
rupt, and an application level program which performs the 
actual location computation and lighthouse calibration. The 
device driver mainly consists of the parallel port interrupt 
handler, which is implemented using the parapin [37] par- 
allel port programming library. Moreover, it implements a 
Linux special device /proc/location, which provides a 
simple interface to user level applications. By writing sim- 
ple ASCII commands to this device, a user level program can 
instruct the device driver to do some action. By reading the 
/proc/location device, a user level program can obtain 
the current status and measured angle a according to Equa- 
tion | of all detected lighthouses. 


In order to measure aq, the driver has to evaluate the interrupts 
it sees. To understand how this is done, consider Figure 9, 
which shows the input voltage at the parallel port over time. 
As the first rotating laser beam passes by the photo detec- 
tor, the parallel port sees a sequence of sharp pulses resulting 
from the fast rotating mirror. The pulses stop if the lighthouse 
platform has tumed enough so that the photo detector isn’t hit 
any longer by the rotating beam. After some time, the second 
rotating beam passes by the photo detector and again gener- 
ates a sequence of fast pulses. 


Recall that each pulse generates an interrupt, which results in 
the device driver interrupt handler being invoked. The han- 
dler then uses the system clock (which has ps resolution un- 
der Linux) to determine the point in time when the interrupt 
occurred. 


The time interval between two successive fast pulses equals 
the time tmirror for one rotation of the mirror. Since each 
lighthouse has a different tmirror, this value can be used to 
distinguish different lighthouses. Please note that the pulse 
sequences can contain “holes” where the laser beam missed 
the photo detector due to vibrations. The driver removes all 
peaks separated by holes from the beginning and the end of 
the sequence of pulses. The time median of the resulting 
shorter sequence of pulses without holes is assumed as the 
detection time of the beam (indicated by the braces in Figure 
9). 


Recall from Section 4.2, that we implemented a “virtual” 
wide beam by two rotating laser beams that form the out- 
line of this wide beam. Therefore, the time passed be- 
tween the medians of two successive packs is either theam 
or tturn — theam- If the actual value is small (e.g., < 1sec) 
then it is assumed to be tyurn. If the lighthouse has just been 
initialized the driver also measures tturn — theam in order to 
obtain tturn. Since the latter does not change, this has to be 
done only once. Later on, the driver can output a new a@ with 
eachround of the lighthouse. 


In order to distinguish successive pulses from “holes”, and 
holes from “beam switches”, the driver knows tight lower and 
upper bounds for the possible values of tmirror and tturn- In 
Section 4.3.1 we mentioned the possibility that beams from 
different lighthouses may hit the photo receiver at the same 
time. If this happens the resulting time between successive 
pulse will fall below the lower bound for tpirror, such that 
the driver can detect this situation instead of producing faulty 
results. 

We also ported the receiver hardware and software to an AT- 
MEL AT128L 8-bit embedded micro controller [38]. This 
setup more closely resembles the limited capabilities of a 
Smart Dust node and allows us to study the potential effects 
of a Smart Dust node on the location system. 


4.4 Measurements 


In this section we present an initial benchmark obtained with 
the prototype described above. We will begin by describing 
the calibration procedure. 


4.4.1 Calibration 


Calibration of the base station involves the following three 
steps: 


e Ensuring that the lighthouses are mutually perpendicu- 
lar. 


e Measuring the offsets of the lighthouse centers xg and 
ZQ- 
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Figure 10: Ensuring mutually perpendicular lighthouses. 


e Determining C°,C*%,C7,C® for each of the two light- 
houses. 


In order to ensure that the two lighthouses are mutually per- 
pendicular, we placed the base station at the corner of a rect- 
angular room as depicted in Figure 10, such that the rotation 
axes of the two lighthouses are at distance x from the two 
perpendicular walls. We disabled the motors that drive the 
rotating mirrors and one of the two lasers of each lighthouse. 
Then we adjusted the mirror so that the remaining laser beam 
points at the opposite wall. Due to the rotating lighthouse 
platforms, the laser spots draw two circles on the walls. The 
centers of these two circles mark the position where the light- 
house rotation axes hit the wall as depicted in Figure 10. Now 
we adjust the lighthouses on the common chassis such that 
the centers of these circles also have a distance x from the 
walls. In our measurement setup, we placed the base station 
at c = 20cm in a room with a size of about 5m by 5m. 


As mentioned in Section 4.2, the lighthouse center offsets x9 
and zo from the origin of the coordinate system defined by 
the lighthouse rotation axes are not critical for the accuracy 
of the system. Therefore, we measured them directly at the 
base station device. 


In order to determine the C™* values, we placed 
the observer at the four locations (z, z) € 
{(50, 50), (480, 80), (80, 480), (340, 340)} (all values in 
centimeters) on the floor in the base station coordinate 
system. The respective lighthouse distance and height values 
are obtained from the (x, z) values as follows: 


(Zz, Z — Zo) 
(x, z — 2) 


(ds, he) 2= 

13 
(dys he) 5 aS 
Ateach of the locations we performed ten measurements of a@ 
for each lighthouse and computed the mean value. For each 
of the two lighthouses we then solved Equation System 12 in 
order to obtain the C* values. 


[m] 





[m] 


Figure 11: Location estimation benchmark. The ground truth 
locations are at the centers of the circles. The mean of the 
measured locations are at the centers of the boxes. The edge 
length of each box is twice the standard deviation in each axis. 


4.4.2 Benchmark 


For the benchmark, we placed the observer at 22 locations on 
the grid (80cm +7 * 100cm, 80cm + j * 100cm) in the base 
station coordinate system on the floor of the room. At each 
of the locations, we measured the location ten times by iter- 
atively solving Equation System 1 0 as described in Section 
4.2. 


Figure 11 shows the base station coordinate system and the 
results of these measurements. Ground truth locations (2, z) 
are indicated by circles. The mean of the computed location 
(Z, Z) is at the center of the small boxes. The edge length of 
each box is twice the standard deviation s, (s,) of the mea- 
surements in the respective axis. 


Please note that we determined ground truth locations using 
a cheap 5m tape measure, resulting in a maximum error of 
about +1cm in each axis. Also note that we did not perform 
out-lier rejection or any other statistical “tricks” to improve 
the mean values or standard deviations. 


The mean relative offset of the mean locations from ground 
truth locations (i.e., | — z|/x) is 1.1% in the z axis, and 
2.8% in the z axis. The overall mean relative offset of the 
mean locations from ground truth locations (i.e., |(Z, Z) — 
(x, z)|/|(x, z)| is 2.2%. The mean relative standard deviation 
(i.e., 8, /x) is 0.71% in the x axis and 0.74% in the z axis. The 
overall mean relative standard deviation (i.e., S|(z,z)| /\(2, z)|) 
is 0.68%. 
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Note that while the mean standard deviations are almost the 
same for both axes, the mean relative offset of 2.8% in the 
z axis is more than twice the value for the x axis. We be- 
lieve that this is due to the way we performed calibration. 
Firstly, some of the locations where we performed measure- 
ments are outside of the convex hull of the locations where 
we performed calibration. Additionally, we calibrated at only 
four locations and solved Equation System 12 directly in or- 
der to obtain the C’* values. We expect better results by per- 
forming calibration using a larger set of reference locations 
and by using MMSE methods as mentioned in Section 4.2. 
We are currently working on improving the calibration part 
of our software. 


4.5 System Analysis 


This section presents a first analysis of several aspects of 
the Lighthouse location system, namely factors that influence 
the accuracy of the location estimates, limits on the maxi- 
mum distance of nodes from the base station, the effects of 
node mobility, and the cost of adding location support to dust 
nodes. 


4.5.1 Accuracy 


In this section we want to examine which factors influence the 
accuracy of the system. For this, we have to examine errors 
that can occur during the measurement of tpeam and tturn- 
From a measurement point of view the two are identical, since 
they are both an amount of time elapsed between two beam 
sightings. Therefore we will use ¢ as a genus for the two 
and At as the absolute error of t. The following list contains 
possible causes for measurement errors: 


e Vibrations: Due to their fast rotation, the mirrors and 
thus the reflected beams suffer from small vibrations, 
resulting in a small angle € of beam spread, which is 
about 0.05° in our prototype. Assuming sin € = € (since 
€ & 0), the resulting error is At < tturn se for an 
observer located at distance d from the lighthouse rota- 
tion axis and at height h over the lighthouse center. 


e Lower bound on time tmirror for one mirror rotation: 
Since we can measure elapsed time only when the ro- 
tating laser beam hits the photo detector, the accuracy 
Of theam and tturn is limited by the speed of the rotat- 
ing mirrors (i.e., tmirror). The resulting error is At < 


tmirror . 


e Flutter of platform rotation: The relative error in light- 
house rotation speed pj, causes an error in t. pn is 
mainly caused by the flutter of the motor driving the 
lighthouse platform. The motor used in our prototype 
has a flutter of 0.1%. The resulting error is At < toin. 


ty 


Vw 


Figure 12: The photo detector must be hit by the laser beam 
at least twice. 


e Variable delays: There is a variable time offset between 
the laser beam hitting the photo detector and the inter- 
rupt handler reading the clock. On the path from the 
photo detector to the interrupt handler are many sources 
of variable delay, such as hardware and interrupt latency. 
The actual value of this error pretty much depends on 
what is currently happening on the computer, but is typ- 
ically small compared to the other sources of errors. 


e Clock resolution: The minimum time unit tmi, that 
can be measured by the clock limits the time resolu- 
tion for measurement of ¢t. The Linux laptop we used 
has telockres = lus. On the ATMEL we used a 16-bit 
counter to implement aclock with tciockres = 50us. The 
resulting error is At < telockres- 


e Clock drift: The maximum relative error Pelock in the 
clock rate also causes an error in ¢. A typical value is 
Pclock = 107 both on Linux and the ATMEL. The re- 
sulting erroris At < t(clock- 


In our prototype systems, the clearly dominating errors are 
caused by vibrations, limited ¢mirror, and flutter of platform 
rotation. The use of deflectable MEMS mirrors can both dras- 
tically reduce vibrations and tmirror- The flutter of platform 
rotation can be reduced to about 0.01% by using electron- 
ically stabilized motors as used, for example, in tumtable 
drives. By this, we expect a possible reduction of At by a 
factor of about 10. 


Note, however, that the errors resulting from these three main 
sources can be modeled by a Gaussian noise source. This 
means that averaging over a large number of measurements 
helps to reduce the error. 


4.5.2 Range 


In this section we want to examine the maximum range, at 
which observers can still determine their location. This max- 
imum range mainly depends on two issues. 


The first of these issues is that the photo receiver has to be hit 
twice by each of the rotating beams in order for the receiver to 
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identify the lighthouse as explained in Section 4.3.2. Figure 
12 depicts this situation. It shows a top view of a lighthouse 
with only one of the two rotating beams at two points in time 
t, and tj. At t;, the beam hits the photo detector at distance 
d from the lighthouse rotation axis the first time. Then, the 
mirror does one rotation and hits the photo detector a second 
time at 2. During t2 — 7}, the lighthouse platform has rotated 
a bit to the left. / denotes the diameter of the photo detec- 
tor. Assuming a constant diameter w of the laser beam, the 
distance d at which the photo detector is hit at least twice is 
given by the following inequality: 


itw 


SS eee (14) 
28i(Atmirror/teurn) 


With the values of our prototype system / = 5mm, w = 3mm, 
tmirror = 4ms, tturn = 60sec we can achieve a theoretical 
maximum range of about 14m. This value can be improved 
by increasing tturn, by decreasing tmirror, or by defocusing 
the lasers a bit, such that there is a small angle of beam spread. 
However, there are certain limits for each of these possibili- 
ties. The angle of beam spread is limited by the sensitivity of 
the photo detector and the output power of the laser. tmirror is 
limited by the possible maximum speed of the mirrors. With 
MEMS deflectable mirrors such as the one presented in [7], 
we can achieve tmirror = 1/35kHz = 30u8. tturn is limited 
by the frequency of location updates needed by the nodes and 
thus by the degree of node mobility (see Section 4.5.4). 


The second issue that limits the maximum range of the sys- 
tem is the speed of the photo detector. Using COTS tech- 
nology, the beam has to stay on the photo detector for about 
tphoto = 10ns in order to be detected. Depending on the min- 
imum retention period tppoto of the laser beam on the photo 
detector, the maximum distance d is limited according to the 
following inequality: 


i+w 
——_—e 15 
2 sin(mtphovo/t mirror) oe) 
With the current values of our prototype tphoto = 200ns, 


tmirror = 5ms, 1 = 4mm, w = 3mm we can achieve a the- 
oretical maximum range of about 27m, giving us an overall 
range limit of 14m. Again, this value can be improved by 
reducing tmirror and by defocusing the laser with the same 
limits as above. 


The actually measured maximum range, at which the receiver 
prototype could still detect the base station is about 11 meters. 
However, the range can be increased by adjusting certain sys- 
tem parameters. A more elaborate system built using fast de- 
flectable MEMS mirrors with values 1! = Imm, w = 20mm 
(due to beam spread), tmirror = 1ms, tturn = 60sec, and 
tphoto = 1Ons, for example, could achieve a theoretical max- 
imum range of about 210m (the minimum obtained from In- 
equalities 14 and 15). Based on our experience, we would 








expect a practical maximum range of about 120-140m of a 
system with these parameters, which approximately equals 
the maximum communication range of 150m during the day 
for the Berkeley experiments [19]. 


4.5.3 Cost 


In this section we want to examine how the presented loca- 
tion system fits the stringent resource restrictions of future 
Smart Dust Systems. As explained in Section 3.3, these re- 
strictions especially apply to the receiver side, i.e., the Smart 
Dust nodes. 


The Berkeley Smart Dust prototype has already demonstrated 
that a photo detector similar to the one we are using for our 
location system is feasible. What remains to be shown is how 
the receiver software (i.e., the device driver and the user level 
program) fit onto a Smart Dust node. 


Both the processing overhead and the memory footprint of 
the device driver are very low, which is very important for 
Smart Dust. The first is true because the driver is interrupt 
driven, i.e., it does not do any sensor sampling or polling. 
Moreover, the interrupt can be used to wake up the processor 
from a power saving mode. Thus, the system has to be woken 
up only during the short periods when a beam is hitting the 
photo detector. The memory footprint is very low because 
the driver does not have to store arrays of peak detections. 
Instead, for each sequence of peaks it only keeps “first peak” 
and “last peak” time stamps which are updated when a new 
interrupt occurs. The whole data structure for one lighthouse 
only takes about 25 bytes. 


Similarly, the location computation part of the user level pro- 
gram has a very low memory footprint. It just retrieves the a 
values from the device driver and executes the approximation 
program described in Section 4.2. Given the relatively infre- 
quent location updates, speed is not a problem. On computa- 
tionally very limited platforms like future Smart Dust nodes, 
it might be necessary to revert to fixed point arithmetic and 
a hardware implementation of the location computation code 
in case the provided processing capabilities are too limited. 
Besides the basic arithmetic operations (+, —, *, /) we need 
support for sina and ,/z in order to solve Equation System 
10. Note that sin @ is easy to approximate since the values of 
a obtained from Equation 1 are small due to theam < tturn. 
The second order approximation sina ~ a — a°/6 has a 
maximum error of 0.1% for |a| < 33°. There are also fast 
approximations for y = ,/z. One possible approach is to first 
approximate 1/,/z by iterating y := y(3 — zy”) /2 with an 
appropriate initial value for y. Multiplying the result by x 
gives an approximation for \/z. 


The requirements on the clock are also quite relaxed. Note 
that we don’t need a real-time clock since we are only inter- 
ested in the quotient tturn/tbeam- A simple counter which 
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ticks at a constant rate would also be sufficient. The reso- 
lution of the clock (or counter) just has to be high enough to 
reliably distinguish the t mirror values of different lighthouses. 
Since the tmirror values of our prototype system are 4ms and 
5ms, respectively, a clock resolution of 0.5ms would be suffi- 
cient. 


Please note that dust nodes don’t have to be calibrated due 
to the following two reasons. Firstly, the two beam sightings 
used to measure tpeam and ttyrn are identical from a measure- 
ment point of view. Any constant hardware and software de- 
lays will subtract out. Secondly, only the quotient tyurmn /tbeam 
is used for node localization, which is independent of the ac- 
tual clock frequency. 


4.5.4 Node Mobility 


If nodes change their location over time, they have to update 
their location estimates frequently in order to avoid inaccura- 
cies resulting from using outdated location estimates. More- 
over, node movement during the measurement of parameters 
needed for location computation can cause inaccuracies in the 
estimated location. 


The time tupdate between successive location updates usually 
equals the time tturn required for one rotation of the light- 
house. Thus, the update frequency 1/tupdate can be increased 
by decreasing tturn- However, there is an easy way to double 
the update frequency when using rotating mirrors for beam 
generation, because the beams are reflected to both sides of 
the lighthouse as depicted by the dashed laser beams in Fig- 
ure 5. Thus, we actually have two “virtual” wide beams we 
can use for location estimation, effectively doubling the up- 
date frequency. 


If a node moves during measurement of tpeam (i.e., after de- 
tection of the first beam and before detection of the second 
beam), the obtained value of theam will be incorrect. Addi- 
tional errors are caused by the node moving between mea- 
surements Of theam Of the three lighthouses. 


There are two ways to detect and reject faulty location esti- 
mates resulting from node movement during measurement. 
The first compares two or more consecutive position esti- 
mates and rejects them if they differ by more than a small 
threshold. The second approach uses accelerometers to detect 
movement during measurement. Accelerometers can also be 
used to estimate node movement (velocity, direction) during 
measurements of theam. The obtained values can be used to 
correct tpeam, Such that correct location estimates can also be 
obtained during node movement. In fact, the Smart Dust pro- 
totypes developed at Berkeley already contain such sensors. 


4.5.5 Line-Of-Sight Requirement 


As mentioned in Section 2, communication between a node 
and the base station requires an uninterrupted line-of-sight 
(LOS) even for “plain” Smart Dust (i.e., without using the 
Lighthouse Location System). Hence, the presented location 
system does not introduce additional restriction with respect 
to LOS. 


Temporary LOS obstructions can cause wrong position es- 
timates if a dust node misses one of the laser beams. How- 
ever, the probability of such errors can be reduced by compar- 
ing two or more consecutive positions estimates and rejecting 
them if they differ by more than a small threshold. Reflected 
laser beams are typically not detected by the receiver hard- 
ware, since diffuse reflection reduces the laser light intensity 
drastically. 


Note that other localization systems based on ultrasound and 
radio waves provide location estimates even in the case of an 
obstructed line-of-sight. However, the resulting location esti- 
mates are typically wrong due to relying on signals reflected 
around the obstruction. Often it is difficult to detect such sit- 
uations [14], which may result in using wrong location esti- 
mates unnoticed. 


4.5.6 Robustness 


We assume that base stations are immobile and mounted in a 
safe place (with respect to harmful environmental influences) 
due to their potential long range (see Section 4.5.2). On the 
other hand, dust nodes are subject to mobility and other kinds 
of environmental influences (e.g., LOS obstructions), which 
can cause faulty location estimates. 


However, in Sections 4.5.4 and 4.5.5 we mentioned exten- 
sions to the basic system in order to detect and reject such 
faulty locations estimates with high probability. This leaves 
us in a situation, where dust nodes either obtain good position 
estimates or no at all. 


5 Related Work 


Research has developed numerous systems and technologies 
for automatically locating people, equipment, and other tan- 
gibles. [16] gives an excellent overview and taxonomy of 
such location systems. These systems all involve gathering 
data by sensing real-world physical quantities. The data is in 
tum used to compute a location estimate. Common systems 
use diffuse infrared light [26, 27, 29], visible light [8, 9, 33], 
laser light (22, 23], ultrasound [12, 13, 15, 24, 25, 30], and 
radio waves [2, 3, 4, 18]. 


Some systems have been specifically designed for use in 
multi-hop wireless ad hoc and sensor networks [3, 4, 6, 10, 
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13, 25) and do not require any external hardware infrastruc- 
ture besides the nodes of the network itself. Other systems 
rely on an external infrastructure typically consisting of many 
devices, which have to be carefully placed in the environment 
of the objects being located [2, 15, 24, 29, 30). 


However, the special characteristics of future Smart Dust sys- 
tems as described in Section 2 and the resulting requirements 
for a location system as described in Section 3 rule out the 
usage of all of these location systems. The small size and 
limited resources rule out systems based on radio waves and 
ultrasound, since transducers for these physical media are too 
large and transceivers consume too much energy for Smart 
Dust nodes [19]. The employed optical single-hop com- 
munication rules out all systems which require neighbor-to- 
neighbor or multi-hop communication. The use of a single (or 
few) base station(s) rules out all system which require sub- 
stantial external infrastructure. The required localized loca- 
tion computation (see Section 3.2) rules out all systems where 
nodes cannot compute their location on their own. Addition- 
ally, many systems (e.g., ones based on vision and broad- 
band ultrasound) typically have a high processing overhead 
and large memory footprint due to the necessary signal pro- 
cessing on the raw input data (e.g., time series of images or 
audio samples). 


The systems that come closest to fulfilling the requirements 
of Smart Dust are ones based on vision or laser ranging tech- 
niques. Laser ranging systems are based on measuring the 
distance between the laser ranger device and some passive 
object by a variety of different methods [35]. However, with 
all these methods, only the active laser ranger can estimate 
the distance, not the object being located, which precludes 
localized location computation. The same is true for vision 
based methods, where a high resolution video camera is used 
to estimate node location [8]. There are also systems which 
combine laser ranging and vision-based methods [23], which 
obviously suffer from the same problem. 


6 Conclusion 


Future Smart Dust systems present a novel set of challenges 
to a location system. We examined these challenges and 
found that location systems developed in the past for mobile 
computing systems and COTS sensor networks are not appli- 
cable to Smart Dust systems due to the novel characteristics 
of the latter. 


We presented the Lighthouse location system for future Smart 
Dust systems. By extending the base station, this system al- 
lows Smart Dust to autonomously estimate their physical lo- 
cation with respect to the base station with high precision over 
distances of tens of meters without node calibration. Besides 
the single modified base station, the system does not require 
any additional infrastructure components. This is achieved by 


anew cylindrical lateration method. In contrast to traditional 
spherical methods, this approach does not have a wide base- 
line requirement. On the receiver side, only a simple optical 
receiver (amplified photo diode), moderate processing capa- 
bilities, and little memory are needed. That is, only marginal 
changes to the Smart Dust prototype developed at UC Berke- 
ley are required. 


We presented a prototype implementation of the system, a set 
of initial measurements, and a first analysis of several aspects 
of the system. Currently we are working on better support 
for node mobility and MMSE-based calibration. We are also 
currently analysing the system in more detail. 


We plan to build a second revision of the base station proto- 
type based on deflectable MEMS mirrors, which is expected 
to feature much improved accuracy, size, and power con- 
sumption. 


Future work also includes an analysis of how a real Smart 
Dust implementation influences the quality of the location es- 
timates. This includes factors like reduced clock resolution, 
increased clock skew, and the approximations mentioned in 
Section 4.5.3. 
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Abstract 


Advances in sensing and tracking technology enable 
location-based applications but they also create signif- 
icant privacy risks. Anonymity can provide a high de- 
gree of privacy, save service users from dealing with 
service providers’ privacy policies, and reduce the ser- 
vice providers’ requirements for safeguarding private in- 
formation. However, guaranteeing anonymous usage of 
location-based services requires that the precise location 
information transmitted by a user cannot be easily used 
to re-identify the subject. This paper presents a mid- 
dleware architecture and algorithms that can be used by 
a centralized location broker service. The adaptive al- 
gorithms adjust the resolution of location information 
along spatial or temporal dimensions to meet specified 
anonymity constraints based on the entities who may 
be using location services within a given area. Using 
a model based on automotive traffic counts and carto- 
graphic material, we estimate the realistically expected 
spatial resolution for different anonymity constraints. 
The median resolution generated by our algorithms is 
125 meters. Thus, anonymous location-based requests 
for urban areas would have the same accuracy currently 
needed for E-911 services; this would provide sufficient 
resolution for wayfinding, automated bus routing ser- 
vices and similar location-dependent services. 


1 Introduction 


Improvements in sensor and wireless communication 
technology enable accurate, automated determination 
and dissemination of a user’s or object’s position [1, 2]. 
There is an immense interest in exploiting this positional 
data through location-based services (LBS) [3, 4, 5, 6]. 
For instance, LBSs could tailor their functionality to the 
user’s current location, or vehicle movement data would 
improve traffic forecasting and road planning. 

However, without safeguards, extensive deployment 
of these technologies endangers users’ location privacy 
and exhibits significant potential for abuse [7, 8, 9]. 
Common privacy principles demand, among others, user 
consent, purpose binding,! and adequate data protection 


' When seeking user consent, data collectors need to explain the spe- 
cific purpose for which the data will be used. Subsequent use for other 
purposes is prohibited without additional user approval. 


for collection and usage of personal information [10]. 
Complying with these principles generally requires no- 
tifying users (data subjects) about the data collection and 
the purpose through privacy policies; it also entails im- 
plementing security measures to ensure that collected 
data is only accessed for the agreed-upon purpose. 


This paper investigates a complimentary approach that 
concentrates on the principle of minimal collection. In 
this approach location-based services collect and use 
only de-personalized data—that is, practically anony- 
mous data [11]. This approach promises benefits for both 
parties. For the service provider, practically anonymous 
data causes less overhead. It can be collected, processed, 
and distributed to third parties without user consent. For 
data subjects, it removes the need to evaluate potentially 
complex service provider privacy policies. 


Practical anonymity requires that the subject cannot 
be reidentified (with reasonable efforts) from the loca- 
tion data. Consider a message to a road map service that 
comprises a network address, a user ID, and coordinates 
of the current location. Identifiers like the user ID and 
the network address are obvious candidates for reiden- 
tification attempts. For anonymous service usage, the 
user ID can be omitted and the network address prob- 
lem is addressed by mechanisms such as Crowds [12] or 
Onion Routing [13], which provide sender anonymity. 


However, revealing accurate positional information 
can pose even more serious problems. Consider a. bus 
wayfinding application that overlays bus route and ar- 
rival information, such as that marketed by NextBus [14]. 
The Global Positioning System (GPS) typically provides 
10-30 foot accuracy, and this accuracy can be increased 
using enhancement techniques, such as differential GPS. 
A location-based service could query a bus transit server 
and return information about buses in the current vicin- 
ity and when they will arrive at various stops. By issu- 
ing such a query, the location-based service has leaned 
information about the application user, including her lo- 
cation and some network identity information. This lo- 
cation information can be correlated with public knowl- 
edge to reidentify a user or vehicle. For example, when 
the service is used while still parked in the garage or on 
the driveway, the location coordinates can be mapped to 
the address and the owner of the residence. If queries 
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are sufficiently frequent, they can be used to track an in- 
dividual. Note that this tracking uses publicly available 
information as opposed to the identity behind network 
addresses. The privacy problems are magnified if loca- 
tion information is recorded and distributed continuously 
as envisioned in telematics applications such as “pay as 
you drive” insurance, traffic monitoring, or fleet manage- 
ment. In this case an adversary not only learns about net- 
work services that a subject uses but also can track the 
subjects movements and thus receives real-world infor- 
mation such as frequent visits to a medical doctor, night- 
club, or political organizations. 

Anonymity in LBSs must be addressed at multiple 
levels in the network stack depending on what enti- 
ties can be trusted. This paper approaches the problem 
of anonymity at the application layer by giving service 
providers access to anonymous location information; that 
is, information that is sufficiently altered to prevent re- 
identification. It contributes the following key ideas: 


e a formal metric for location anonymity 


e an adaptive quadtree-based algorithm that decreases 
the spatial resolution of location information to 
meet a specified anonymity constraint 


e an algorithm that yields higher spatial resolution 
through decreasing temporal resolution for the same 
anonymity constraint 


e anevaluation of the expected resolution for these al- 
gorithms based on traffic models comprised of car- 
tographic material and automotive traffic counts 


The structure of the paper is as follows: First we re- 
view related work in the areas of location privacy, anony- 
mous communication, and privacy-aware databases. In 
Section 3 we describe location-based service scenarios 
from the telematics domain and discuss their data ac- 
curacy requirements. Section 4 then analyzes privacy 
threats caused by the location information used in LBSs. 
We continue by developing the concept of k-anonymous 
location information and an algorithm for cloaking too 
precise information in section 5. After that, we describe 
our implementation and evaluation based on automotive 
traffic models and present the corresponding results. Fi- 
nally, we discuss the usefulness of the cloaking algo- 
rithms as well as security and anonymity properties of 
the system. 


2 Related Work 


Prior work on privacy aspects of telematics and location- 
based applications has mostly focused on a policy-based 
approach [15, 16]. Data subjects need to evaluate and 
choose privacy policies offered by the service provider. 
These policies serve as a contractual agreement about 
which data can be collected, for what purpose the data 
can be used, and how it can be distributed. Typically, the 
data subject has to trust the service provider that private 


data is adequately protected. In contrast, the anonymity- 
based approach de-personalizes data before collection, 
thus detailed privacy-policies and safeguards for data are 
not critical. 


Specifically, the IETF Geopriv working group [15] 
is addressing privacy and security issues regarding the 
transfer of high resolution location information to exter- 
nal services and the storage at location servers. It con- 
centrates on the design of protocols and APIs that en- 
able devices to communicate their location in a confiden- 
tial and integrity-preserving manner to a location server. 
The location server can reduce the data’s resolution or 
transform it to different data formats, which can be ac- 
cessed by extemal services if the data subject’s privacy 
policy permits. The working group is also interested in 
enabling unidentified or pseudonymous transfer of loca- 
tion information to the server and access from the server. 
However, it does not claim that this provides a sufficient 
degree of anonymity. 

The Mist routing project for mobile users [17] com- 
bines location privacy with communication aspects. It 
addresses the problem of routing messages to a sub- 
ject’s location while keeping the location private from the 
routers and the sender. To this end, the system comprises 
a set of mist routers organized in a hierarchical structure. 
The leaf nodes have knowledge of user locations but not 
their identities. They refer to them through handles (or 
pseudonyms). Each user selects a higher-level node in 
the tree, which acts as a semi-trusted proxy. It knows 
the identity of the user but not his exact location. The 
paper then presents a cryptographic protocol to establish 
connections between users and their semi-trusted prox- 
ies and mechanisms to connect to communication part- 
ners through their proxies. The paper does not address 
the problem of sending anonymous messages to external 
location-based services. 


Location privacy has also been studied in position sen- 
sor systems systems. The Cricket system [1] places lo- 
cation sensors on the mobile device as opposed to the 
building infrastructure. Thus, location information is not 
disclosed during the position determination process and 
the data subject can choose the parties to which the in- 
formation should be transmitted. Smailagic and Kogan 
describe a similar approach for a wireless LAN based 
location system [18]. However, these solutions do not 
provide for anonymity when location information is in- 
tentionally revealed. 

Anonymous communication in packet-switching net- 
works and web browsing has received a fair amount of 
attention. The fundamental concept of a mix has been 
proposed by Chaum [19] for email communications that 
are untraceable even for eavesdroppers and intermediary 
routers. A mix is a message router that forwards mes- 
sages with the objective that an adversary cannot match 
incoming messages to outgoing messages. In particular, 
such Chaum-mixes have the following properties: mes- 
sages are padded to equal size, incoming and outgoing 
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messages are encrypted with different keys, messages are 
batched and reordered, and replay of incoming messages 
is prevented. Pfitzmann and colleagues [20] extend this 
mechanism to communication channels with continuous, 
delay-sensitive voice traffic. 

Onion Routing [21] implements this anonymization 
protocol for an IP network layer and is applicable to 
both connection-based and connectionless protocols. In 
an initialization phase, the sender determines a route 
through a series of onion routers. The sender then re- 
peatedly adds routing information to the payload and 
encrypts it using the onion routers public key. The re- 
sult is an onion consisting of several layers of encryption 
that are stripped off while the packet passes through the 
router. Since the onion routers act as mix routers, it is 
difficult to trace the path of a data packet through the 
network. 

Crowds [12] adapts a rerouting system for anonymous 
web browsing. This system focuses on protecting against 
individual adversaries, such as the web server, or a num- 
ber of compromised routers. It does not require en- 
cryption techniques, because it relies on the jondos (mix 
routers) to be set up in different administrative domains. 
Thus no party has a global network view over all jon- 
dos. The Anonymizer service [22] has a similar goal, 
whereby users need to trust the single service provider. 
Finally, Hordes [23] reduced the performance overhead 
inherent in such rerouting systems by exploiting multi- 
cast communications and Guan et al. [24] contributed an 
analysis of anonymity properties of these systems using 
the probabilistic method. 

In the database community, a large amount of liter- 
ature exists on security control in statistical databases, 
which is covered by Adam and Wortmann’s survey [25]. 
This research addresses the problem wherein a database 
should grant access to compute statistical functions (sum, 
count, average, etc.) on the data records only under the 
condition that the results do not reveal any specific data 
record. Approaches fall into the categories conceptual, 
input data perturbation, query restriction, and output per- 
turbation; the solution we propose in this paper is similar 
to input data perturbation. 

Instead of statistical point estimates, Agrawal and 
Srikant [26] describe how to obtain estimates of the dis- 
tribution of values in confidential fields, which are suit- 
able for data-mining algorithms. Confidential values are 
perturbed by adding a uniformly distributed random vari- 
able. The distribution of the original values can then be 
estimated through a Bayesian reconstruction procedure. 
An improved reconstruction procedure is described in 
[27]. 

Samarati and Sweeney [28] have developed general- 
ization and suppression techniques for values of database 
tables that safeguard the anonymity of individuals. While 
this research is similar in goal, our work differs in that we 
protect dynamic data delivered from sensors as opposed 
to static database tables. 


3 Accuracy Requirements of 
Location-Based Telematics Services 


A key question for developing an anonymous LBS is: 
How accurate does a location based service need to be in 
order to provide useful information? It proves difficult to 
determine minimum accuracy requirements, since, from 
the service provider’s perspective, more accurate infor- 
mation is generally more useful. However, we attempt 
to convince the reader that more general information is 
still sufficient for a large class of services by reviewing 
example services and the E-911 requirements on mobile 
phone carriers. 

In October 1996, the United States Federal Commu- 
nications Commission mandated the implementation of 
position systems for wireless 911 emergency callers (E- 
911) [29]. This service is designed to provide emer- 
gency rescue and response teams with the location of a 
cell phone emergency call, comparable to the traditional 
“911” service for regular phones. In the final phase, wire- 
less carriers are required to estimate the caller’s position 
with an accuracy of 125 m (RMS) in 67 percent of cases. 
The details have subsequently been subject to debate, 
but this initial requirement gives an indication of the ex- 
pected accuracy. The location systems developed for the 
E-911 requirement have been widely regarded as an en- 
abling technology for location-based services; therefore, 
we will regard this level of accuracy as useful. 


3.1 System Assumptions 


We assume that clients communicate position informa- 
tion to a location server with very high precision; in 
other words, the network client actually provides an ac- 
curate location to the location server. Position determina- 
tion can be implemented either on the client itself (e.g., 
GPS) or by the wireless service provider, for example 
through triangulation of the wireless signal (hybrid ap- 
proaches are also possible). To our knowledge, mobile 
phone operators in the United States found it challenging 
to meet the E-911 accuracy requirements through the lat- 
ter approach. Thus, GPS information is likely far more 
accurate and privacy sensitive. Location-based service 
providers access location information through the loca- 
tion server. The full system comprises a location infor- 
mation source, a wireless network, location servers, and 
LBS servers. In a typical system, location information 
is determined by a location information source such as a 
GPS receiver in a vehicle. It is then periodically transmit- 
ted through a cellular or wireless network to the location 
server. When a vehicle sends a message or request to 
an LBS, the service accesses the vehicle’s current loca- 
tion information from the location server, which acts as 
a proxy or middleware agent. 

Finally, this paper focuses on services that do not re- 
quire the user to log in and or present any kind of iden- 
tifying information at the application layer. We believe 
that such LBSs will become available analogous to free 
services over the Internet. However, it would be inter- 
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esting to extend this research to pseudonymous LBSs, 
which would allow tailoring services to individual users, 
for example. 


3.2 Scenarios 


To illustrate different accuracy requirements of location- 
based services, we provide three typical automotive 
telematics scenarios: Driving Conditions Monitoring, 
Road Hazard Detection, and a Road Map. Services are 
differentiated along the following dimensions: 


e Frequency of Access 
e Time-accuracy / Delay sensitivity 


e Position accuracy 


Table 1 presents a summary of the resulting require- 
ments. 


Driving Conditions Monitoring 


Modem vehicles carry a variety of sensors that can de- 
termine weather and road conditions. Instead of deploy- 
ing an expensive array of fixed sensors alongside high- 
ways, highway operators could obtain this information 
from the in-vehicle sensors. For example, the rain sensor 
built into high-end windshield wipers detects rainfall; ad- 
ditionally, traction control systems can report slippery or 
icy road conditions. The operator might respond to this 
information by dynamically adjusting speed limits on the 
highway. 

Weather phenomena and corresponding road condi- 
tions typically cover larger areas. In addition, most wamn- 
ings and speed limits must be given well ahead of the 
hazardous conditions. Thus, highly accurate position in- 
formation is not necessary; about 100m road segments 
should be a suitable resolution for most cases. Condi- 
tions also do not change very abruptly, thus updates with 
a few minutes delay can be tolerated. In order to detect 
a change in driving conditions the external application 
needs quasi-continuous access to location information. 


Road Hazard Detection 


Dangerous, near-accident situations could be inferred 
from braking or electronic stability systems. Addition- 
ally, crash sensors for airbag deployment detect severe 
accidents. This information could be exploited to auto- 
matically generate statistics about the accident risk at in- 
tersections and road segments. These statistics are valu- 
able for deciding on accident prevention measures. 

Since this application collects longer-term statistics, 
information delay is not important and time accuracy 
requirements are low. For example, it would be useful 
to distinguish night and daylight situations or rush hour 
from mid-day traffic but not to collect information with 
second-resolution. Precise location information is cru- 
cial, however, to pinpoint dangerous spots such as inter- 
sections or pedestrian crossings. 


Road Map 


Drivers might request information related to their current 
location from LBSs. For example, the driver can ask for 
an area map or nearby hotels. The current location can be 
automatically obtained from the GPS sensor of a vehicle 
navigation system. 

Response times of these services are important, thus, 
this application requires high time accuracy. The loca- 
tion, however, can be transmitted with medium accuracy; 
about 100m accuracy should be sufficient for obtaining 
point-of-interest information and area maps. Location 
is revealed only sporadically, when the driver issues re- 
quests. If such systems are used for navigation, the loca- 
tion can be revealed much more frequently. 


4 Privacy Threats Through Location 
Information 


We assume that an adversary seeking to violate 
anonymity may be able to intercept wireless and wired 
communications, may obtain data from the service 
provider’s systems, and may have prior knowledge about 
a subject, whose messages he seeks to identify. 

Our main concem is to prevent an accumulation of 
identifiable location information in service providers sys- 
tems. LBS providers, without any malicious intent, will 
likely log service requests, similar to a web server that 
logs requested URLs and source IP addresses of the re- 
quester. Logs that include location information would 
open the door for subpoenas in court (e.g., divorce) pro- 
ceedings, or individual adversaries who obtain a sub- 
ject’s location information under a pretext. Moreover, a 
less conscientious service provider might seek to identify 
subjects for marketing purposes or sell location records 
to third parties. In these cases, an adversary targets a 
large number of subjects, or seeks to obtain a location 
history for a particular subject from the records of a ser- 
vice provider. 

A different type of adversary seeks to track future 
movements of a particular subject. However, such lo- 
cation information can also be obtained through tradi- 
tional investigative methods such as shadowing a subject 
or mounting a location transmitter to a vehicle. These 
methods are related to the LBS problem in that they de- 
fine a currently accepted level of protection. We con- 
sider the protection of anonymous LBSs sufficient if lo- 
cation tracking requires effort comparable to the tradi- 
tional methods. 


4.1 Threats 


We distinguish two classes of privacy threats related to 
location-based services: communication privacy threats 
and location privacy threats. In the communication 
privacy domain, this paper concentrates on sender 
anonymity, meaning that eavesdroppers on the network 
and LBS providers cannot determine the originator of a 
message. Compared to non-LBS web services, the lo- 
cation information is the key problem: an adversary can 
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Table 1: Approximate accuracy requirements of telematics services 


reidentify the sender of an otherwise anonymous mes- 
sage by correlating the location information with prior 
knowledge or observations about a subject’s location. 

Consider the case where a subject reveals her location 
L in a message M to a location-based service and an 
adversary A has access to this information. Then, sender 
anonymity and location privacy is threatened by location 
information in the following ways: 


Restricted Space Identification. If A knows that space 
L exclusively belongs to subject S then A learns 
that S is in ZL and S has sent M. For example, 
when the owner of a suburban house sends a mes- 
sage from his garage or driveway, the coordinates 
can be correlated with a database of geocoded postal 
addresses (e.g., [30]) to identify the residence. An 
address lookup in phone or property listings then 
reveals the owner and likely originator of the mes- 
sage. 


Observation Identification. If A has observed the cur- 
rent location L of subject S' and finds a message M 
from L then A learns that S' has sent M. For ex- 
ample, the subject has revealed its identity and lo- 
cation in a previous message and then wants to send 
an anonymous message. The later message can be 
linked to the previous one through the location in- 
formation. 


Location Tracking. If A has identified subject S at lo- 
cation L,; and can link series of location updates 
Ly, [e,...,L;4,..., Ln to the subject, then A learns 
that S visited all locations in the series. 


Location privacy threats describe the risk that an ad- 
versary learns the locations that a subject visited (and 
corresponding times). Through these locations, the ad- 
versary receives clues about private information such 
as political affiliations, alternative lifestyles, or medical 
problems. Assuming that a subject does not disclose her 
identity at such a private location, an adversary could still 
gain this information through location tracking. If the 
subject transmits her location with high frequency, the 
adversary can, at least in less populated areas, link sub- 
sequent location updates to the same subject. If at any 
point the subject is identified, her complete movements 
are also known. 


5 Anonymizing Location Information 


In our system model, the mobile nodes communicate 
with external services through a central anonymity server 


that is part of the trusted computing base. In an initial- 
ization phase, the nodes will set up an authenticated and 
encrypted connection with the anonymity server. When 
a mobile node sends position and time information to 
an external service, the anonymity server decrypts the 
message, removes any identifiers such as network ad- 
dresses, and perturbs the position data according to the 
following cloaking algorithms to reduce the reidentifica- 
tion risk. Moreover, the anonymity server acts as a mix- 
router [19], which randomly reorders messagesfrom sev- 
eral mobile nodes, to prevent an adversary from linking 
ingoing and outgoing messages at the anonymity server. 
Finally, the anonymity server forwards the message to 
the external service. 

For designing the perturbation algorithms, we start 
with the assumption that the anonymity server knows 
the current position of all subjects. The subject’s mobile 
nodes could periodically update their position informa- 
tion with the anonymizer. 


5.1 


While anonymity is etymologically defined as “being 
nameless” or “of unknown authorship” [31], informa- 
tion privacy researchers interpret it in a stronger sense. 
According to Pfitzmann and Koehntopp, “anonymity is 
the state of being not identifiable within a set of sub- 
jects, the anonymity set”[11]. Inspired by Samarati and 
Sweeney [28], we consider a subject as k-anonymous 
with respect to location information, if and only if the 
location information presented is indistinguishable from 
the location information of at least k 1 other subjects. 

Unless otherwise stated, we assume that location in- 
formation includes temporal information (i.e., when the 
subject was present at the location). More specifically, 
location information is represented by a tuple contain- 
ing three intervals ((x1, £2], [y1, yo], [t1,¢2]). The inter- 
vals (x1, £2] and [y1, ya] describe a two dimensional area 
where the subject is located. [t, , t2] describes a time pe- 
riod during which the subject was present in the area. 
Note that the intervals represent uncertainty ranges; we 
only know that at some point in time within the temporal 
interval the subject was present at some point of the area 
given by the spatial intervals. Thus, a location tuple for 
a subject is k-anonymous, when it describes not only the 
location of the subject, but also the locations of k 1 
other subjects. In other words, k 1 other subjects also 
must have been present in the area and the time period 
described by the tuple. Generally speaking, the larger the 
anonymity set k is, the higher is the degree of anonymity. 
Thus, we will measure the degree of anonymity as the 


k-Anonymous Location Information 
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size of the anonymity set. 


5.2 Adaptive-Interval Cloaking Algorithms 


The key idea underlying this algorithm is that a given de- 
gree of anonymity can be maintained in any location— 
regardless of population density—by decreasing the ac- 
curacy of the revealed spatial data. To this end, the al- 
gorithm chooses a sufficiently large area, so that enough 
other subjects inhabit the area to satisfy the anonymity 
constraint. 

The desired degree of anonymity is specified by the 
parameter k,»;n, the minimum acceptable anonymity set 
size. Furthermore, the algorithm takes as inputs the cur- 
rent position of the requester, the coordinates of the area 
covered by the anonymity server, and the current posi- 
tions of all other vehicles/subjects in the area. 

The spatial discretization algorithm that identifies a 
sufficiently large area for a given kyp4n is described in 
more detail in Table 2. In summary, the algorithm is in- 
spired by quadtree algorithms [32]. It subdivides the area 
around the subject’s position until the number of subjects 
in the area falls below the constraint k,,;,. The previ- 
ous quadrant, which still meets the constraint, is then re- 
tured. 

An orthogonal approach to spatial cloaking is tempo- 
ral cloaking. This method can reveal spatial coordinates 
with more accuracy, while reducing the accuracy in time. 
The key idea is to delay the request until k,,:n vehicles 
have visited the area chosen for the requestor. The spa- 
tial cloaking algorithm is modified to take an additional 
spatial resolution parameter as input. It then determines 
the monitoring area by dividing the space until the spec- 
ified resolution is reached. The algorithm monitors ve- 
hicle movements across this area. When k,,,;7, different 
vehicles have visited the area, a time interval [t,, ta] is 
computed as follows: ¢2 is set to the current time, and 
t, is set to the time of request minus a random cloaking 
factor. The area and the time interval are then returned. 


6 Implementation 


To be effective, the location anonymizer requires 
location-based services that are used with precise posi- 
tion information by a large user base. We anticipate that 
such services will soon be available based on telemat- 
ics, mobile phone, or wireless community network plat- 
forms. To our knowledge, no such suitable testbed exists 
to date. Therefore, we implemented the anonymization 
algorithms on a Java server platform and evaluated them 
using automotive traffic simulations based on US geo- 
logical survey (USGS) cartographic material. 

The USGS publishes detailed transportation network 
information at the city level in the Spatial Data Transfer 
Standard [33]. We extracted vector coordinates of pri- 
mary, secondary, and minor roads from the transportation 
layer of the 1 : 24,000 scale Digital Line Graph [34] 
data files. The data has a resolution of 0.61m. Specif- 
ically, we selected 2000x2000m areas from the city of 
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Figure 2: Hourly traffic volume relative to daily traffic 
volume during a typical August 2002 day 


Denver, Colorado, where we had access to traffic count 
statistics. Figure 1 shows maps of selected areas. The 
thickest lines indicate expressways, the medium lines ar- 
terials, and the thin lines collector streets. Two maps 
(area 1 ,area 2) included predominantly expressways, the 
other maps (area 3, area 4) mostly collector streets. Co- 
ordinates are given in meters in zone 13 of the Universal 
Transverse Mercator (UTM) projection using the North 
American 83 geodetic datum. 

A traffic study [35] reports the 24 hour traffic volume 
at specific points along roads. We averaged the counts 
for different urban road types and mapped them onto the 
USGS road classes as shown in Table 3. Traffic volume 
was computed as the average 24 hour bi-directional traf- 
fic count. 


Traffic Volume 


USGS Class || Road Type 


Expressway 


Arterial 
Collector 





Table 3: Mapping of Traffic Study volumes to road 
classes from USGS data 


The algorithms are evaluated at different times of 
day, because traffic volume changes heavily between 
peak and night hours. An adjustment factor for each 
hour was derived as follows. The Colorado Department 
of Transportation maintains continuous traffic counters 
along several highways. For each hour of a day, we cal- 
culated the percentage of total daily traffic present during 
this hour from the mean August 2002 traffic counts for 25 
highways [36]. Figure 2 shows the results marked with 
95% confidence intervals. 

To create a traffic snapshot for a given hour, we place 
vehicles on the road segments according to a uniform 
stochastic process. The number of vehicles on a road 
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Initialize the quadrants g and qprey as the total area covered by the anonymizer 
Initialize a traffic vector with the current positions of all known vehicles 
Initialize p as the position of requestor vehicle 

If the number of vehicles in traffic vector < kmin, 

then return the previous quadrant qprev 


Divide q into quadrants of equal size 

Set dprev to g 

Set q to the quadrant that includes p 

Remove all vehicles outside q from the traffic vector 
Repeat from Step 2 





Table 2: Adaptive-interval cloaking algorithm. The algorithm computes an area (quadrant) that includes the actual 
requester and enough potential requesters to satisfy the anonymity constraint kj,in. 
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Figure 1: Selected 2000x2000m evaluation areas. The thickest lines indicate expressways, the medium lines arterials, 
and the thin lines collector streets. Two maps (area 1, area 2) included predominantly expressways, the other maps 
(area 3, area 4) mostly collector streets. Coordinates are in meters based on UTM Zone 13. 


segment n is determined by For all experiments we assume an average velocity v 
of 10m/s and report mean results for a 24-hour period, 

fs Ixcxh that is, one snapshot for each hour of day. Unless other- 

v wise stated, the anonymity constraint k,,;,, was set to 5, 


: which we intuitively judge as a fair level of anonymity. 
with traffic count c, hour adjustment h, vehicle velocity 


v, length of a road segment J. 
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7 Accuracy Results 


Figure 3 presents an overview of our results. It illus- 
trates the dependency of the resulting spatial resolution 
on road characteristics and traffic densities. For each of 
the selected maps and corresponding traffic densities, the 
median spatial resolution of 10000 simulated LBS re- 
quests is shown. In addition, the mean anonymity k, 
which represents the average number of subjects in the 
chosen area, is plotted against the second scale (right) on 
the y-axis. 

The median resolution decreases as collector street 
mileage increases over highway mileage. For the high- 
way areas with their high density of vehicles, the median 
accuracy is 30 and 65 meters. For the collector areas 
the resolution decreases to 125 and 250 meters. Interest- 
ingly, across all areas the spatial intervals selected by the 
adaptive algorithms not only have the same anonymity 
bound (5 subjects), but also a similar mean anonymity at 
approximately 10 subjects. 

Figure 4 and Figure 5 provide more detail on the spa- 
tial resolution results by showing the relative distribution 
of resolutions in the form of histograms for a highway 
(1) and a collector area (4), respectively. While in the 
highway area less than 10% of requests reach a resolu- 
tion lower than 125 meters, it is about 60% for the col- 
lector street area. Figure 5 also illustrates the relation- 
ship between anonymity and resolution in a single area. 
For lower resolutions (bigger areas) the mean anonymity 
does not stay near the minimum, but increases to more 
than triple the k,,;, constraint of five. When the algo- 
rithm is forced to choose a lower resolution, it has to 
quadruple the area and thereby includes more vehicles 
than necessary. 

Figure 6 illustrates the tradeoff between the degree 
of anonymity and resolution, showing median resolu- 
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Figure 3: Dependency of spatial resolution and mean 
anonymity on area characteristics. For each evaluation 
area, the figure shows the median resolution from a large 
number of requests (left y-axis scale) and the mean ac- 
tual anonymity—the number of subjects indistinguish- 
able from the requestor (right y-axis scale). 


tion and mean anonymity k for different anonymity con- 
straints kin. The results stem from area number 3 with 
predominantly collector streets. Resolution is negatively 
correlated to the anonymity constraint. Also note that 
mean anonymity is approximately double the anonymity 
constraint. Again, this suggests that an improved dis- 
cretization algorithm could yield better resolution with 
lower mean anonymity (i.e., closer to the minimum con- 
straint). 

Spatial resolution can also be improved through reduc- 
tions in temporal accuracy. Figure 7 shows the mean re- 
duction in temporal resolution (and delay of messages) 
required to reach a specified spatial resolution. Results 
are reported for a highway area (2) and a collector street 
area (3). The anonymity constraint is also varied be- 
tween five and ten. As expected, the temporal accuracy 
decreases for higher anonymity constraints, more collec- 
tor streets, and higher spatial resolution. For highways 
the temporal resolution stays below 30s for resolutions 
up to 15m. On collector streets the resolution decreases 
to about 70s at this level of spatial accuracy. 


8 Discussion 


The analysis concentrates on interpreting the accuracy 
results and identifying anonymity and security limita- 
tions. We define security problems as adversarial at- 
tempts to obtain more accurate or extra data from the sys- 
tem that violates the anonymity constraint. Anonymity 
problems involve identification based on the data allowed 
by the anonymity constraint. 


8.1 Accuracy 


The results are encouraging when compared against the 
E-911 requirements introduced in Section 3 as a yard- 
stick for useful location information. However, they vary 
widely across different types of areas. The highway areas 
yield better than required accuracy (less than 10% over 
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Figure 4: Relative frequency of spatial resolution for 
highway area (1). This figure illustrates the distribution 
of resolutions over a large number of simulated requests. 
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125m), collector street area (3) with a median of 125m 
is close to the requirements, and collector street area (4) 
clearly does not meet the requirements. 

The results also show that the spatial accuracy can be 
adjusted through reductions in temporal resolution. The 
inherent delay of this approach makes it unsuitable for 
services that require a quick response. However, a large 
class of monitoring services along the scenarios of driv- 
ing conditions monitoring and road hazard detection are 
well served by this approach. Brief delays, comparable 
to the delays experienced in web browsing over slower 
Internet connections, might also be acceptable for more 
interactive LBSs such as a road map service. These de- 
lays would also ensure at least 125m resolutions for the 
collector street area (4). Furthermore, delaying requests 
becomes unnecessary if the system can precompute tem- 
poral and spatial resolutions before the requests are is- 
sued. We believe that an investigation of this approach 
would be a worthwhile continuation of this work. 


8.2 Security Analysis 


From a security perspective, the wireless carriers or 
eavesdroppers can attempt to circumvent the location 
anonymizer and accurately locate a subject using the 
wireless channel. Authentication and encryption be- 
tween the location client and the anonymity server ef- 
fectively prevents them from listening to the exact coor- 
dinates or impersonating anonymity servers. The times- 
tamp in the location beacons ensures that the bitstring 
of subsequent encrypted packets from the same location 
differs and also protects from replay attacks. 

More difficult to prevent are attempts to estimate the 
location of a transmitter based on physical layer prop- 
erties of the network. Several cooperating receivers can 
triangulate the position of a transmitter through methods 
such as time of arrival (TOA)[29]. Judging from the tech- 
nical difficulties encountered in implementing the E-911 
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Figure 5: Relative frequency of spatial resolution for col- 
lector road area (4). In addition to the distribution of 
resolutions (left y-axis scale), the figure shows the mean 
actual anonymity at each resolution (right y-axis scale). 
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Figure 6: Dependency of spatial resolution and mean 
anonymity on anonymity constraint. This figure illus- 
trates how spatial resolution (left scale) and mean actual 
anonymity (right scale) vary with different anonymity 
constraints (x-axis). 
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Figure 7: Tradeoff between temporal and spatial resolu- 
tion. The figure shows the mean reduction in temporal 
resolution necessary to reach a specified spatial resolu- 
tion. The tradeoff is shown for a highway (2) and a col- 
lector (3) area at different anonymity constraints. 


requirement for mobile phones, location information ob- 
tained through these mechanisms would likely be about 
1-2 orders of magnitude less accurate than information 
reported by in-vehicle GPS receivers. Thus, anonymity 
constraints would rarely be violated. 


Another potential attack seeks to trick the location 
server into releasing too accurate data. An adversary 
could spoof a number of additional virtual vehicles or 
have real vehicles report incorrect location information. 
If the location server includes these nonexistent vehi- 
cles in its computation, the released location information 
would likely not meet the anonymity constraints. How- 
ever the location server only accepts one location beacon 
from each authenticated vehicle. This means, the adver- 
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sary would need to acquire a potentially large number of 
authentication keys. Therefore, authentication keys re- 
quire adequate protection, such as storage in secure hard- 
ware. 


8.3 Anonymity 


k-Anonymity reduces the privacy threats outlined in sec- 
tion 4. If a location tuple is k-anonymous, the adver- 
sary cannot uniquely identify the originator of a mes- 
sage through space identification or observation identi- 
fication, since the tuple matches & 1 other subjects as 
well. Given no other information the reidentification risk 
is therefore t Similarly, location tracking faces obsta- 
cles when attempting to link subsequent location updates 
to a subject. Since kK 1 other subjects are in the area, 
it is not clear whether the location update actually origi- 
nated from the same subject. In other words, if multiple 
subjects are using a LBS through the anonymity service, 
it is difficult for the LBS to generate movement paths of 
subjects even if they provide location updates with high 
frequency. 

At this point, it is difficult to gauge which size of k 
is minimally necessary or sufficient. Fundamentally, it 
depends on the resources of the potential adversary. A 
minimum of 2 is obviously required in this particular al- 
gorithm to yield any protection. In practice, the parame- 
ter will likely be determined through user preferences. 

While the basic algorithm ensures k-anonymity for in- 
dividual location requests, problems can arise when re- 
quests for multiple vehicles are issued. Consider the fol- 
lowing location tuples obtained from 4 different vehicles: 


1: ({0, 1], (0, 1], [t1, ¢2]) 


2 : ((1, 2], [0, 1], [t1, ta]) 
3: ((0, 1], [1, 2], [¢1, ¢a]) 
4: ((0, 2], (0, 2], [¢1, ta]) 


These tuples are overlapping in time and space. The 
first three tuples specify adjacent quadrants, while the 
fourth one specifies a larger quadrant that covers the 
three others; this scenario is also illustrated in Figure 8. 
For simplicity, assume that all tuples were processed 
with the same kin parameter, say 3, and the time inter- 
val is too small for vehicles to significantly move. Then 
an adversary can conclude that request number 4 must 
have originated from quadrant ((1, 2], [1,2]), because 
otherwise the algorithm would have chosen a smaller 
quadrant. This inference violates the anonymity con- 
straint; it illustrates that an adversary gains information 
from tuples overlapping in time and space. 

Furthermore, sophisticated adversaries may mount an 
identification attack if they can link multiple requests to 
the same subject and can repeatedly obtain the subject’s 


Recall that we assume subjects do not transmit an identifier or 
pseudonym such as user ID to the LBS that would allow for trivial 
linking of subsequent location updates 





Figure 8: Compromised anonymity through overlapping 
requests. The circles and squares represent subjects and 
the quadrants computed by the cloaking algorithm, re- 
spectively. If each numbered subject requests a service 
simultaneously, subject 4 could be identified. 


location information from other sources. Consider an un- 
popular LBS that is rarely accessed. If this service is 
requested repeatedly from approximately the same spa- 
tial region, an adversary could conclude that the requests 
stem with high probability from the same subject (i.e., 
link the requests). If, in addition, the adversary knows 
that a certain subject was present in each of the spatial 
areas specified in the LBS requests, the adversary can de- 
termine with high probability that this subject originated 
the requests. This inference is based on the assumption 
that it is unlikely that other subjects from the anonymity 
set traveled along the same path, given the path is long 
enough (enough request were observed) relative to the 
size of the anonymity set. However, such an attack re- 
quires a large effort in determining a subject’s actual po- 
sition for a sufficient number of requests. 

Although the anonymity constraint is not met in such 
cases, further research is needed to determine how se- 
rious these issues are. In practice, not every overlap- 
ping request allows such straightforward inferences and 
the probability of overlaps depends on the frequency 
of requests issued by subjects. To ensure meeting the 
anonymity constraint, disclosure control extensions to 
the cloaking algorithm could keep track of and prevent 
overlapping requests. Similarly, the algorithm could take 
into account the popularity of the accessed LBS to pre- 
vent linking of unusual requests. 

Finally, it is important to realize that k-anonymity 
is only provided with respect to location information. 
Other service-specific information contained inside a 
message to a LBS could still identify the subject. This is 
analogous to anonymous communication services, which 
reduce reidentification risks of network addresses, but do 
not address other message content. Location informa- 
tion, however, will likely pose more serious risks than 
other typical message content. 


9 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper analyzed the technical feasibility of anony- 
mous usage of location-based services. It showed that 
location data introduces new and potentially more se- 
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vere privacy risks than network addresses pose in con- 
ventional services. Both the reidentification and the loca- 
tion tracking risk can be reduced through k-anonymous 
data. A system model and a quadtree-based algorithm 
were introduced to guarantee k-anonymous location in- 
formation through reductions in location resolution. The 
main question we addressed was whether the resulting 
data accuracy is adequate for location-based services. 
Since the accuracy is dependent on traffic conditions, 
the algorithm was empirically evaluated using a traffic 
distribution model derived from traffic counts and car- 
tographic material. Specifically, we draw the following 
conclusions: 


e The quadtree-based algorithm reached accuracy 
levels comparable to the phase IT E-911 require- 
ments, and thus should be suitable for many 
location-based services. 


e In areas with major highways the median accuracy 
is approximately 30m and increases to 250m for city 
areas with large block sizes. These results were ob- 
tained with an anonymity constraint of 5, yielding a 
mean anonymity level of approximately 10 people 
who may have issued a particular request. 


e Spatial resolution can be significantly improved 
through a several seconds reduction in temporal res- 
olution. Because of the imposed delay, this method 
is most applicable to noninteractive services. 


9.1 Future Work 


There are three directions for future work. ‘The first 
avenue attempts to improve upon the resolution of the 
anonymizer. We plan to study clustering algorithms that 
can more intelligently pick minimally sized areas with 
sufficient traffic. The mean traffic volume in the ar- 
eas identified by the current algorithms is approximately 
double the anonymity constraint, which leaves ample 
room for improvements. Furthermore, the algorithms 
should be able to operate with incomplete location in- 
formation, where the position of subjects is periodically 
sampled rather than continuously updated. 

The more difficult issue is decoupling the anonymizer 
from the current client-server architecture. For individ- 
ual users to remain anonymous, the location server must 
have sufficient users within a geographic locale; unless 
the different users subscribe to the same location service, 
the reduced sample population available to any given lo- 
cation server may not suffice to anonymize queries for a 
given area. The algorithms we have used are efficient, 
and could execute on a wireless device. However, they 
require location information from different devices in the 
local area in order to judge the density of devices. Thus, 
at first sight, a “peer-to-peer” location anonymizing sys- 
tem requires access to the same information that it is at- 
tempting to cloak. 

Lastly, we plan to deploy this anonymity system in 
a wireless LAN community network. Such community 


networks use high-speed wireless networking to pro- 
vide Internet access; one example are the wireless ac- 
cess points common at coffee shops. These wireless net- 
works have a limited range of 300-1500 feet, meaning 
that coarse location information can be determined sim- 
ply by associating with a specific access point. In these 
networks, location based cloaking must occur at the ap- 
plication, network and physical layers. 
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Abstract 


Mobile computing characteristics demand data manage- 
ment systems to support independent operation. How- 
ever, the execution of updates in a mobile client usually 
need to be considered tentative because uncoordinated 
updates that conflict need to be reconciled. In this paper 
we present a mechanism to independently guarantee that 
updates can be executed in the server without conflicts. 
To this end, clients obtain leased reservations upon the 
database state. Updates are specified as common small 
PL/SQL programs, dubbed mobile transactions, that ex- 
ecute both in the mobile client and in the server. Using 
the available reservations, the client transparently veri- 
fies that a transaction can be executed in the same way 
both in the mobile client and in the server, thus leading 
to the same final result. Mobile transactions may specify 
conflict detection and resolution rules to be used when 
transactions cannot be locally guaranteed. 


1 Introduction 


Despite advances in hardware and communication tech- 
nology, the connectivity in mobile devices is intermit- 
tent because of physical, economical and energy factors. 
These characteristics call for support of independent op- 
eration, i.e., uSers must be allowed to read and mod- 
ify a shared database with no remote synchronization. 
Even when connectivity is available, independent oper- 
ation may be used to overcome latency and bandwidth 
problems, interference among multiple long interactive 
transactions and to reduce load during service peaks. 


Optimistic replication is used to support independent op- 
eration [19, 14, 20, 11]. In such approaches, clients 
maintain local data copies and modify them indepen- 
dently. The uncoordinated updates are integrated in the 
common database state solving any conflict caused by 
concurrent modifications. As this reconciliation process 
may lead to a different final result (or even to the abor- 
tion of the transaction), the client can not independently 
determine the final result of a transaction. 


This paper presents the Mobisnap mobile database sys- 


*This work is partially supported by FCT/MCT. Nuno Preguica is 
partially supported by a FSE scholarship. 


tem, focusing on support for independent operation. The 
Mobisnap middleware extends a traditional client/server 
SQL database system. The single server maintains the of- 
Jicial database state. Mobile clients cache database snap- 
shots. Applications running on mobile devices update 
the shared database submitting small PL/SQL [13] pro- 
grams, dubbed mobile transactions. During independent 
operation, mobile transactions are tentatively executed in 
the mobile clients. Later, the clients propagate these mo- 
bile transactions to the server, where the transaction pro- 
grams are re-executed against the official database state. 


Unlike transaction re-execution and validation based on 
read and write sets, the execution of the mobile transac- 
tion program in the server allows the definition of con- 
flict detection and resolution rules that exploit the se- 
mantics of the operation (a similar approach is used in 
Bayou [20]). 


Mobisnap combines this conflict resolution strategy with 
a conflict avoidance mechanism based on reservations. 
A reservation provides some kind of promise upon the 
database state, depending on the type of reservation. Mo- 
bile clients may obtain leased [5] reservations before dis- 
connecting. When a mobile transaction is executed in the 
client, the system transparently verifies if the available 
reservations are sufficient to guarantee its final result in- 
dependently. If the client holds enough reservations, the 
local result can be considered definite because reserva- 
tions guarantee that no conflict will arise when the trans- 
action is re-executed in the server. 


Our reservation mechanism presents the following con- 
tributions. First, it includes several types of reservations 
(unlike other proposals that define a single type, such as 
escrow techniques [9]). As it is shown in section 4.5, 
it is usually necessary to combine the use of different 
types of reservations to guarantee the result of any trans- 
action. Second, the system transparently verifies if the 
available reservations can guarantee the result of a mo- 
bile transaction written in unmodified PL/SQL (unlike 
previous systems [12], no special function is used to ac- 
cess the reserved data items). Third, it implements the 
reservation model integrated with mobile transactions in 
a SQL-based system. 
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The Mobisnap implementation described in this paper 
represents an interoperable and evolutionary middleware 
approach towards mobility, instead of a “revolutionary” 
one. Application that run in the Mobisnap system can use 
the new mechanisms — mobile transactions and reserva- 
tions. However, legacy clients are still allowed to access 
the database server directly, without modifications. 


This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 discusses 
the design principles in the context of typical applica- 
tions. Section 3 presents the overall Mobisnap system. 
Section 4 details reservations. Section 5 describes the 
current status of our work. Section 6 presents an evalua- 
tion of reservations. Section 7 discusses related work and 
section 8 concludes the paper with some final remarks. 


2 Design principles 


The main concepts of the Mobisnap system will be high- 
lighted with the help of three typical scenarios — we will 
come back to these examples throughout the paper. In the 
first scenario, the user is a mobile salesman selling com- 
modities (e.g., CD’s, shoes, etc.). The number of com- 
modities can be large and the available stock for each 
one is limited — all items of a given commodity are as- 
sumed identical. The salesman receives orders from her 
customers that must be satisfied with the current stock. 


The second scenario is a variant of the first one, but the 
commodity’s items are not identical (e.g., tickets for the 
theater, train tickets, etc.). 


In the third scenario, the database contains a datebook 
with appointments. Several persons can change the same 
datebook (e.g. a person and his secretary). The opera- 
tions typically insert or remove an appointment. 


In all the above scenarios, the mobile database system 
must support independent operation to allow users to 
continue their work while disconnected. During inde- 
pendent operation the system can provide local access to 
shared data using partial database snapshots. For exam- 
ple, a salesman only needs to cache information about the 
products he sells and the customers he intends to visit. 


2.1 Mobile transactions, a tool for handling 
concurrent updates 


A transaction executed independently in a mobile de- 
vice observes the cached database state. Later, when 
the transaction is propagated to the server, other trans- 
actions might have changed the database. In this case, 
the transaction execution in the client, as defined by its 
read and write sets, might no longer be valid. To solve 
these situations it is necessary to rely on semantic infor- 
mation [20, 11] to define appropriate conflict detection 
and resolution rules that must be enforced when transac- 
tions are integrated in the official database state. 


In Mobisnap, operations that modify the database are ex- 


pressed as mobile transactions (or simply transactions 
where no confusion may arise). A mobile transaction is 
a small program written in a subset of the PL/SQL [13] 
language. The following changes to PL/SQL have been 
introduced: (1) commit and rollback statements end the 
execution of a mobile transaction, i.e., they act as a re- 
turn; (2) when the result of a select into statement in- 
cludes more than one (sub-)row, one row is returned (in- 
stead of raising an exception); (3) the newid function was 
added to retum the same new unique identifier when the 
transaction is executed in the client and in the server. 


A mobile transaction is executed tentatively in the client, 
and later propagated to the server. Its final result is only 
obtained when the transaction is executed in the server. 
A mobile transaction is always executed running its pro- 
gram witha specially designed PL/SQL interpreter. Each 
mobile transaction accesses the database in the context of 
a distinct database transaction. 


Programmers may reason about a mobile transaction as 
a mobile program that will be executed in the server. 
This approach allows programmers to express suitable 
conflict detection and resolution rules for each situation. 
The following examples, from the previous application 
scenarios, show two possible approaches. The mobile 
transaction of figure 1 inserts a new order received by a 
mobile salesman. In this case, the conditions for accept- 
ing the order are precisely expressed — stock availability 
and price acceptability are checked (line 7) before insert- 
ing the order (lines 8-11). The transaction is not aborted 
if the values are different in the server, but only if the 
specified conditions are violated. The mobile transaction 
of figure 2 inserts a new appointment in a shared calen- 
dar giving two alternative periods of time (lines 3-4 and 
8-9 check the calendar availability for each alternative). 
In this case, conflicts can be solved if, at least, one of the 
expressed alternatives is possible. 


2.2 Reservations, a tool for guaranteeing re- 
sults independently 


As it has been explained before, the independent execu- 
tion of a transaction must be considered tentative. How- 
ever, independently guaranteeing the result of a transac- 
tion might be important. For example, a mobile salesman 
could immediately guarantee that the orders received can 
be satisfied. To this end, locks are the traditional so- 
lution, but they must be adapted to be used in mobile 
environments. As a mobile client must keep the locks 
while it is disconnected, locks should affect as few data 
items as possible. Sometimes locks are still unnecessar- 
ily restrictive. For example, escrow techniques [9] can 
guarantee concurrent updates to variables that represent 
partitionable resources ~ the available resources are di- 
vided among the mobile clients. 


Any of these solutions alone is insufficient to guarantee 
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--n----- ORDER PRODUCT: name = "BLUE THING"; quantity = 10; highest price = 50.00 ------ 


DECLARE 
prd_price FLOAT; 
prd_stock INTEGER; 


SELECT price, stock INTO prd price, prd_stock FROM products WHERE name = ‘BLUE THING’; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 BEGIN 
6 

s IF prd_price <= 50.00 AND prd_stock >= 10 THEN 
9 


10 NOTIFY( ‘SMTP’, ‘sal-07@thingco.pt’, ‘Order accepted ...'); 
11 COMMIT prd_price; 

12 ENDIF; 

13 ROLLBACK; 


14 ON ROLLBACK NOTIFY( ‘SMS’, ‘351927435456', ‘Impossible order...'); 


15 END; 


-- checks price acceptability and stock availability 
UPDATE products SET stock = prd_stock - 10 WHERE name = ‘BLUE THING‘; 
INSERT INTO orders VALUES (newid,’Clt foo’,'BLUE THING’ ,10,prd_price) ; 


-- newid returns the same unique identifier 
-- in the client and in the server 


-- commits and returns the price used in transaction 


-- rollbacks and returns when customer's preferences cannot be satisfied 


-- sends notification to user on rollback 


Figure 1: Mobile transaction specifying a new order submitted by a mobile salesman. 


see eeseeuss SCHEDULE MEETING: ‘17-FEB-2002' at 10:00 OR '18-FEB-2002' at 9:00 --------------------------------- 


BEGIN 


1 

2 

3 SELECT count (*) INTO cnt FROM datebook WHERE day='17-FEB-2002’ AND hour=10; 
4 -- checks calendar availability for 17-FEB-2002 at 10:00 
: -- code omitted: update datebook, send notification if appropriate, 
6 

s 

8 

9 


IF (cnt = 0) THEN 


COMMIT ('17-FEB-2002',10); 
ENDIF; 


SELECT count(*) INTO cnt FROM datebook WHERE day='18-FEB-2002' AND hour=9; 
-- checks calendar availability for 18-FEB-2002 at 9:00 


IF (cnt = 0) THEN 


-- first alternative 


-- commits and returns info on the committed alternative 


-- second alternative 


10 -- code omitted: update datebook, send notification if appropriate, 

11 COMMIT ('18-FEB-2002' ,9); -- commits and returns info on the committed alternative 
12 ENDIF; 

13 ROLLBACK; -- rollbacks and returns when no alternative is possible 


14 ON ROLLBACK NOTIFY( 'SMS', '351927435456', ‘Impossible to schedule... '); 


15 END; 


Figure 2: Mobile transaction adding a new appointment to a shared calendar (declaration of variables is omitted). 


the outcome of the mobile transactions presented in fig- 
ures | and 2 (without being too restrictive). Consider the 
example of figure 1. To guarantee that the order can be 
accepted, it is necessary to guarantee that the conditions 
expressed in line 7 are true when the transaction is ex- 
ecuted in the server. Escrow techniques can guarantee 
stock availability (prd_stock > 10), but they do not help 
to guarantee price acceptability (prd_price < 50.00). In 
this case, a lock can be used but it is too restrictive (a 
reservation that allows to use a reserved value for a data 
item, despite of its current value, can be used in our sys- 
tem, as described in section 4). Application knowledge, 
extemal to the system, can also be used to guarantee the 
validity of some conditions by voluntarily limiting the 
degree of concurrency (e.g. prices are only updated dur- 
ing the night). This approach is not safe and it can be 
easily broken in a large scale scenario. Therefore, the 
system needs to combine different techniques in a single 
framework to safely guarantee the outcome of a transac- 
tion independently (see other examples in section 4.5). 


In Mobisnap, the outcome of mobile transactions can be 
guaranteed independently using an SQL-based reserva- 
tion mechanism (detailed in section 4). A reservation is 
similar to a semantic lock and it provides some promise 
upon the database state. Mobisnap defines several types 
of reservations, each one providing a different type of 
promise. The different types of reservations were intro- 
duced to support the typical scenarios described earlier. 
Reservations are valid during a limited period of time 


(thus preventing a client that becomes permanently dis- 
connected from holding a reservation forever). 


Mobile clients obtain reservations before disconnecting. 
When a transaction is executed in the client, the system 
transparently checks that the client holds enough reser- 
vations to prevent other clients from making updates that 
might later be found to conflict with the local transaction. 
If enough reservations exist, the client can independently 
guarantee the final result of the transaction because reser- 
vation guarantee that the transaction program is executed 
in the same way both in the client and in the server (given 
that it is propagated to the server before the used reser- 
vations expire). 


Our reservation model transparently uses all available 
reservations to guarantee mobile transactions (i.e., the 
transaction do not need to specify which reservation 
should be used). Thus, no special function is needed to 
manipulate the reserved data items and programmers can 
specify operations as normal PL/SQL programs. 


Some ideas used in our reservation model had already 
been proposed [5, 9, 7]. However, the integration of mul- 
tiple types of reservations (including the introduction of 
new ones) and their adaptation to mobile environments, 
the transparent detection of their usage and its imple- 
mentation in an SQL- based system are new contributions 
that are important for the usability of these concepts. As 
far as we know, its integration with mobile transactions 
makes our system unique. 
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Figure 3: The Mobisnap system architecture. 


3  Mobisnap system 


The Mobisnap system manages information structured 
according to the relational data model. Its architecture 
is based on an extended client/server middleware archi- 
tecture, as depicted in figure 3. Mobisnap server and 
clients rely on unmodified relational database systems to 
store data. The server holds the primary copy of all data 
items in the central database. The server is expected to 
be mostly available and well connected. Legacy clients 
can access the central database directly (i.e., without ac- 
cessing the Mobisnap server). 


Mobisnap clients (or simply clients) can run on mobile 
or stationary computers and be disconnected for long pe- 
riods of time. Mobisnap clients do not access the central 
database directly — they always communicate with the 
Mobisnap server. Users access the database using appli- 
cations that run on client machines. When connected, 
the read and write operations executed by an application 
may be immediately executed in the server. 


We now describe independent operation (and the mech- 
anisms to support it). A mobile client locally replicates 
a subset of the database. This partial replica contains 
a subset of the database tables; for each table a subset 
of the columns; finally, only a subset of the records is 
cached for each table. Currently, the user/application de- 
fines the cache contents using a variant of the SQL select 
statement. Other data accessed by the application is also 
cached using a least recently used algorithm. The pre- 
fetch subsystem in the client periodically updates cache 
contents. This simple strategy could be improved using 
more complex caching techniques (e.g. [3, 10]), but this 
problem is outside of the scope of this paper. 


The client maintains two copies of the database state: a 
tentative and a committed one. The tentative version con- 
tains the state after executing all disconnected transac- 
tions. The committed version contains the state after ex- 
ecuting transactions that are guaranteed by reservations. 
This version is only maintained if enough resources exist. 
Both versions are refreshed when a mobile clients con- 
nects to the server by obtaining, at least, a new copy of 
the modified records. Applications may read either ver- 


sion using SQL queries — the application selects which 
version should be used for each query. 


Applications modify the database by submitting mobile 
transactions. The client executes each mobile transaction 
locally and returns a result. If the client holds enough 
reservations to guarantee the outcome of the transaction, 
the result can be considered definite. In this case, both 
versions of the cache are updated. Otherwise, the result 
is tentative — only the tentative version is updated. 


After being locally executed, a mobile transaction is 
logged in the mobile device. When the mobile client re- 
connects, it propagates logged transactions to the server. 
On weakly-connected environments, propagation may be 
incremental. 


When the server receives a mobile transaction, it exe- 
cutes the transaction program to obtain its final result. 
If the transaction has been guaranteed in the client and 
all used reservations are still valid, the reservation model 
guarantees that the outcome of the transaction is the same 
in the client and in the server. In the next section we de- 
tail the reservation model and its interaction with trans- 
action processing. 


When a client obtains a reservation, the server must guar- 
antee that no transaction from any other client violates 
the promise provided by the reservation. For example, if 
a client reserves one seat in a train (to guarantee transac- 
tions independently), the server guarantees that, at least, 
one seat remains available — any transaction that tries to 
book the last available seat is aborted. If the reservation 
is not used, some transactions may have been aborted un- 
necessarily — in the end, one seat is available. 


To handle these situations, Mobisnap includes a reevalu- 
ation mechanism. Transactions that abort in the server 
can be re-executed after relevant reservations are can- 
celled or expire. In this sense, a reservation can be seen 
as an option to modify the database first. When an appli- 
cation submits a mobile transaction, it may specify that 
the reevaluation mechanism should be used and set the 
deadline to obtain the final result, i.e., the last time for 
transaction re-execution in the server. 


When the final result of a mobile transaction is obtained, 
the user may no longer be connected to the system. In 
Mobisnap, mobile transactions may use the notify func- 
tion to immediately notify users of its final result (e.g. 
using SMS or pager messages). The notify invocations 
are handled in a special way: they are only executed dur- 
ing the final execution of the transaction in the server. 
The messages produced by the notify function are propa- 
gated asynchronously by the Mobisnap server (that han- 
dles temporary errors). A similar approach can be used 
to defer other actions on the outside world until the defi- 
nite execution of a transaction, thus avoiding the need to 
undo the effects of tentative actions. 
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4 Reservations 


The goal of reservations is to independently guarantee 
the final result of mobile transactions by guaranteeing 
that no conflict will arise when the transaction program is 
executed in the server. The Mobisnap reservation model 
is designed to achieve this goal while applications con- 
tinue to use traditional SQL statements. 


4.1 Types of reservations 


A reservation provides some kind of guarantee for the fu- 
ture execution of a transaction in the server. In this sub- 
section we present the types of reservations implemented 
in Mobisnap (see section 4.5 for examples). 


Value-change and slot reservations 


A value-change reservation provides the exclusive right 
to modify the state of an existing data item (i.e., a sub- 
set of columns in some row). For example, a user may 
reserve the right to change the description of a specific 
seat in a train. This is like a traditional fine-grain write 
lock [7]. 


A slot reservation provides the exclusive right to in- 
sert/remove/modify rows with some given values. For 
example, a user may reserve the right to schedule a meet- 
ing in a given room in some defined period. This is like 
a predicate lock [7], and includes rows that exist and that 
do not exist. 


The granularity and lease time of these reservations must 
be selected carefully because they prevent other trans- 
actions from modifying the selected data. In this sense, 
these reservations can be seen as a mechanism to move 
the primary copy of a data item to a mobile device. 


Value-use reservation 


A value-use reservation provides the right to use a given 
value for some data item (despite its current value). The 
need for this kind of guarantee is common in real life — 
e.g. a mobile salesman can guarantee a price for an order 
despite concurrent changes. This reservation implements 
this idea, allowing transactions to guarantee the value of 
a data item without unnecessarily restricting concurrent 
changes. Transactions that use this reservation observe 
the reserved value of the data item (select statements re- 
tum the reserved value instead of the current value). 


Escrow reservation 


An escrow reservation provides the exclusive right to use 
a share of a partitionable resource represented by a nu- 
merical data item. For example, the stock of some prod- 
uct may be split among several salesmen. This reserva- 
tion is based on the escrow model [12, 9]. 


The escrow model is applied to numerical data items 
that represent partitionable resources, where all items are 
identical — e.g. the number of CDs in the stock, x (in 


section 4.5, we show how reservations can address prob- 
lems with non-identical resources — e.g. seats in a train). 
The following properties usually hold for this type of 
data items. First, they are updated by adding/subtracting 
a constant value — e.g. when k CDs are sold, we do 
x «+ x—k. Second, some constraints must be maintained 
— e.g. the stock must be larger than min, i.e., x > min. 


For such data items (called escrowable data items), it is 
possible to partition the resources among several inde- 
pendent replicas — e.g. let x be partitioned in n parts 
x;,1 <i<n, such that x = >\x;. Each replica has an asso- 
ciated local constraint that guarantees the validity of the 
global constraint, x; > min; : min = > min;. Each replica 
may independently guarantee the result of transactions 
that comply with the local constraints, i.e., it is possi- 
ble to guarantee the result of transactions that subtract 
up to x; — min; (aggregated value over all transactions in 
replica i) to xj. 

Example: Let the current stock of CDs be ten (x = 10) 
and the minimum stock be two (x > 2). Using the escrow 
model, the current stock can be partitioned between two 
replicas — e.g. the first replica gets six CDs (x1 = 6) and 
the second replica gets four CDs (x2 = 4). The global 
constraint must also be partitioned between the replicas 
—e.g. the stock must be greater or equal to one in both 
replicas (x; > 1 Ax2 > 1). The first (resp. second) replica 
can guarantee transactions that subtract up to five (resp. 
three) CDs from the stock (x; — min; =6—1=5 and 
x2 —ming = 4—1=3). 

We now discuss the Mobisnap implementation of the es- 
crow model. To recognize the aspects involved, consider 
the example of figure 1. In this mobile transaction, es- 
crow techniques can be used to guarantee the stock avail- 
ability. The following steps are taken to subtract a con- 
stant to the stock (these steps represent a pattern to access 
escrowable data items): (1) the current value is read and 
the validity of the operation is checked (lines 6-7); (2) 
the value of the data item is updated to reflect the exe- 
cuted operation (line 8). 


The first aspect to address is to guarantee the validity of 
the operation (step 1). To this end, it is usual to use an 
if statement that verifies if the update violates the local 
constraints or not. To use the same condition without 
any special function, the same local constraints must be 
defined in the server and in the client. The escrow model, 
as defined before, cannot be implemented immediately 
as it uses different constraints in different replicas. 


In Mobisnap, we have introduced the following change to 
the model presented before: x : x > min is partitioned in 
n parts x; : x; > min Ax — min = (x; — min). As before, 
each replica may independently guarantee the result of 
transactions that comply with the the local constraints. 
However, the same constraints should be enforced in all 
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replicas, thus allowing mobile transactions to verify the 
validity of an update using the well-known global con- 
straints (or, even, using more restrictive constraints). 


Example: To obtain the same guarantees as in the previ- 
ous example, the following values are used: x; = 7,x1 > 
2 and x2 =5,x2 >2. The first (resp. second) replica 
can guarantee transactions that subtract up to five (resp. 
three) CDs from the stock (x; — min = 7—2 =5 and 
x2 —min = 5 —2 = 3). 

Let x; be the server replica and x2 be the mobile client 
replica. x2 =5,x2 > 2 means that the mobile client has 
reserved the right to subtract 3 to x (i.e., to guarantee 
orders for 3 CDs). We say that the mobile client has ob- 
tained an escrow reservation for three instances of x. In 
the server, the value of x is updated (x; = 10 —3 = 7) 
to reflect the guarantees obtained by the client. Thus, 
no transaction from any other client can use the reserved 
resources. Alternatively, the value of x2 can be seen as 
the minimum value of x when the transactions from the 
mobile client are executed in the server (i.e., x > x2). 
Therefore, the value of x2 can only be used to guaran- 
tee conditions that use similar relational operators — e.g. 
the condition x < 10 can not be guaranteed by the escrow 
reservation x2 = 5,x2 > 2. The value of x; can be seen as 
the value of resources not reserved by any mobile client 
(and thus available, for example, to legacy clients).m 


The second aspect to address is the real update of the es- 
crowable data item (step 2). Usually, mobile transactions 
update these data items using the update statement. In 
Mobisnap, the system automatically infers the amount of 
reserved resources used from the update statements. As 
expected, the used resources are consumed from the es- 
crow reservation, i.e., the following transactions can only 
be guaranteed by the remaining reserved resources. 


As described, our approach is completely transparent for 
progranuners. Programmers write mobile transactions 
with no reference to reservations. If the client holds some 
reservations, the system automatically uses them to guar- 
antee the result of transactions. The system also keeps 
track of used reservation automatically. 


Our current prototype has a limitation: it only allows a 
single constraint over each escrowable data item (either 
x > min or x < max) — we anticipate this to be the typical 
scenario. 


Shared value-change and shared slot reservations 


A shared value-change reservation provides the guaran- 
tee that it is possible to modify the state of an existing 
data item (i.e., a subset of columns in some row). For 
example, this reservation can be used to guarantee incre- 
ment operations to a shared counter. 


A shared slot reservation provides the guarantee that it is 
possible to insert/remove/modify rows with some given 


[value change (vey [no | n0_| 
yes | yes 


yes 


yes | yes’ 


[escrow (e) | no_| no _| 
[ shared vaiue-change(shve)_| no] _n0_| 
[_sharedslot(shs)___[ no | _n0_| yes 


* Yes, while aggregate reservations do not violate global constraint 





Table 1: Reservation compatibility table. 


values. For example, this reservation can be used to guar- 
antee operations in append-only tables. 


These reservations do not provide any promise about the 
future state of the database. Instead, they prevent other 
clients from setting exclusive reservations that forbid the 
execution of the operations. As the examples of sec- 
tion 4.5 show, these reservations are important to fully 
guarantee the result of a transaction. 


4.2 Granting and enforcing reservations 


We now describe how reservations are granted and what 
is done to guarantee that no transaction violates those 
reservations (including transactions executed directly in 
the database by legacy clients). In the next subsections, 
we present the mobile transaction processing in the client 
and in the server when reservations are used. 


A mobile client requests a set of reservations from the 
server before disconnecting. This set must be defined 
based on the operations the user is expected to execute 
until the next interaction with the server. The deduction 
of good values for this problem can be seen as an exten- 
sion of the cache hoarding problem [10] (where clients 
must pre-fetch the data that will be accessed by users) 
and it is out of the scope of this paper. To solve this 
problem, forecasting techniques [4] can be used. 


In the experiments presented in section 6 we use simple 
strategies that lead to good results in a mobile sales appli- 
cation. The GUI of our sales application allows to mod- 
ify the reservations to obtain using a simple form. Inter- 
nally, reservation requests are submitted using variants of 
the SQL select statement (e.g. get value-use reservation 
price from products where id=’5’ requests a value-use 
reservation for the price of product with id=’5’). 


When a reservation is requested, the server checks if it 
is possible to grant the reservation. First, it verifies if 
there is no other granted reservation that conflicts with 
the request. Table 1 presents the compatibility of two 
reservations that overlap, where yes means that it is pos- 
sible to grant a reservation of a certain type even if other 
reservations of the other type already exist for the same 
data item. If data items do not overlap, reservations do 
not conflict. Second, it verifies if the user of the mobile 
client can obtain the requested reservations. This verifi- 
cation is based on authorization rules, set by the database 
administrator, that specify which reservations each user 
can obtain and for how long. 
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When a reservation is granted, the Mobisnap system has 
to guarantee that its underlying promise is not broken by 
other transactions. To enforce the promises, while allow- 
ing legacy clients to directly access the central database, 
the following actions are executed on the database (note 
that these actions are reversed to allow the execution of 
mobile transactions that use the given reservation): 


e For each value-change reservation, a trigger is set 
to prevent transactions from modifying the reserved 
dataitem. A trigger prevents an update by throwing 
an error. We say that the update was blocked. 

e For each slot reservation, a trigger is set to pre- 
vent transactions from inserting/deleting/modifying 
rows with the given values. 

e For escrow reservations, the value of the escrowable 
data item is updated as explained earlier. 

e For value-use, shared slot and shared value-change 
reservations, no action in the database is needed. 


For value-change and slot reservations there is an addi- 
tional option that can be used: the reservation request 
may specify a temporary update to reflect the impossibil- 
ity to change the reserved data item while the reservation 
is valid. For example, assume that a row represents a seat 
in a train. When a mobile client obtains a value-change 
reservation over that row, the reservation may temporar- 
ily set the column that indicates if the seat is occupied to 
true in the server. This change indicates that no unguar- 
anteed transaction should use that seat. If they do, the 
trigger aborts them, as in the normal case. 


The Mobisnap system keeps track of all granted reser- 
vations to check conflicting reservation requests and va- 
lidity of reservation usage. When reservations expire or 
are cancelled explicitly by the mobile client, the actions 
executed to enforce reservations are undone. 


As it has been said, a reservation is leased [5], i.e., it is 
only valid for a limited period of time. This property 
guarantees that restrictions imposed to other transactions 
to enforce the promises associated with a reservation do 
not last forever, even if the mobile client that holds the 
reservation is destroyed or becomes permanently discon- 
nected. On the other hand, the guarantee provided in a 
mobile client respecting some mobile transaction is only 
valid if the transaction is propagated to the server before 
the used reservations expire. 


4.3 Transaction processing in the client 


The mobile client executes a mobile transaction in, at 
most, two steps. In the first step, the system executes the 
transaction program verifying if its outcome can be guar- 
anteed by the available reservations (see details next). If 
it can, the committed and the tentative database versions 
are updated. If not, the system rollbacks any change to 
the database and proceeds to the second step. 


In the second step, the system executes the transaction 
program against the tentative database version. The re- 
sult of this execution is considered tentative. If the pro- 
gramruns until a commit statement, the result is tentative 
commit. If the program runs until a rollback statement, 
the result is tentative abort. 


If during transaction processing (in both steps) some 
non-cached data item is needed to proceed (e.g., an if 
statement uses the value of a non-cached column), the 
execution is aborted, and the result is unknown. 


Verifying if a transaction can be guaranteed 


Now, we outline how the client interpreter verifies if a 
mobile transaction can be guaranteed. The basic idea 
consists in running the transaction program and verify 
every statement in the execution flow. 


For each variable, the interpreter maintains not only its 
current value but also the information if the value is guar- 
anteed and the reservations that guarantee it (if any). The 
value of a variable is guaranteed if it was set in a guaran- 
teed SQL read statement, or in an assignment statement 
that does not include any unguaranteed variable. 


An SQL statement can be guaranteed if: (1) the variables 
used in the SQL statement (as inputs), if any, are guaran- 
teed; (2) there is a reservation that is compatible with 
the condition expressed and includes the read/written 
columns. This second prerequisite is verified comparing 
the semantic description of the reservation with the con- 
ditions expressed in the SQL statement (a similar idea 
is used in semantic caching [3]). The following addi- 
tional restrictions apply. A value-use reservation can- 
not guarantee an SQL write statement (update, insert or 
delete). A shared reservation can not guarantee an SQL 
read statement (select). 


When an SQL write statement is executed, both database 
versions are updated. A guaranteed SQL read statement 
retums the reserved value. An unguaranteed SQL read 
Statement returns the value of the tentative database ver- 
sion. 


An if statement is guaranteed if all variables involved in 
the if condition are guaranteed (the restrictions explained 
in section 4.1 apply to variables guaranteed by escrow 
reservations). If the condition cannot be guaranteed, its 
value is assumed false, by default. Thus, it is possible to 
guarantee an alternative update (in a sequence of alterna- 
tive updates guarded by if statements) when the preferred 
one cannot be guaranteed. For example, in the transac- 
tion of figure 2, if the client only holds reservations for 
the day “18-FEB”, it is impossible to guarantee the first 
alternative (day “‘17-FEB”’) but it is possible to guarantee 
the second one (day “18-FEB”’). When the transaction is 
re-executed in the server, the preferred alternative may be 
possible. By default, the server executes the same execu- 
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tion path, despite the current value of the database. The 
application may override the default options and request 
either to abort client execution if a condition cannot be 
guaranteed or to execute the first possible alternative in 
the server, instead of the guaranteed one. 


If the program runs until a commit statement, its result 
is reservation commit. In this case, the transaction re- 
sult is said locally guaranteed. However, depending on 
the statements that have been guaranteed, the following 
levels of guarantees are provided. 


e Full, if all statements in the execution path are 
guaranteed by reservations. Note that even in this 
case, it is incorrect to apply, in the server, the 
write set obtained during the client execution be- 
cause escrowable data items have to be updated us- 
ing add/remove operations. 


e Read, if all statements but write statements are guar- 
anteed by reservations. When the transaction is ex- 
ecuted in the server, non-guaranteed writes may be 
blocked by slot or value-change reservations. 


e Pre-condition, if all executed conditions (if state- 
ments) are guaranteed. In this case, the system only 
guarantees that the execution of the transaction pro- 
gram in the server will follow the same execution 
path. 


e Alternative pre-condition, if, at least, one condition 
(if statements) could not be guaranteed. In this case, 
the application has the option to force the same ex- 
ecution path or not (as explained earlier). 


As exemplified in section 4.5, an application should use 
additional domain-knowledge to interpret the meaning of 
these levels of guarantees (e.g. the read and full levels 
are identical if it is known that no reservation will be 
granted that block the transaction’s writes) and to present 
the result of transactions to users. 


If the mobile transaction runs until an rollback statement, 
the system rollbacks the execution and proceeds transac- 
tion processing in the second step described in the begin- 
ning of this subsection. 


When the result of a transaction is reservation commit, 
the mobile client automatically associates the informa- 
tion about program execution (reservations used and the 
execution path) with the transaction. The client prop- 
agates this information to the server. The server uses 
this information when it executes the transaction, as ex- 
plained in the next subsection. 


4.4 Transaction processing in the server 


The execution of a mobile transaction in the server con- 
sists in the execution of the transaction program against 
the central database. If the transaction was not guar- 
anteed in the client, user’s intents must be enforced by 


the conflict detection and resolution rules specified in the 
code of the transaction. Blocked write statements can be 
handled by trapping the thrown error in the code of the 
transaction. Otherwise, the transaction is aborted and the 
application may check the cause. Aborted transactions 
may be re-executed using the reevaluation mechanism. 


If the transaction has been guaranteed in the client and it 
has associated reservations, the interpreter that runs the 
mobile transaction must execute the following additional 
actions. Before starting to run the program, the system 
undoes the actions that enforce the used reservations (see 
section 4.2). For each value-use reservation, the current 
value of the data item is replaced by the reserved value 
~ when the execution of the transaction ends, the current 
value is restored in the database. 


During the execution of the transaction, for any read 
statement that was guaranteed in the client by a value- 
change or slot reservation, the interpreter returns the 
same value read in the client. This property guarantees 
that the same rows are read when the solution for a read 
statement is a set of rows (ie. it establishes an order on 
the result set). 


The execution of a mobile transaction partially consumes 
escrow reservations (e.g. if the client had the right to sub- 
tract 3 to x, and this transaction subtracts 1 to x, the client 
remains with the right to subtract 2 to x). All other reser- 
vations remain valid. After the execution of the transac- 
tion, the system redoes the actions that enforce the used 
reservations that remain valid. 


4.5 Examples 


The mobile transaction presented in figure 1 represents 
a typical transaction executed by a mobile salesman: the 
insertion of a new order. In figure 4 we present the reser- 
vations obtained by the mobile salesman. The following 
information is maintained for each reservation: a unique 
identifier; the type of reservation; the columns that are 
reserved in the rows identified by the table and condi- 
tion; the value of the reserved data item; and additional 
reservation-specific information. 


When the transaction is executed in the client, it is ob- 
vious that both reservations are necessary to guarantee 
that the condition expressed in the if statement (line 7) is 
true. The escrow reservation guarantees that prd_stock > 
10 will be true when the transaction is executed in the 
server (prd_stock,y = 15, thus prd_stock > 10 evaluates 
to 15 > 10 = true). In fact, the reservation is more gen- 
eral and it gives the right to subtract 15 to the value of 
prd_stock with the global constraint prd_stock > O (or 
the promise that when the transaction is executed in the 
server, prd_stock > 15). The value-use reservation guar- 
antees that the price is acceptable. The update of the 
stock (line 8) is guaranteed by the escrow reservation. 
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table 
products 


[id T type] 


escrow 


[| column | 


condition | value | info | 


name="BLUE THING’ 





value-use | products 


name="BLUE THING’ 


Figure 4: Reservations obtained by a mobile salesman. 


This statement is used to infer the escrowable resources 
consumed by the transaction — 10 in this case (the num- 
ber of resources still available after the execution of this 
transaction is 5 — this is the new value of the reserved 
data item (products,stock)). The insert statement (line 
9) is not guaranteed by any reservation. Thus, the trans- 
action will have the read level of reservation commit. If 
the application knows that no slot reservation will block 
the insert in the “orders” table, it can be sure that the 
transaction will succeed in the server. 


It is also possible to get additional reservations that guar- 
antee the success of the insert statement. First, a shared 
slot reservation could be obtained for the orders table 
(uniqueness of identifier in the table is assured by the 
properties of the newid function). Second, an additional 
column could be added to the orders table specifying the 
salesman responsible for the order. In this case, the sales- 
man could obtain a slot reservation for his orders. 


The mobile transaction presented in figure 5 represents 
a typical scenario for using non-identical resources. In 
this example each seat is unique. Therefore, after ver- 
ifying that there is, at least, one seat left (line 5), it is 
necessary to obtain the identifier of the seat (lines 7-8) 
and update the seat information with the name of the 
new passenger (lines 9-10). Assume that two seat are 
reserved: the correspondent reservations are presented in 
figure 6. Up to the need of obtaining the identifier of 
the seat, the transaction processing can be guaranteed as 
in the previous example. The select statement (lines 7- 
8) that obtains the seat returns one of the reserved seats 
(e.g. “4A”). The update statement (lines 9-10) updates 
the seat information with the name of the passenger and 
the price of the ticket. These statements are guaranteed 
by the value-change reservation obtained over the seat 
(remember that, in the client, read statements return re- 
served data items, if any exists). When the transaction 
is executed in the server, Mobisnap guarantees that the 
select statement returns the same record (i.e. seat “4A’’). 
These reservations guarantee the full level of reservation 
commit (all statements are guaranteed). 


If the value-change reservation was not available, it 
would be impossible to guarantee the read and write 
statements of lines 7-10. In this case the transaction 
would have the pre-condition level of reservation com- 
mit. For this transaction, this result means it is possible to 
guarantee the availability of one ticket but, in the client, it 
is impossible to know which seat will be assigned to the 
passenger (the select statement of line 7-8 would return 
a tentative result based on the tentative cache version). 


The mobile transaction presented in figure 2 represents 
a typical transaction executed in a shared calendar. The 
client may obtain a slot reservation to schedule appoint- 
ments during the morming of day ’17-FEB-2002’, as 
shown in figure 7. This reservation guarantees the result 
of the condition of line 4. The variable cnt is guaranteed 
by the slot reservation because the records selected in 
line 3 are a subset of the records associated with the slot 
reservation. The code omitted in line 5 would typically 
insert a record in the datebook for the given time — this 
operation can also be guaranteed by the slot reservation. 
Thus, the result of the transaction would be the full level 
of reservation commit. 


These examples show that the combination of multiple 
reservations is fundamental to guarantee the result of a 
mobile transaction independently. Note that not even the 
example that uses anonymous resources (figure 1) can be 
guaranteed by escrow reservations alone. 


5 Status and future work 


We have implemented a prototype of the Mobisnap sys- 
tem as a middleware layer in Java. In the server, an Or- 
acle 8 database stores the primary copy of the data, but 
any database that supports triggers could be used. In the 
client, we use the Java-based Hypersonic SQL database 
engine to store the local data copies. Therefore, Mobis- 
nap clients should run in any mobile device that supports 
Java 2. Until now, we have tested the clients in PCs run- 
ning Windows and Linux and in Compaq iPAQ hand- 
held computers running SavaJe OS. The Mobisnap mid- 
dleware runs on top of the RDBMSs to implement the 
system specific functions, including, reservation man- 
agement and mobile transaction processing (the database 
engines are used only to process SQL statements). 


In our current prototype, the PL/SQL interpreters have 
several limitations, mainly the client interpreter that ver- 
ifies if a transaction can be guaranteed. For example, 
although sub-queries can be processed, if they are used 
in a transaction, the transaction cannot be guaranteed. 
A complete implementation of an PL/SQL interpreter 
should allow to verify if any deterministic transaction can 
be guaranteed or not. Non-deterministic functions, such 
as querying the local time, can be handled by saving the 
value returned in the client and returning the same value 
in the server (similar to the newid function). 


Other issues of the prototype are still being worked out, 
namely security, some reservation options such as reser- 
vation delegation between clients and improved caching 
management. In the future we intend to evaluate the im- 
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BEGIN 
SELECT price, available INTO tkt_price, tkt_avail FROM trains 
WHERE train = ‘London-Paris 10:00’ AND day = ‘18-FEB-2002'; 
IF tkt_price <= 100.00 AND tkt_avail >= 1 THEN -- checks seat availability 
UPDATE trains SET available = tkt_avail - 1 WHERE train = ‘London-Paris 10:00’ AND day = '18-FEB~2002'; 


BUY 1 TICKET: train = “London-Paris 10:00"; day = '18-FEB-2002'; price <= 100.00 


SELECT seat INTO tkt_seat FROM tickets 


UPDATE tickets SET used = TRUE, passenger = 


PWNHKOCOOMDIDAWNAWN 


1 

1 COMMIT (tkt_seat,tkt_price) ; 
1 ENDIF; 

1 ROLLBACK; 

1 END; 


WHERE tr‘ain = ‘London-Paris 10:00’ AND day = '18-FEB-2002' AND used = FALSE; 
‘Mr. John Smith’, price = 
WHERE train = ‘London-Paris 10:00’ AND day = '18-FEB-2002' AND seat = 
-- commits and returns thicket information 


-- get one available seat 
tkt_price 
tkt_seat; 


-- rollbacks when there is no seat available 


Figure 5: Mobile transaction reserving a new ticket in a train reservation system (declaration of variables is omitted). 


| table 
trains 
trains 
tickets 
tickets = 


column 


available 
price 
* 


escrow 
value-use 
value-change 


train="London-Paris 10:00’ AND day="18-FEB-2002’ 


train=’ London-Paris 10:00° AND day="18-FEB-2002’ 
teain=’London-Paris 10:00’ AND day=’18-FEB-2002’ 


(4A, false,...) 





value-change 


train=’London-Paris 10:00’ AND day="18-FEB-2002’ 


(4B. false, ...) 


Figure 6: Reservations obtained in the train reservation system example: two seats are reserved. 
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Table 2: Experimental parameters. 


pact of reservations (and associated triggers) on the per- 
formance of the database server. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section we evaluate the effectiveness of reserva- 
tions to support a mobile sales application through sim- 
ulation. Due to space limitation we can only present a 
small part of the studied scenarios [17]. 


The mobile sales application maintains information 
about a set of products, including for each product, its 
current stock and price. A mobile salesperson uses a mo- 
bile device to submit requests from her customers. In 
the experiments presented in this paper, a single type of 
request is used: place a new order. Each new order is 
submitted as a mobile transaction identical to figure 1. 
To guarantee the result of these mobile transactions in- 
dependently, mobile devices obtain reservations. 


The experiments simulate the execution of the Mobis- 
nap system, including the single server, a set of mobile 
clients and the network according to the parameters pre- 
sented in table 2. Server failure parameters lead to 99.7% 
availability. 

A network module simulates the communications be- 


tween the server and the clients. We have modelled a 
simple mobile environment scenario where clients re- 
main disconnected for long periods of time. End-to-end 
unavailability is 30%. We simulate end-to-end partitions 
using (client-server) link failures. However, we make no 
assumption on the cause (e.g. voluntary disconnection, 
energy restrictions, etc.) of each failure. Message la- 
tency has an exponential distribution to (roughly) model 
variable message delay. Latencies over | second are con- 
sidered as message losses. 


Our experiments model two deployment scenarios: a 
small and a large scale deployment of the mobile sales 
application (see table 2). The large scale scenario is used 
mainly to evaluate the influence of scale. We now explain 
the parameters for the small scale scenario. 


In the small scenario, there are only eight salespersons 
(or mobile clients). For simplicity (and without loss of 
generality), we consider that there is just one product 
available, the initial stock is 300 and its price is 1. The 
quantity involved in each order is variable and based on 
an exponential distribution, as described in table 2 — this 
approach leads to generally small orders and rare large 
orders (overall average quantity is approximately 2). As 
the price of one instance of the product is 1, the value of 
each request is equal to the quantity in each order. 


The requests are generated in mobile devices as fol- 
lows. First, for each experiment, the expected usage rate, 
€x, controls the expected value of all received requests, 
€XPtotal : €XPtotal = Cy X Stock jnj:. In our experiments, e, 
varies from 55% to 175% modelling from weak to very 
strong demands. 


Second, for each mobile client, we generate an individual 
predicted value of received requests, exp;. exp; is created 
randomly, such that exp;orqi = Yexp;. In practice, this 
value can be obtained from the history of clients using 
forecasting techniques [4]. 
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day="17-FEB-2002’ AND 


all records that 
satisfy the condition 





hour > 8 AND hour < 13 


Figure 7: Reservations obtained in the calendar example. 


Third, we generate, based on the prediction reliability 
factor, sigmdpase, the (expected) real value of requests 
received in each client, dem;. dem; is computed us- 
ing a random variable with normal distribution (with 
mean = exp; and sigma = sigmdpase X exp;). We evalu- 
ate two scenarios: one with good predictions (good) and 
one with bad predictions (bad). In table 2, we show, for 
each scenario, the average difference between the value 
of the requests created in our experiments and the pre- 
dicted values (exp;). 


Finally, during each experiment, the submission of each 
request is controlled by a random variable with exponen- 
tial distribution, as usual. The inter-arrival rate is equal 
to t X reqayg/dem;, with reqay, the average quantity of 
each request. 


Our experiments evaluate two strategies to obtain reser- 
vations. In both, mobile devices obtain reservations that 
expire only in the end of the experiment. In the first, stat 
X, mobile devices obtain reservations only once, in the 
beginning of the experiment. X is the percentage of the 
stock the server reserves for itself (i.e., that clients can- 
not reserve). The remaining is reserved by mobile de- 
vices, proportionally to exp; (in combination with value- 
use reservations). The second strategy, dyn X, extends 
the first by allowing mobile devices to request additional 
reservations when they cannot guarantee an order with 
the average order quantity. A request for additional reser- 
vations is serviced using the unreserved stock. To each 
user, the server concedes reservations proportional to the 
reservations he has obtained before (so that all mobile 
devices can get additional reservations). 


In our experiments, reservations are always obtained 
from the server. This approach differs from other 
works [2], where multiple servers can be involved in 
the redistribution of escrowable resources. These ap- 
proaches seem more appropriate for distributed settings 
where connectivity among servers is reliable and fast, 
and hosts do not have power restrictions that advise to 
disconnect them for some periods. 


We have obtained the following results. First, the value 
of requests that can be locally committed, i.e., transac- 
tions that can be guaranteed independently in the mobile 
devices. Second, the value of requests that can be imme- 
diately committed, i.e., transactions that can be guaran- 
teed either in the mobile device or synchronously con- 
tacting the server (if connectivity is available). As the 
maximum value (and percentage) of transactions that can 
succeed depends on the usage rate, we have also com- 


Commit (% max) 





Usage rate (%) 


Figure 8: Locally committed transactions (good predic- 
tion). 


puted the maximum value of transactions that could be 
committed in a system without failures. All results are 
presented as a percentage of this maximum value. Note 
that using the reevaluation mechanism, it is always pos- 
sible to reach the maximum value of requests after the 
reservations expire. 


Each experiment simulates a period of 12 hours. All re- 
sults are the average of 10 runs. Different approaches are 
compared using the same request generation events. 


6.1 Good prediction 


In the first set of experiments, the difference between the 
actual and the expected demand is 5%, on average. 


Figure 8 shows the transactions that can be locally com- 
mitted. The results show that more than 85% of the max- 
imum value of transactions can be guaranteed locally. As 
expected, the results are better as the usage rate deviates 
from 100%. For smaller usage rates, the excess of stock 
accommodates the unexpected requests. For bigger us- 
age rates, as each mobile device could only obtain reser- 
vations for a fraction of the expected demand, exp;, even 
if the actual demand is smaller than the expected one, all 
reservations tend to be consumed. Based on this ratio- 
nale, we expected our results to get closer to 100% faster 
as usage rate deviates from 100%. Analyzing the exper- 
iments, we have discovered that the small scale of our 
example was introducing larger relative distortions than 
expected (results from the larger scale scenario confirm 
this conclusion — see figure 9). 


Figure 10 shows the transactions that can be imme- 
diately committed. The results show that more than 
95% of transactions can be immediately committed us- 
ing reservations. The figure also show that a tradi- 
tional client/server system (cli/srv) that tries to commit 
all transactions in the server immediately behaves much 
worse in this environment (where mobile devices do not 
have connectivity for large periods of time). 
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Figure 9: Locally committed transactions (good predic- 
tion, large scale scenario). 
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Figure 10: Immediately committed transactions (good 
prediction). 


6.2 Bad prediction 


In the second set of experiments, we investigate if reser- 
vations can also be used successfully when predictions 
are bad (the difference between the actual and the pre- 
dicted demand is 55%, on average). 


Figure 1 1 shows the transactions that can be locally com- 
mitted. As expected, the results are worse than the ob- 
tained when the prediction is good. In this case, ob- 
taining reservations dynamically is much better than ob- 
taining reservations just once. For example, in the dyn 
60 scenario, the system can commit locally more than 
85% of the maximum transactions that can be commit- 
ted. However, dynamic strategies requires that mobile 
devices communicate with the server. These communi- 
cation costs increase with the usage rate (until it is close 
to 110%) and with the increase of the stock reserved by 
the server [17]. However, these costs are small ~ e.g. in 
the dyn 60 (resp. dyn 30) scenario with the usage rate 
of 110% (resp. 90%), clients contact the server once 
for each 6.25 (resp. 13.6) requests locally committed (in 
large scale scenarios, these values are much bigger). 


Figure 12 shows the transactions that can be immediately 
committed. The values for the dynamic strategy are dis- 
appointing as they slightly improve the results of transac- 
tions locally committed. Analyzing the experiments, we 
found out that the problem was due to the reservations 
obtained initially. To solve this problem, we have used 
our dynamic strategy without obtaining any reservation 
initially, i.e., ignoring the predicted demand (this situ- 
ation is equivalent to the unavailability of predictions). 
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Figure 11: Locally committed transactions (bad predic- 

tion). 
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Figure 12: Immediately committed transactions (bad 
prediction). 


The results obtained were the following. 


Figure 13 shows that more than 80% of the maximum 
transactions can be locally committed. As the system 
adapts to demand dynamically, it is impossible to locally 
commit some of the early transactions. This explains 
the increase of transactions committed locally with the 
increase of the usage rate — when there are more trans- 
actions, the influence of these early steps tends to be 
smaller (results from the large scale scenario, figure 14, 
also corroborate this hypothesis and show a very good 
adaptation of the dynamic approach). 


Figure 15 shows the transactions that can be immediately 
committed. As expected, these results are much better 
than those obtained when clients obtain reservations ini- 
tially. In this case, more than 95% of the maximum num- 
ber of transactions can be committed immediately. 


The results presented show that reservations can support 
a mobile sales application when it is possible to estimate 
the demand and even when such estimation is unknown. 


7 Related work 


Mobile data management has been addressed in several 
research projects and some solutions have even been in- 
tegrated in commercial products. Some of the proposed 
approaches are presented in [1, 16, 19]. 


In Oracle Lite [14], mobile clients cache database snap- 
shots. Transactions executed in clients are integrated in 
the master database using the new/old write sets and de- 
tecting write/write, uniqueness and delete conflicts. Con- 
flict resolution rules can be associated with the database 
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Figure 13: Locally committed transactions (bad predic- 
tion, unknown estimation). 
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Figure 14: Locally committed transactions (bad predic- 
tion, unknown estimation, large scale scenario). 


tables (and table fields). This state-based conflict reso- 
lution approach (as others [11]) is limited because the 
semantics of updates has been lost and itis impossible to 
specify any transaction-specific conflict resolution rule. 


In the two-tier replication model [6], mobile nodes may 
propose tentative update transactions. These transactions 
are reapplied to the object master copy, verifying its va- 
lidity using a specified acceptance rule. Invalid transac- 
tions are aborted and diagnostic messages are retuned 
to the mobile nodes. In Bayou [20], data is replicated 
in a group of servers that synchronize epidemically. A 
primary server sets the commit order. Bayou updates al- 
low generic conflict detection and resolution using de- 
pendency checks and merge procedures. The Mobis- 
nap mobile transactions can be seen as an PL/SQL im- 
plementation of the updates proposed in these systems. 
However, unlike these systems, Mobisnap integrates mo- 
bile transactions with the reservation model to guarantee 
the results of transactions in the mobile devices. 
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prediction, unknown estimation, small scale scenario). 


IceCube [8] presents a reconciliation engine that tries to 
create an optimal single schedule, combining the maxi- 
mum number of tentative actions executed in mobile de- 
vices — some action may be discarded to allow a larger 
set of actions to be executed. The IceCube reconciliation 
approach could be used in Mobisnap during the reinte- 
gration of mobile transactions received from the server 
and during the re-execution of transactions. In the mul- 
tiversion reconciliation model [15], the server maintains 
multiple versions of the database history. The system 
tries to serialize each client transaction into one of these 
versions using a conflict resolution and a cost function 
specified with each transaction. Exploiting multiple data 
versions may lead to better results than the simple exe- 
cution of mobile transactions in Mobisnap. However, it 
also imposes additional complexity in the server. Unlike 
Mobisnap, these systems do not include any mechanism 
to guarantee the results of transactions in mobile devices. 


The escrow model [12] can be used to guarantee the re- 
sult of some transactions in mobile devices [9]. The ba- 
sic idea is to divide the available items of a commod- 
ity among several mobile sites — transactions that only 
use local items can be independently guaranteed. As 
explained, the Mobisnap escrow reservations implement 
and adapt this idea to an SQL-based system where reser- 
vations are used transparently. Therefore, any transac- 
tion can explore all reservations instead of only those it 
has been designed to. Moreover, the examples of sec- 
tion 4.5 show that additional reservations are necessary 
to guarantee the results of most transactions. 


The use of escrow techniques can be generalized by ex- 
ploiting object semantics [21]. The idea is to split large 
and complex objects into smaller fragments with certain 
constraints. If these constraints are honored, the mod- 
ified fragments can be later merged using the semantic 
information available. This approach can be used only 
with some data types and it is more appropriate to object 
oriented databases. 


TACT [22] defines a framework to control the divergence 
among several replicas integrating several metrics previ- 
ously proposed. Although this approach can be used to 
increase the likelihood of reintegration success, it cannot 
guarantee the results locally. TACT demands applica- 
tions to inform the system how each update affects the 
existent logical consistency units. This approach forces 
updates to know consistency units and it is error-prone, 
as any incorrect adjustment in any update leads to in- 
valid divergence values. We believe that an automatic 
and transparent approach, as used in Mobisnap to check 
if mobile transactions can be guaranteed, is preferable. 


A preliminary and incomplete version of Mobisnap was 
presented elsewhere [18]. Since then, important modifi- 
cations have been introduced in the system, such as, the 
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introduction of new reservations and the modification of 
the transaction processing. 


8 Final remarks 


The Mobisnap database middleware system is designed 
to support applications that run on mobile computing en- 
vironments. It supports independent operation combin- 
ing mobile transactions and reservations. 


A mobile transaction is a small PL/SQL program submit- 
ted by an application to modify the database state. As the 
final result of a mobile transaction is obtained running 
its program in the server, it can include conflict detection 
and resolution rules that exploit the semantic information 
associated with the operations. 


A reservation provides some promise upon the database 
state, thus guaranteeing that no conflict will arise when a 
mobile transaction is executed in the server. Therefore, if 
a mobile client holds enough reservations, it can guaran- 
tee the final result of a mobile transaction independently. 


Besides implementing this conflict avoidance mecha- 
nism in a middleware SQL-based system that allows 
legacy clients to continue to access the database, our 
reservation model presents the following new contribu- 
tions. First, it includes several types of reservations. The 
examples presented in section 4.5 show that this feature 
is necessary to guarantee the result of most transactions. 
Second, the client transparently verifies if it can guaran- 
tee the result of any mobile transaction. Besides allow- 
ing mobile transactions to be written as usual PL/SQL 
programs, this property allows any mobile transaction to 
explore all available reservations. Finally, it is integrated 
with mobile transactions that allow the definition of con- 
flict resolution rules. To our knowledge, this integration 
makes our system unique. 


This paper has focused on the description of the Mo- 
bisnap reservation model and its integration with mobile 
transactions. The examples presented throughout the pa- 
per exemplify the use of the model with realistic applica- 
tions. The system design and implementation described 
demonstrate the feasibility of the model. The evaluation 
of the reservation model shows that reservations can be 
used to support independent operation in a mobile sales 
applications even when it is impossible to estimate the 
expected demand. In the future, we expect to study the 
use of reservations in different settings and to evaluate 
the impact of reservations (triggers) in the performance 
of the database server. 


More information on the Mobisnap system can be ob- 
tained from http://asc.di.fct.unl.pt/mobisnap. 
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Abstract 


How does a machine know who is using it? Current systems 
authenticate their users infrequently, and assume the user’s 
identity does not change. Such persistent authentication is in- 
appropriate for mobile and ubiquitous systems, where associa- 
tions between people and devices are fluid and unpredictable. 
We solve this problem with Transient Authentication, in which 
a small hardware token continuously authenticates the user’s 
presence over a short-range, wireless link. We present the four 
principles underlying Transient Authentication, and describe 
two techniques for securing applications. Applications can be 
protected transparently by encrypting in-memory state when 
the user departs and decrypting this state when the user returns. 
This technique is effective, requiring just under 10 seconds to 
protect and restore an entire machine, but indiscriminate. In- 
stead, applications can utilize an API for Transient Authenti- 
cation, protecting only sensitive state. We describe our ports 
of three applications—PGP, SSH, and Mozilla—to this API. 
Mozilla, the most complicated application we have ported, suf- 
fers less than 4% overhead in page loads in the worst case, and 
in typical use can be protected in less than 250 milliseconds. 


1 Introduction 


How does a device know that the right person is using it? 
Unfortunately, authentication between people and their 
devices is both infrequent and persistent. Should a de- 
vice fall into the wrong hands, the imposter has the full 
rights of the legitimate user. 

Authentication requires that a user supply some proof 
of identity—via password, smartcard, or biometric—to 
a device. Unfortunately, it is infeasible to ask users to 
provide authentication for each request made of a de- 
vice. Imagine a system that requires the user to man- 
ually compute a message authentication code [26] for 
each command. The authenticity of each request can 
be checked, but the system becomes unusable. Instead, 
users authenticate infrequently to devices. User authen- 
tication is assumed to hold until it is explicitly revoked, 
though some systems further limit its duration to hours 
or days. Regardless, in this model authentication is per- 
sistent. 


Persistent authentication creates tension between se- 
curity and usability. To maximize security, a device must 
constantly reauthenticate its user. To be usable, authen- 
tication must be long-lived. 

We resolve this tension with a new model, called 
Transient Authentication. In this model, a user wears 
a small token, equipped with a short-range wireless link 
and modest computational resources. This token is able 
to authenticate constantly on the user’s behalf. It also 
acts as a proximity cue to applications and services; if 
the token does not respond to an authentication request, 
the device can take steps to secure itself. 

At first glance, Transient Authentication merely 
seems to shift the problem of authentication to the to- 
ken. However, mobile and ubiquitous devices are not 
physically bound to any particular user; either they are 
carried or they are part of the surrounding infrastructure. 
As long as the token can be unobtrusively wom, it af- 
fords a greater degree of physical security. 

Transient Authentication has been applied to crypto- 
graphic file systems [7] and could be extended to pro- 
tect swap space [28]. These provide a good first line 
of defense, protecting persistent storage from physical 
possession attacks. If the machine has been shutdown, 
hibernated, or has run out of power, this is sufficient to 
protect the machine from attack. 

Unfortunately, they do not protect applications on ma- 
chines that are running or have been suspended. An 
application that reads data from a cryptographic file 
system—or receives data from a secure network connec- 
tion [1, 36}holds that data in memory without protec- 
tion. Mobile devices typically suspend themselves after 
an idle period or in response to a user closing its lid. 
If the device is suspended, or running, the contents of 
memory may be inspected through operating system in- 
terfaces or through physically probing the memory bus. 
An attacker can recover passwords and sensitive data 
such as credit card numbers, or patient records. 

One solution is to require reauthentication after sus- 
pension or an idle period. This is an insufficient solu- 
tion for two reasons. First, after a suspension or time- 
out all sensitive, in-memory data must be flushed or 
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protected—we are unaware of work that has addressed 
this problem. Second, timeouts do not address the ten- 
sion in usability versus security. This paper proposes 
mechanisms to address both of these problems. 

We first describe the trust and threat model we con- 
sider, and enumerate the four principles underlying 
Transient Authentication. We then present two mech- 
anisms for protecting in-memory application state. 

The first, application-transparent protection, provides 
protection within the kemel. When the user departs, all 
user processes are suspended and in-memory pages en- 
crypted. When the user returns, pages are decrypted and 
processes restarted. Protection and recovery processes 
each take at most ten seconds on our hardware, and ap- 
plications need not be modified to benefit from this ser- 
vice. 

Application-transparent protection is effective but in- 
discriminate. There are processes that can safely con- 
tinue in the user’s absence, and a few processes may be 
able to selectively identify and protect sensitive state. 
Our second mechanism, application-aware protection, 
supports such applications. We provide an API for ap- 
plications to use Transient Authentication services di- 
rectly. We have modified three applications—PGP, SSH, 
and Mozilla—to make use of this API. In exchange for 
such modifications, these applications can be protected 
and restored in well under half a second, and suffer no 
noticeable degradation of run-time performance. 


2 Trust and Threat Model 


Our focus is to defend against attacks involving physical 
possession of a device or proximity to it. Possession en- 
ables a wide range of exploits. The easiest attack is to 
use authentication credentials that are cached by the op- 
erating system or individual applications. Even without 
cached credentials, console access admits a variety of 
well-known attacks; some of these result in root access. 
A determined attacker may even inspect the memory of 
a running machine using operating system interfaces or 
hardware probing. 

Transient Authentication must also defend against ob- 
servation, modification, or insertion of messages sent be- 
tween mobile devices and the token. Simple attacks in- 
clude eavesdropping in the hopes of obtaining sensitive 
information. A more sophisticated attacker might record 
a session between the token and laptop, and later steal a 
misplaced laptop in the hopes of decrypting prior traffic. 
We defeat these attacks through the use of well-known, 
secure protocols [1 1, 26]. 

Transient Authentication’s security depends on the 
limited range of the token’s radio. Repeaters or arbi- 
trarily powerful transmitters and receivers could be used 
to extend this range. This is sometimes called a worm- 
hole attack [16]. The rapid attenuation of high frequency 


radio signals makes attacks using powerful transmitters 
difficult in practice. A better solution would use tim- 
ing information to detect the distance of the token from 
the device. This technique has been proposed by Brands 
and Chaum [4] and explored in the Wormhole detection 
project [16], though neither has built a practical imple- 
mentation. 

Transient Authentication does not defend against a 
trusted but malicious user who leaks sensitive data. It 
also does not consider network-based exploits to gain 
access to a machine, such as buffer overflow attacks [8 ]. 
Finally, we do not protect against denial of service at- 
tacks that jam the spectrum used by the laptop-token 
channel. Other attacks may attempt to exhaust the en- 
ergy resources on the token. This can be addressed by re- 
serving most resources on the token to deal with trusted 
connections [33]. 

The device operating system must be trusted. If the 
operating system has been compromised, secret infor- 
mation could be revealed to a third party. Protecting 
an operating system from modifications, such as Trojan 
horses, has been addressed in other work [21]. It must 
be assumed that if the device is stolen and used mali- 
ciously in any way, it will never again be used as trusted. 
Any device that has been out of the user’s control for a 
lengthy period of time should be treated as suspect and 
not used. 


3 Transient Authentication Principles 


Transient Authentication is governed by a set of four 
guiding principles. First, users must hold the sole means 
to access sensitive resources or invoke trusted operations 
on the device. Second, the mechanisms to secure sensi- 
tive data do not need to be faster than people using them. 
Third, the system must impose no additional usability or 
performance burdens. Fourth, users must give explicit 
consent to actions performed on their behalf. This list 
is a refined version of principles that appeared in earlier 
work [25]. 


3.1 Tie Capabilities to Users 


The ability to perform sensitive operations must ulti- 
mately reside with the user rather than her devices. For 
example, the keys that decrypt private data must reside 
on the user’s token, and not on some other device. 

At the same time, it is unlikely that the token—a 
small, embedded device—can perform large computa- 
tions such as bulk decryption. Furthermore, requiring 
the token to perform cryptographic operations in the crit- 
ical path of common actions will lead to unacceptable 
latency. In such cases, it may be necessary to cache ca- 
pabilities on a device for performance. The results of 
the cryptographic operations can be cached. However, 
these decrypted capabilities must be destroyed when the 
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user leaves, and the master capability cannot be exposed 
beyond the token. 

One could instead imagine a simple token that re- 
sponded to authentication challenges. This gives evi- 
dence of the user’s presence but does not supply a cryp- 
tographic capability. An operating system could use this 
evidence to govern access to resources, data, and ser- 
vices. Unfortunately, this model is insufficient. If the 
device is capable of acting without the token, then an 
attacker with physical possession can potentially force 
it to do so. For example, consider memory access 
control. The operating system can be forced to pro- 
vide the contents of physical memory through direct OS 
interfaces such as Linux’s /dev/mem and Windows’ 
\Device\PhysicalMemory. An encrypted mem- 
ory store, with the keys stored only on the token, is not 
subject to the same attack. 

Cached capabilities—and the data they protect-—can 
only remain while the token is present; when the token 
is out of range, sensitive items must be protected. As a 
simple example consider a cryptographic file system. If 
the user leaves, an attacker could physically attack the 
machine, recovering the disk cache. Even if the disk is 
encrypted, the decryption key can be found in memory. 
Instead, the disk cache must be protected and the keys 
flushed from the system. 


3.2 Secure Just Faster than People 


The securing process must happen before an attacker 
gains access to the machine. One might think that this 
must happen quickly. However, since people are slow, 
the limit is on the order of seconds, not milliseconds. 

Suppose that a malicious individual wishes to com- 
promise a device. After stealing the device, he must 
take advantage of persistent authentication information. 
For example, a user logs in and leaves a laptop, an at- 
tacker can take the device and prevent the machine from 
protecting itself, reading the contents of memory at his 
leisure. The amount of time required for such a physical 
attack depends on a variety of human factors, 

Some optimizations in the securing process can be 
made to ensure that recovery is fast enough. Rather than 
simply erasing sensitive information during the securing 
process, one might prefer to encrypt and retain it. This 
additional work can save time on restoration: when the 
user returns, the laptop can obtain the proper key from 
the token and decrypt the data in place, restoring the ma- 
chine to pre-departure state. As long as the additional 
work to secure the machine is within tens-of-seconds, 
this is an acceptable tradeoff. 


3.3. DoNo Harm 


Investing capabilities with users increases the security 
of the system. However, increases in security cannot 


impose additional burdens. When faced with inconve- 
nience, however small, users are quick to disable or work 
around security mechanisms. Both performance and us- 
ability must remain unaffected. 

Users already accept infrequent tasks required for se- 
curity. For instance, passwords are used occasionally, 
usually on the order of once a day. More frequent re- 
quests for passwords are perceived as burdensome; a 
transparent authentication system can impose no usabil- 
ity constraints beyond those of current systems. 

Transient Authentication must also preserve perfor- 
mance, despite the additional computation increased se- 
curity requires. As long as this computation is impercep- 
tible to the user, it is an acceptable burden. For example, 
the Secure Socket Layer (SSL) [14] protocol requires 
processing time for encryption and authentication. How- 
ever, this cost is masked by network latency. 

When the user returns after being away, the device 
must return itself to the pre-departure state. This in- 
cludes user visible state such as open windows, and net- 
work connections, as well as pre-departure performance. 
If information was flushed, or protected using encryp- 
tion, it must not take a visible mount of time to recover. 
Users who are forced to wait for recovery to finish are 
less likely to use the system. 


3.4 Ensure Explicit Consent 


Tokens and devices must interact securely, and with the 
user’s knowledge. In a wireless environment, it is par- 
ticularly dangerous to carry a token that could provide 
capabilities to unknown devices autonomously. A “tail- 
gating” attacker could force another user’s token to pro- 
vide capabilities, nullifying the security of the system. 
Instead, the user must authorize individual requests from 
devices or create trust agreements between individual 
devices and the token. 

Theoretically, users could confirm every capability re- 
quested by the device. However, usability is paramount, 
so the granularity of authorization must be much larger. 
Instead of an action-by-action basis, user consent is 
given periodically on a device-by-device basis. 

To ensure explicit consent, our model provides for the 
binding of tokens to devices. Binding is a many-to-many 
relationship; One might interact with any number of de- 
vices, and any number of users might share a device. 
Binding requires the user’s assent but can be long-lived, 
limiting the usability burden. The binding process re- 
quires mutual authentication between device and token. 

Unfortunately it is possible for a user to lose a token. 
Token loss is a serious threat, as tokens hold authenti- 
cating material; anyone holding a token can act as that 
user. To guard against this, users must periodically au- 
thenticate to the token. This authentication can be per- 
sistent, on the order of many days. This return to an un- 
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This figure shows the process for authenticating and in- 
teracting with the token. Once an unlocked token is 
bound to a device, it negotiates session keys andcande- 
tect the departure of the token. 









Figure 1: Token Authentication System 


bound state is similar to what Ross and Stejano call re- 
verse metempsychosis [34]. Nominally, any authenticat- 
ing material in the token is encrypted by a user-supplied 
password. When the authentication period expires, the 
token flushes any decrypted material, and will no longer 
be able to authenticate on the user’s behalf. Placing au- 
thentication material in PIN-protected, tamper-resistant 
hardware [35] further strengthens the token in the event 
of loss or theft. The Transient Authentication process, il- 
lustrating all of these mechanisms, is shown in Figure 1. 


4 Application-Transparent Protection 


Applications store sensitive information, such as credit 
card numbers and passwords, in their virtual address 
space. Even with an encrypted file system [7] and 
swap space [28], the in-memory portions of an appli- 
cation’s address space vulnerable to attack. The mem- 
ory bus or chips may be probed by a knowledgeable at- 
tacker, or OS interfaces can be exploited to examine raw 
memory contents. This section describes a technique, 
called application-transparent protection, for protecting 
in-memory process state. The main benefit of this tech- 
nique is that it protects processes without modification. 
The application designer does not need to identify which 
data structures contain secret data and users do not have 
to designate which processes to protect. 


4.1 Design 


Applying the first stated goal of Transient Authentica- 
tion requires that the capability of reading memory be 
tied to the user. One approach would be to require 
each load and store to use encryption, using keys only 
available on the token. The performance of the ma- 
chine would suffer greatly, clearly violating the princi- 
ple of “do no harm’. An alternative would be to pro- 
tect the machine by flushing the contents of memory 
into the swap space and zeroing the memory whenever 
the user departs. This scheme would make use of swap 
space encryption, combined with keys available only on 
the token. On return, the paged-out memory would be 
read back from the disk into the memory pages. Unfor- 
tunately, both protecting and maintaining the machine 
would require a significant amount of overhead in disk 
operations, leaving the machine vulnerable longer and 
burdening the user. This would violate the principles of 
“securing just faster than people” and ”do no harm”. 

Instead, the system must encrypt the virtual memory 
of processes in place. Since all the encryption opera- 
tions are done in memory, this mechanism provides both 
fast protection and recovery. To avoid corrupting the en- 
crypted memory, processes must first be placed in a hi- 
beration state, preventing them from executing while 
the user is away. Certain processes can be designated 
as unprotected, but most processes will not execute until 
the user returns. On recovery, the memory is decrypted 
and the process is re-animated; to a retumming user it ap- 
pears as if nothing has changed. 

We have found that the recovery process is fast 
enough to remain unnoticed by users. However, if the 
ratio of memory size to processing speed were much 
greater than on our test machine, the securing or re- 
covery process may be too lengthy. In this case, the 
application-aware techniques presented later in the pa- 
per will be required. If recovery is the bottleneck, it is 
possible to first recover applications the user will inter- 
act with quickly. Operating systems already track in- 
teractive jobs to provide good response time in process 
scheduling [32], enabling informed selection of recovery 
order. However, we expect that the current memory/pro- 
cessor balance will continue for the foreseeable future 
making this technique unnecessary. 


4.2 Implementation 


We have built a Linux prototype to protect the in- 
memory portions of application state. At startup, an 
in-kernel module receives a fresh key from the token 
to govern the memory of running processes. The mod- 
ule receives notifications of the token’s status from an- 
other in-kernel module. When it receives notification of 
user departure, each processes is set to hibernate, using 
techniques borrowed from the Linux Software Suspend 
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project [6]. First, each process is marked as hibernating 
and also as having a pending signal. The only processes 
allowed to continue running are essential tasks related to 
Transient Authentication and the operating system. The 
marked processes are woken up and the kernel signal 
dispatcher prevents the process from running until the 
hibernate flag is cleared. This ensures that every process 
is in a known hibemating state and cannot change its 
own memory. This has the property of having to wait for 
uninterruptible processes to become interruptible. How- 
ever processes normally last in this state only for a short 
time. It may be the case that a buggy process has become 
stuck in an uninterruptible state; we are currently unable 
to handle this situation. Other hibemation methods may 
exist; we are looking at improving this mechanism. 

After hibernation is complete, the module walks the 
virtual memory space of each process, looking for in- 
memory pages. Each in-memory page is encrypted us- 
ing the pre-fetched key, and marked as such to prevent 
multiple encryptions of shared memory pages. The de- 
crypted copy of the key is then thrown away. On user 
retum, the process is reversed—the kemel fetches a de- 
crypted version of the key from the token, the memory is 
decrypted and all processes are awoken from where they 
left off. 

Free memory pages present a special difficulty. Appli- 
cations may have allocated memory, stored secret infor- 
mation in that space, and then terminated. This memory 
is retumed to the OS, and it may still contain remnants 
of that information. To protect these remnants, the mod- 
ule must walk the list of free pages and zero the memory 
of each page in the list. 
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This figure shows the components in the transparent pro- 
tection system. When authentication is lost, a kernel 
module encrypts the in-memory state of any generic ap- 
plication. Authentication and token communication are 
handled by a kernel proximity module and a user space 
daemon. 


Figure 2: Transparent Protection 


An overview of the transparent protection system is 
shown in Figure 2. Fetching the encryption key from 
the token is handled by a pair of user space daemons, 
keyiod on the laptop and keyd on the token, commu- 


nicating via a wireless link. Both keyiod and keyd are 
written in C, and keyd is compiled for the StrongARM 
processor used by the iPAQ. The laptop client, keyiod, 
is multithreaded to allow multiple outstanding requests, 
decreasing the latency of multiple requests. The token 
process, keyd is primarily compute bound and does not 
require acknowledgements, permitting a single threaded 
design. 

Exposure of the virtual memory encryption key 
would nullify its protections, so each message between 
keyiod and keyd must be encrypted. Further, since 
the token is used to create fresh encryption keys, the link 
must be authenticated as well. 

The kernel module, t adev also exports an interface 
for other OS services to utilize the token. The tadev 
module provides three functions: sendmessage, 
addhandler, and removehandler. This allows 
generic modules to send messages as well as register, 
and unregister to receive messages of requested types. 
Modules can send requests for capabilities, receive re- 
sponses, as well as be informed of events such as loss of 
authentication. 

Mutual authentication can be provided with public- 
key cryptography [23]. In public-key systems, each prin- 
cipal has a pair of keys, one public and one secret. To 
be secure, each principal’s public key must be certified, 
so that it is known to belong to that principal. Because 
laptops and tokens fall under the same administrative do- 
main, that domain is also responsible for certifying pub- 
lic keys. Keyiod and keyd use the Station-to-Station 
protocol [11], which combines public-key authentica- 
tion and Diffie-Hellman key exchange. 

Each message includes a nonce, a number that 
uniquely identifies a packet within each session to pre- 
vent replay attacks [5]. In addition, the session key is 
used to compute a message authentication code, verify- 
ing that a received packet was neither sent nor modified 
by some malicious third party [26]. 

The kemel cryptographic module must be informed 
when the token is no longer present. To provide this no- 
tification, we add a periodic challenge/response between 
the laptop and the token. These proximity polling mes- 
Sages are generated by a second module in the kemel. 
We currently set the interval to be one second; this is 
long enough to produce no measurable load, but adds 
little to the amount of time needed to protect the laptop. 


5 Application-Aware Protection 


Transparent application support is an effective tech- 
nique, but an indiscriminate one. There are several dis- 
advantages in protecting every process on the machine, 
regardless of the sensitivity of their contents. A pro- 
cess that only occasionally conducts sensitive operations 
must be completely stopped, regardless of its current 
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tasks. Certain processes could be statically designated 
as non-sensitive, or the process could mark itself as sen- 
sitive dynamically. However, if two processes communi- 
cate through shared memory, both must be stopped, even 
though only one may be sensitive. Also, some appli- 
cations that depend on constant input or network traffic 
may not survive the hibernation process. This burdens 
the user, who must either restart those applications or 
perform work to restore the previous state. 

To combat these shortcomings we provide an inter- 
face for an application to manage its own sensitive in- 
formation. This allows greater flexibility in handling 
loss of authentication and permits the application to con- 
tinue to run regardless of authentication state. In order to 
provide this capability, we have designed an application 
programming interface, or API, that allows applications 
to use Transient Authentication services, Applications 
must be restructured to depend on capabilities, such as 
keys, held by the token. For performance, these capabil- 
ities can be cached, but they must be flushed when the 
token leaves. 

Some applications and services already manage au- 
thentication and access to sensitive resources. Most of 
these systems revoke access through either explicit user 
logout or expiration of a long-lived session. Some of 
these applications and servers also provide various lev- 
els of service, depending on the specific credentials of 
the user. Such applications already manage identity and 
privilege, and would benefit from direct use of Transient 
Authentication services. 

An overview of the system is shown in Figure 3. 
Generic applications can take advantage of Transient 
Authentication using transparent protection. Modified 
applications are compiled with a Transient Authentica- 
tion library and communicate with the kernel using a 
user-space server. All interactions with the token pass 
through the proximity polling module and a user-space 
communication daemon. We have implemented parts of 
the system in the kernel to make the system fail-safe. If 
any part of the system fails, the application should still 
receive a notice of authentication loss. 


5.1 Protecting Targeted Secrets 


Identifying secret data is the most difficult part of pro- 
tecting an application. The application designer must 
first consider the threat model and user requirements. 
For instance: Is all of the user’s data secret? What about 
the meta-data? What about data received from the net- 
work? For example, the text of a word processor docu- 
ment is probably private, the formating of that document 
may or may not be, and the state of local program vari- 
ables is probably not. There are no hard rules for de- 
termining these classifications and it must be left to the 
designer of the application. 
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This figure shows the various components used in the 
Transient Authentication system. Generic applications 
can be protected by the virtual memory encryption sys- 
tem and the ZIA file system. Modified applications 
are compiled with a Transient Authentication library 
and communicate with the kernel through a user-space 
server. All communications with the token go through a 
proximity polling module and a user-space communica- 
tion daemon. 


Figure 3: TA Components 


Once secrets have been identified, we use two differ- 
ent mechanisms to tie capabilities to the token. The first 
is to detect when the user leaves, then encrypt secrets 
and forget the local copy of the key. When the user re- 
tums, that key can be retrieved from the token and the 
secret decrypted. The second is to always store the in- 
formation encrypted, and decrypt it for every short term 
use. 

Choosing which mechanism to use depends on the 
properties of the data, including size and frequency of 
use. Accessing and restoring secrets must not take a no- 
ticeable amount of time, and protection must be done 
“Just faster than people”. In some cases, both of the 
mechanisms conform to the principles of Transient Au- 
thentication, allowing the programmer to pick the more 
convenient option. 


5.2 Application Programming Interface 


Before auser starts an application that employs the Tran- 
sient Authentication API, that user must have one or 
more master keys for that application installed on their 
token. In our implementation, master keys are 128-bit 
AES [9] keys. These keys must be installed by an ad- 
ministrative authority, and can never be exposed beyond 
the token. As we will see, the master key is typically 
used as a key-encrypting key, but can sometimes protect 
small data items directly. Once a key is installed, the 
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/* Register an application with the library */ 
int ta_applicationreg (IN char app_name, 
IN char* usemame); 


typedef 
enum ta_change{TA_LOSS, TA_GAIN} ta-change_t; 


typedef 
int (* ta_authhdlr_t ) (IN ta_change+t change, 
IN int flags ); 


/* Register a handler for change in 
authentication +*/ 
int ta_auth_changereg (IN int appid, 
IN ta_auth_hdlr_t  hdlr ); 
typedef char ta_keyname-t; 


/* Decrypt a buffer on the token with a key */ 
int ta_decr_buf (IN int appid, 

IN ta-keyname_t keyid, 

IN chars inbuf, 

IN size_t inlen, 

OUT char«* outbuf, 

OUT size_t* outlen ); 


/* Encrypt a buffer on the token with a key */ 
int ta_encr_buf (IN int appid, 
IN ta-keyname.t keyid, 
IN char inbuf, 
IN size_t inlen, 
OUT char++ outbuf, 
OUT size_t* outlen ); 
This listing shows the API for Transient Authentication. 
Three types of functions are included: registration with 
the user-space server, registration of authentication call- 
back functions, and buffer decryption using the token 
and previously registered key. 


Figure 4: Transient Authentication API 


API is available. It is summarized in Figure 4. 

On startup, each protected application registers itself 
with the API, providing the its name and the user run- 
ning it. We chose usernames to provide flexibility in 
token identities. There is no reason why this usemame 
cannot be a UID, or some other identity. The application 
then installs a handler. The handler is called when the 
token fails to respond to a request, revoking authentica- 
tion, or when a departed token once again is in range, 
reestablishing authentication. 

Each master key acts as the capability to perform sen- 
sitive actions on behalf of its user and application. Sim- 
ple examples of such actions are reading cached pass- 


words or credit card numbers. These items are small; it 
is feasible to ship encrypted copies of them to the token, 
decrypt them, and send them back. This can be done 
directly with ta_encr_buf and ta-decr.buf. The 
application may decrypt and cache such items, but must 
clear them when notified of token departure. 

As implemented, the token contains a separate mas- 
ter key for each application. However, this is flexible 
and individual master keys could cover multiple applica- 
tions, although this sacrifices the key isolation provided 
by separate keys. Although master keys are never ex- 
posed outside the token, bugs in applications could lead 
to possible attacks on the master keys. Also, these mas- 
ter keys should be escrowed by an administrative author- 
ity if they are used for any persistent, non-recoverable 
data. A similar escrow policy was proposed in the ZJA 
file system [7]. 

Some things cannot be handled with direct encryption 
and decryption. Passing large data elements directly to 
the token for decryption would likely impose too great of 
a performance penalty. To protect large elements, the ap- 
plication must first create a sub-master key. Sub-master 
keys cover large objects. Encrypted copies of the sub- 
master can be stored at any time, while decrypted copies 
can be kept only while authentication holds. Our idiom 
for creating sub-master keys is to choose a random num- 
ber as the encrypted key, and have the token “decrypt” it. 
Although the system needs to check for resulting weak 
keys, this ensures that a secret key is never generated 
without the token’s involvement. 

On startup, applications do not hold any sensitive 
data; they must first either decrypt an item or obtain a 
derived key. These decryption requests will fail if the to- 
ken is out of range, leaving the application ina safe state. 
Once the first item or key is successfully decrypted, the 
user is considered authenticated. Thereafter, the run time 
system tracks the token’s comings and goings, reporting 
them to registered handler. The next three sections de- 
scribe how we modified three user applications to use 
the API. 


5.3. Pretty Good Privacy (PGP) 


Pretty Good Privacy [1], or PGP, uses the RSA asym- 
metric encryption algorithm to digitally sign and encrypt 
data. Users possess a pair of keys, one public and one 
private. Data can be encrypted using the public key and 
only someone who knows the private key can decrypt 
it. The private key can also be used to sign the message, 
and anyone can verify the signature using the public key. 
PGP can be used to provide data integrity and privacy to 
a great variety of applications, however we will focus on 
email. 

The most valuable secret held by PGP is the user’s 
private key K,. Commonly, Kz is protected by a user’s 
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password, P, denoted as P{K,}. When using an email 
client, such as Pine, the user is prompted for the pass- 
word on each signature or decryption operation. In 
adding Transient Authentication services to PGP we 
have chosen to preserve the original semantics of the 
application and minimize modifications. To do this we 
have protected K, with a random password, P, en- 
crypted by a key on the token, Kpgp. This chain of 
keys is written as K pgp{P}, P{K,}. The modifica- 
tions made to PGP are summarized in Figure 5. 

When a user asks PGP to decrypt or sign a piece of 
email, the private key, Kp, is required. PGP reads both 
Kpcgp{P} and P{K,} from the user’s PGP key direc- 
tory. It sends a decryption request to the token contain- 
ing Kpgp{P} and the token retums P. P is used to 
decrypt K, and is then thrown away. The signing or de- 
cryption process uses K’, for as long as the operation 
takes, and the token is no longer needed. 

Email encryption and decryption is a short process. 
To keep the modifications to PGP as simple as possible, 
any loss of authentication while using the private key 
causes the process to exit. Any secrets contained in freed 
memory can be protected by the zeroing of free pages in 
the transparent protection kernel. 

A mail program, such as pine, must employ PGP’s 
output with care. For instance, if decrypted messages 
are displayed to the screen, the mailer must take steps 
to obscure that data upon loss of authentication. One 
possible mechanism would be to reset the display to the 
message index. Another option would be to redisplay 
the encrypted form of the message and recover the de- 
crypted version when the user returns. 


5.4 OpenSSH 


The Secure Shell [36] suite of tools provides authenti- 
cated and encrypted equivalents for rsh and rcp, called 
ssh and scp. Client applications authenticate servers 
based on public key cryptography. Servers authenticate 
users based on passwords or public keys. Data trans- 
mitted during the session is encrypted using a key ex- 
changed in the authentication stage. We have modified 
an open-source secure shell, OpenSSH; a summary of 
the modifications is shown in Figure 6. 

OpenSSH contains two secrets that need protection, 
the private key, Kp, used for authentication, and the ses- 
sion key, S, used to encrypt data. The private key is cov- 
ered by the same methods as PGP—the password, P, for 
Kp can be decrypted by the token’s K gsr. 

The authentication phase generates the session key, 
S, which is cached. Before the session continues, 
OpenSSH must protect the session key. First, OpenSSH 
creates anew “encrypted” key, Kssn {Ks}. Itthen uses 
the token to decrypt the encrypted key, yielding K’,. Fi- 
nally, OpenSSH uses K’, to create an encrypted version 
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This figure illustrates the modifications made to PGP. 
The private key, Kp of the user is protected by a pass- 
word, P. P is encrypted by Keep, which is only 
known to the token. Each time PGP needs to use Kp 
it asks the token to decrypt P, which enables the laptop 
to decrypt Kp. 


Figure 5: PGP Modifications 


of the session key, denoted A’, {S}, which it caches. 

While the user remains present, S remains decrypted 
in memory for session encryption and decryption. If a 
disconnection notification is received, OpenSSH flushes 
both S and K,, but retains K,{S} and Kssu{Ks}. 
When the user returns, OpenSSH must decrypt Ks us- 
ing the token. It can then decrypt S and continue the 
session. 

Each use of the session key requires a simple check 
that S' is still available. This check takes a small 
amount of time, slowing data transmission by a negli- 
gible amount. If S is encrypted, the transmission of data 
blocks, and received data is held in the network buffer— 
still encrypted—until the user retums. Any blocked ses- 
sions are resumed where they left off. It may be possible 
for unencrypted data to get passed between the terminal 
and SSH after a disconnection. We are currently work- 
ing on methods to prevent this from happening, such as 
locking the keyboard first, rejecting all data from the ter- 
minal, or returning an error to the pipe. 


5.5 Mozilla Web Browser 


Web browsers provide secure access to online accounts, 
e-commerce, and web-based email. Consider a typi- 
cal session for accessing a secure web server at a bank. 
First, the browser creates a Secure Socket Layer (SSL) 
session with the bank’s server. SSL provides session en- 
cryption to an authenticated server. The user authenti- 
cates himself by typing an account number and pass- 
word into a web form. The browser often caches this 
information to make future logins easier. The server then 
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This figure illustrates the modifications made to 
OpenSSH. The user’s private authentication key is pro- 
tected by a password P, which is encrypted by a key 
KssxH. When the user is not present, the session keys, 
S, are encrypted by a session key encrypting key Ks, 
which is encrypted by KssH, as Well. When OpenSSH 
needs to authenticate, it uses the token to decrypt P, giv- 
ing it access to Kp. Similarly, when the user returns, the 
token is used to decrypt Ks, giving access to the session 
keys. 


Figure 6: OpenSSH Modifications 


sets a cookie on the user’s local machine to authenticate 
future requests during this session. Note that SSL can 
provide for client authentication, but the vast majority 
of sites use cookies instead. Web pages, such as an ac- 
count statement, can now be retrieved from the server 
and remain available in the browser’s memory cache. 
This example identifies several places where secret in- 
formation resides in the browser’s address space: SSL 
session keys, cached passwords, cookies and the mem- 
ory cache of the browser. 

We have added Transient Authentication to the 
Mozilla web browser. Mozilla is a large and com- 
plex piece of software, containing more than 250MB 
of code and using several different programming lan- 
guages. Some effort was made in the original source 
code to separate confidential and non-confidential data; 
however, this mostly pertained to secret keys themselves 
and not to sensitive data such as cookies and the mem- 
ory cache. Mozilla also includes a module, the Secret 
Decoder Ring (SDR), that can be used to encrypt and 
decrypt arbitrary data. The SDR module depends on a 
user login to explicitly provide a decryption key. This 
provides an ideal location to add Transient Authentica- 
tion to the system. SSL keys are contained in the same 
module as SDR, and therefore SSL uses these internal 
encryption functions, rather than the external interface. 
A diagram of the components in the modified browser is 
shown in Figure 7. 
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This figure depicts the modifications made to the 
Mozilla web browser. Cookies, passwords and the mem- 
ory cache, all depend on Mozilla’s Secret Decoder Ring 
for encryption and decryption. The password for the ring 
can be accessed using the token. SSL operates in the 
same way, and the sub-master key used to encrypt SSL 
keys can be obtained using the token. 


Figure 7: Mozilla Modifications 


SSL session keys are used frequently, so it would be 
inefficient to decrypt them on every use. Instead they 
remain decrypted until a token departure; they are then 
encrypted in-place. SSL session keys could be flushed 
and recreated when the user returns, however to replicate 
the current semantics we keep the SSL session open. 

Cached passwords are used very infrequently and can 
be stored on disk. In this case, it makes sense to have 
SDR decrypt the information each time it is used— 
Mozilla already has this capability. Cookies are used 
more frequently than stored passwords, but less than 
SSL keys. Thus, either method could be used. We have 
chosen to leave them encrypted and decrypt them us- 
ing SDR on each use. The evaluation presented in Sec- 
tion 6.4 shows that this overhead is tolerable. The web 
cache is split into two parts, an in-memory cache and an 
on-disk cache. Mozilla’s policy is to store data from SSL 
connections only in memory and never on disk. All non- 
SSL data is considered to be previously exposed on the 
network and is not protected, although there is nothing 
that precludes protecting this via file system encryption. 
The items in the memory cache are potentially large in 
size and frequently accessed. However, the memory 
cache is of limited size and can be encrypted in bulk 
very quickly. Thus to protect the cache, each item in the 
memory cache retrieved from SSL connections is SDR- 
encrypted on user departure and decrypted on user re- 
turn. The password for SDR is erased when the user 
leaves and retrieved from the token when the user re- 
turns. 
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5.6 Application-Aware Limitations 


After making the modifications to these applications we 
have noted several limitations. First, sensitive data may 
no longer be reachable in the application. These include 
secrets contained in leaked memory, due to program- 
ming errors in the application, and memory that has been 
freed. It is not possible to protect the former. However, 
using a pre-loaded library, calls to realloc, free, 
and delete can be intercepted and modified to zero 
freed memory. 

Second, if the application has written secret informa- 
tion to the screen in a readable form, the application it- 
self must directly obscure it; it can overwrite the data 
with blank pixels or other non-protected information. 
More generally, any secrets that have been passed to 
other processes may not be protected if they do not em- 
ploy the API as well. We are currently looking at adding 
application-aware support to windowing systems, win- 
dow managers, and interface toolkits. 

The third difficulty is the most challenging: identify- 
ing the secrets in the application. In the examples, we 
have made an effort at identifying data structures con- 
taining secret data. However, this is an ongoing process 
that improves as we leam more about the structure of 
these programs. Since the modifications were not made 
by the original author of the applications, the effort is 
possibly more error-prone. In particular, if the applica- 
tion has made a copy of secret data that was not noticed 
during our examination, it will not be protected. We are 
currently looking at methods to analyze the flow of se- 
crets in the memory space. One possibility may be to 
use language support [20]. 


6 Evaluation 


In evaluating Transient Authentication, we set out to an- 
swer the following questions: 

e What overhead does Transient Authentication im- 
pose on the system? 

e Can Transient Authentication secure applications 
quickly enough to prevent attacks when the user de- 
parts? 

e Can Transient Authentication recover application 
state before a returning user resumes work? 

To answer these questions, we subjected our prototype 
to a variety of benchmarks. For these experiments, the 
client machine was an IBM ThinkPad X24, with 256 MB 
of physical memory and a 1.1 GHz Pentium III CPU. 
The token was a Compaq iPAQ 3870 with 64MB of 
RAM. They were connected by a Bluetooth [19] wire- 
less network running in PAN mode. All encryption, 
except the authentication phase, is done using AES [9] 
with 128 bit keys. The token is somewhat more powerful 
and larger than current wearable devices. However, the 






Normal (small) 0.02 (0.00) - 
Normal (large) 20.02 (1.24) - 


Table 1: PGP Signing and Encrypting 





rapid advancements in embedded, low-power devices 
makes this a realistic token in the near future. One pos- 
sibility would be to use the IBM Linux watch [22], 


6.1 Transparent Protection 


Transparent protection has no effect on system perfor- 
mance while the user is present. To measure the cost of 
protection and recovery we allocated 200MB of memory 
to a user process, occupying all available physical mem- 
ory. The machine was also running a standard set of 
user processes, including a window manager and several 
shells—a total of 38 user processes not including those 
used for Transient Authentication and Bluetooth. We 
disconnected the token and reconnected it and measured 
the time it took to secure and recover the machine. Se- 
curing the machine required 632 microseconds to freeze 
all the processes, 8.92 seconds to encrypt 215.9MB of 
in-memory state, and 6.00 milliseconds to zero 2.25MB 
of free pages. On recovery, the system required 7.72 
seconds to decrypt the same 215.9MB of state, and 21.2 
milliseconds to unfreeze the processes. Thus, the system 
can encrypt state at 24MB/s, zero pages at 375 MB/s, 
and decrypt state at 28 MB/s. In total the machine can 
secure and recover our machine in less that 10 seconds 
each. 


6.2 PGP 


We subjected PGP to SO trials of signing and encrypt- 
ing two files, one 10kB in size and one 1OMB. This is 
to simulate the two common cases of encrypting small 
email and large messages containing attachments. The 
mean and standard deviation for each experiment are re- 
ported in Table 1. 

Recall that Transient Authentication-enabled PGP 
uses the token only for initial authentication. Therefore 
the only impact on performance is the additional over- 
head of using the token to decrypt the private key pass- 
word. Both large and small files only require a small 
amount of overhead, although the effects are exagger- 
ated for the otherwise fast operations on short files. In 
either case, the user is unlikely to notice the difference. 


6.3 OpenSSH 


The modified OpenSSH uses Transient Authentication 
for initial authentication and for protection of the session 
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key. To measure the impact on a user’s session we used 
a script to provide a typical user input to an ssh session. 
The script logs into another machine and runs a series of 
user commands: pine, opening a mailbox and a single 
message, 1s of the home directory, running emacs, a 
find on asmall directory, and Logout. Between each 
user input there is an additional think time of two sec- 
onds. The cost of acquiring the key to login accounts 
for the majority of the overhead in the typical case. To 
measure this, we ran a second experiment: logging into 
a remote machine 20 times and computed the average 
overhead. A third experiment measures the overhead of 
checking for a decrypted session key on each key by us- 
ing scp to copy a 10 MB file across the network for 
20 trials. The results for each of these experiments are 
shown in Table 2. 






Over Normal (%) 


41.01 (0.09) 





Normal (session) 









With TA (session) | 41.31 0.15) 
Normal (login) 0.47 (0.00) 
With TA (login) 0.72 (0.03) 





Normal (scp) 
With TA (scp) 






18.96 (3.88) 
19.21 (2.74) 





Table 2: SSH Experiments 


The results show that typical user sessions are almost 
unaffected by use of the token—any overhead is dwarfed 
by think-time and the length of the session. The login 
micro-benchmark confirms that login accounts for most 
of the overhead. Long sessions also mask the additional 
login time, shown by the statistically identical times for 
modified and unmodified scp. We also want to know 
how long it takes to secure and restore ssh sessionkeys. 
Each ssh session has an incoming key and an outgoing 
key and each are recovered separately. We instrumented 
ten disconnections and reconnections of the token. The 
results show a negligible amount of time needed for pro- 
tection and 130 milliseconds, with a standard deviation 
of 30 microseconds, for recovery. Protecting ssh only 
requires erasing the session key. Recovering the session 
key requires two round-trips to the token to recover the 
outgoing and incoming session keys. An altemate im- 
plementation could recover both session keys simulta- 
neously, but the cost is already small enough. 


6.4 Mozilla 


The only overhead to Mozilla’s normal operation is the 
use of stored password data and cookies. Each of these 
are encrypted and decrypted on each use. Passwords are 
already SDR-encrypted and decrypted by Mozilla; our 
version does not add any overhead to this. To benchmark 
the cost of cookies, we loaded three popular pages and 






Table 3: Mozilla Cookie Overhead 






measured the total overhead of encryption and decryp- 
tion. To put these costs in context, we also report the 
fastest load time we observed for each page. The cookie 
store was cleared between each trial and the mean and 
standard deviation are reported in Table 3. For these 
pages, the additional overhead of encrypting and de- 
crypting cookie data is small enough to be masked by 
page loading times. 

We also measured the amount of time required to pro- 
tect and restore Mozilla when the user leaves. To mea- 
sure this we connected to two secure sites, a bank and 
our own department’s secure web server. We discon- 
nected the token and measured the time to safety, then 
reconnected the token and measured the recovery time. 
The results for each component are shown in Table 4. 
We also report the amount of data in the memory cache, 
and the amount of data consumed by SSL keys. 


Memory Cache 
(518 kB) 

SSL Keys 0.003 (0.000) 
SDR N/A | 0.066 (0.005) 


Table 4: Mozilla Protection and Recovery 











Restore, sec 
0.222 (0.004) 


Protect, sec 
0.222 (0.002) 








0.074 (0.006) 





Recall that the contents of the memory cache and 
the SSL keys are encrypted when the user leaves. The 
memory cache, stored passwords, and cookies depend 
on SDR for encryption support, so SDR’s key must be 
flushed on departure and recovered on return. Flushing 
the key takes a negligible amount of time. SSL uses 
its own key for protecting the SSL keys, and must re- 
cover it when the user returns. The total time to secure 
and restore Mozilla is less than four tenths of a second. 
Compared to the amount of time between a user entering 
range and resuming work, this cost will not be visible. 


7 Related Work 


Tokens are small devices providing authentication infor- 
mation for the user. A user must physically possess 
the token to authenticate to a local or remote machine. 
Examples of hardware tokens include SecureID [29], 
USB tokens, and smartcards [2]. SecureIDs require 
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the user to read a password from the token and type it 
into the device they are authenticating to. They utilize 
one-time passwords [17] solving the problems that tra- 
ditional password systems have. USB tokens and smart- 
cards are inserted into the device and either transfer au- 
thentication information to the machine or must remain 
attached for continued operation. 

Unfortunately, tokens suffer from a fundamental 
weakness in reauthentication. The user must frequently 
reauthenticate, or manually logout to ensure that the 
device has not been stolen while authenticated, thus 
caching credentials. Constant reauthentication can be 
accomplished by attaching the token to the device, un- 
fortunately this encourages a user to leave the token with 
the device, providing little protection. 

Several efforts have used proximity-based hardware 
tokens to detect the presence, or absence, of an autho- 
rized user. Landwehr [18] proposes disabling hardware 
access to the keyboard and mouse of a machine when 
the trusted user is away. A commercial alternative, Xy- 
Loc [13], has a software-based guard on the protected 
machine that refuses access when the token is absent. 
These systems approximate Transient Authentication, 
but do not adhere to its first principle. The capability 
to act in these systems does not reside on the token; the 
token is merely advisory. Since the computing system 
is still capable of carrying out a sensitive operation, it 
could be forced to do so. Sensitive operations may be 
relegated to a secure coprocessor [12], rendering these 
physical attacks more difficult. 

Rather than use hardware tokens, one could in- 
stead use biometrics. However, biometric authentica- 
tion schemes intrude on users in two ways. The first 
is the false-negative rate: the chance of rejecting a valid 
user [27]. For face recognition, this ranges between 10% 
and 40%, depending on the amount of time between 
training and using the recognition system. For finger- 
prints, the false-negative rate can be as high as 44%, de- 
pending on the subject. The second intrusion stems from 
physical constraints. For example, a user must touch 
a special reader to validate his fingerprint. Such bur- 
dens encourage users to disable or work around biomet- 
ric protection. A notable exception is iris recognition. 
It can have a low false-negative rate, and can be per- 
formed unobtrusively [24]. However, doing so requires 
three cameras—an expensive and bulky proposition for 
a laptop. 

For Transient Authentication to succeed, a comput- 
ing device must forget sensitive information, typically 
through encryption. Thereafter, only the token can pro- 
vide the key to recover this information. Such tech- 
niques have also been applied to revocable backups [3] 
and secure execution of batch jobs [30], and are some- 


times referred to as non-monotonic protocols [31]. It can 
be difficult to completely erase previously stored values, 
whether in memory or on disk [15]. However, given a 
small amount of easily erasable media one can solve this 
problem for a much larger, more persistent store [10]. 

ZIA, a cryptographic file system, uses Transient Au- 
thentication for file data protection [7]. ZIA imposes 
overheads of less than 10% for representative workloads, 
and imposes no new usability burdens. Unfortunately, 
ZIA does not protect data once an application has read it. 
Application data that is paged out can be protected [28], 
leaving only in-memory state vulnerable to attack. 

The Resurrecting Duckling security policy [34] pro- 
poses a set of policies for binding wireless devices to an 
owner. Our approach is similar in that laptops and tokens 
are bound by a user action, and trusted until a timeout 
period. In the duckling parlance, the binding process is 
“imprinting” and the authentication timeout causes to- 
ken “assassination”. Bluetooth [19] uses similar tech- 
niques to “bond” two devices in a trust relationship and 
bonds can be removed manually. 


8 Conclusion 


Mobile devices are susceptible to loss or theft, leaving 
the state of running applications vulnerable to data ex- 
posure. Current methods of authentication do not solve 
this problem since authentication is both infrequent and 
persistent. As a solution to this problem, we propose 
Transient Authentication, which allows a system to con- 
stantly reaffirm the capability to read sensitive data from 
memory, while giving the user no reason to tum protec- 
tions off. 

In this paper, we have demonstrated two protection 
methods that use Transient Authentication support. One 
mechanism is transparent, operating without application 
modification. The second is an API that gives greater 
flexibility to application designers in dealing with au- 
thentication. The evaluation of these two techniques 
shows that transparent protection can both secure and re- 
cover the entire physical memory of the machine within 
10 seconds and that the API can be used to secure a com- 
plex application within four tenths of a second. 
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Abstract 


Due to node mobility and limitations on bandwidth 
availability in wireless channels, there exist unique chal- 
lenges towards achieving efficient and effective infor- 
mation access in wireless ad hoc networks with mo- 
bile nodes. In this paper, we address two critical ques- 
tions: (1) How may information be accessed with the 
highest degree of bandwidth efficiency? and (2) How 
should algorithms be designed so that node mobility 
contributes positively towards high performance and ef- 
ficiency? We present iFlow, a middleware-based frame- 
work for bandwidth-efficient and delay-aware informa- 
tion access for mobile ad hoc applications. We present 
the case of information rendezvous, where the demands 
for information are satisfied by the supplies in a fully 
distributed fashion, across third-party nodes beyond in- 
formation suppliers and consumers. Such rendezvous 
is achieved via controlled diffusion of information from 
the suppliers, matched by the gleaning process on the 
consumers. We validate our claims using simulation and 
experimental results. 


1 Introduction 


The driving force and technology push for next- 
generation wireless networks are, and will always re- 
main to be, the applications. A better understanding 
of the needs of emerging applications and wireless ser- 
vices leads to better designs of network protocols. On 
the other hand, the behavior of applications are diverse 
and often unpredictable. We may need to exert influ- 
ence and control over such behavior, so that their needs 
are better understood and, in some cases, mathemati- 
cally tractable. Particularly, information access is ubiq- 
uitously required in most of such applications. The in- 
formation flow across wireless networks may exhibit 
specific pattems. From the point of view of resource 
utilization, we may prefer the patterns that may achieve 
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the optimal bandwidth efficiency, as long as the require- 
ments of applications are satisfied. This is especially 
the case in hybrid wireless networks that include ad hoc 
networks, where bandwidth efficiency is critical to their 
operations [1]. 

In this paper, we seek to design a middleware framework 
and middleware-based algorithms to achieve bandwidth- 
efficient information access, tailored to the needs of dis- 
tributed applications on mobile ad hoc networks (which 
we refer to as mobile ad hoc applications). Particu- 
larly, we consider the case where application compo- 
nents on a subset of the nodes are information suppliers, 
while other components may be the consumers. Specific 
scenarios include: (1) ad hoc sensor networks where a 
subset of nodes are “sensors” that supply environmen- 
tal data, and others are “reporters” that deliver sensor 
data to the users [2, 3]; and (2) hybrid wireless networks 
with a subset of “gateway” nodes to the Internet that sup- 
ply information from the web to the regular nodes [4]. 
Such a case of suppliers and consumers does not limit 
its generality: with any applications, a node may either 
be a supplier or a consumer (or both) at any given time, 
constituting a web of supplier-consumer relationships. 
Without loss of generality, we use the example of hybrid 
wireless networks with gateway nodes as an example in 
this paper. 

In such hybrid wireless networks, we present iFlow!, a 
middleware architecture and a set of distributed algo- 
rithms to control the behavior of information access in 
mobile ad hoc applications, so that the goal of maxi- 
mizing bandwidth efficiency with the presence of node 
mobility may be achieved. We identify the advantages 
of information rendezvous, where the demands for in- 
formation are satisfied by the supplies in a fully dis- 
tributed fashion, across third-party peer nodes beyond 
information suppliers and consumers. Such rendezvous 
is achieved via controlled diffusion of information from 
the suppliers, matched by the gleaning process on the 
consumers. In other words, requests are satisfied by re- 
sults on third-party nodes in between suppliers and con- 
sumers. Beyond information rendezvous, we propose to 


1iFlow stands for information flow. Our goal is the efficient flow of 
information across the network in mobile ad hoc applications. 
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apply network coding on third-party nodes, so that they 
may transmit recoded data to achieve even higher band- 
width efficiency. 

The original contributions brought forth by the iFlow ar- 
chitecture are the following: (1) We have analyzed the 
case of activating controlled diffusion compared with 
separate information access from individual nodes, and 
show that in most cases iFlow contributes to achieving 
better bandwidth efficiency. (2) In iFlow, we have iden- 
tified the relationship between the delay tolerance of ap- 
plications and achievable bandwidth efficiency, so that 
for more delay-insensitive applications, bandwidth effi- 
ciency may be further improved. (3) Unlike some of 
the previous work, we explicitly consider node mobility 
in iFlow, and design adaptive algorithms such that the 
degree of node mobility contributes positively towards 
high performance and efficiency. (4) To further exploit 
available bandwidth and increase the efficiency of infor- 
mation access, we introduce the extensive application 
of coding in iFlow, starting from erasure codes (such 
as Tomado codes) used in information suppliers, com- 
plemented by network coding used in third-party peer 
nodes. Since both Tornado codes and network coding 
use efficient linear codes (e.g., the basic exclusive-or op- 
eration), the computational overhead introduced is mini- 
mal compared with the bandwidth efficiency gained with 
such coding processes. 

In addition to analytical contributions supported by sim- 
ulations, we have realized the architecture by imple- 
menting iFlow as a layer of middleware components 
with the Microsoft Component Object Model (COM) 
technology. The iFlow COM-based middleware exposes 
interfaces for the applications to invoke, as a wrapper 
around OS system calls. On the other hand, the ap- 
plication needs to implement event handlers to handle 
iFlow-specific events delivered by the middleware. Us- 
ing standard Rapid Application Development tools such 
as Microsoft Visual Basic, customized event handlers 
are straightforward to implement and add to existing ap- 
plication functions. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Sec. 2 presents the architecture and algorithms of iFlow, 
Sec. 3 presents the case of using network coding to fur- 
ther improve bandwidth efficiency. Sec. 4 presents sim- 
ulation results. Sec. 5 presents a prototype implementa- 
tion of the iFlow middleware framework to control mo- 
bile ad hoc applications. Finally, Sec. 6 and Sec. 7 com- 
pare iFlow with related work and conclude the paper. 


2 iFlow: Algorithms and Analysis 


The iFlow architecture is designed to serve as a middle- 
ware framework to support mobile ad hoc applications, 
whose components are distributed on different nodes in 
a mobile wireless ad hoc network. The iFlow architec- 


ture may be presented and analyzed from two different 
aspects. From the horizontal point of view, iFlow has 
included a set of fully-distributed algorithms for differ- 
ent application components residing on different nodes 
to interact with each other. Information flows from the 
suppliers and satisfies requests from consumers at ren- 
dezvous points, which usually are third-party pecr nodes 
beyond the original suppliers. From the vertical point 
of view, iFlow is a middleware architecture designed to 
control the pattern of requesting and diffusing informa- 
tion in mobile ad hoc applications. In our implemen- 
tation, such middleware components are implemented 
with Microsoft COM. Fig. 1 illustrates the iFlow archi- 
tecture from both the horizontal and the vertical points 
of view. 

In this section, we present and analyze the design of the 
distributed algorithms in the iFlow architecture, includ- 
ing the aspects of information rendezvous and source 
erasure codes such as Tomado codes. For the purpose 
of simplifying analysis and presentation of algorithms, 
we first focus on the single-supplier case, where there 
is a unique information supplier in the network. Based 
on insights and conclusions derived from the single sup- 
plier case, we then extend our discussions to include 
the mudltiple-supplier case, where multiple suppliers ex- 
ist when the controlled diffusion process is activated. 


2.1 iFlow Overview: the Single-Supplier Case 
For the remainder of the paper, we consider mobile ad 
hoc applications deployed in a wireless ad hoc network 
with m mobile nodes, some of which are suppliers or 
consumers of a certain piece of information, referred to 
as a data item. 

In the single-supplier case, we consider the availability 
of a unique infermation supplier, who resides on one of 
the nodes in the network, and possesses complete infor- 
mation of a, the data item of interest. In the example of 
hybrid wireless networks, such a node may be the “gate- 
way” node to the Internet via dual network interfaces. 
We propose to activate a controlled diffusion process so 
that the data item may be diffused to a subset of third- 
party nodes referred to as reservoir nodes. Each of the 
reservoir nodes holds a certain subset of the data item, 
and they collectively achieve a certain degree of satita- 
tion of the data item in the entire wireless network. Once 
acertain level of saturation is reached, a consumer of the 
data item that moves around within the network may use 
the gleaning process to gather the requested segments of 
data from neighbors who are reservoir nodes of this par- 
ticular item. We argue that, for data items of moderate 
and high popularity, it is more bandwidth efficicnt to use 
the strategy of controlled diffusion and gleaning, rather 
than directly sending individual requests to the suppliers. 
This general idea of taking advantage of third-party peer 
nodes in the process of information access is referred to 
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Figure 1: The iFlow architecture 


as information rendezvous, since the requests for infor- 
mation are satisfied by peer nodes beyond the suppliers 
and consumers. The iFlow architecture is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. 


2.2. The Controlled Diffusion Process 


Assume that a is the data item of interests, and qq is its 
popularity, i.e., the percentage of nodes in the network 
that are consumers of a. When qq is estimated to be 
beyond a threshold value, the supplier initiates the con- 
trolled diffusion process. The first step is to encode a 
into coded symbols using Tomado coding. The digital 
fountain approach proposed by Byers et al. [5] has in- 
cluded a detailed presentation of Tomado codes and their 
applications. We include a brief introduction as follows. 
The Tornado coding scheme generates kn coded sym- 
bols out of n uncoded data segments using the bitwise 
exclusive-or operation (@). Coded symbols and uncoded 
segments are of equal sizes. The number k is referred 
to as the stretch factor. The coding scheme is designed 
such that a node that collects n + € symbols is expected 
to be able to recover the uncoded data segments by ap- 
plying substitutions and @ operations, where n + € is 
a number slightly larger than n. The ratio 1 + e/n is 
referred to as the decoding inefficiency. Well designed 
Tomado coding schemes may achieve decoding ineffi- 
ciency that is less than 1.05. Compared to other erasure 
codes such as Reed-Solomon codes, Tornado codes are 
designed to be computationally efficient for both encod- 
ing and decoding processes. 

The advantages of diffusing encoded symbols are two 
fold. First, it provides higher robustness for the sys- 
tem; second, it helps the gleaning process to complete 
in a timely fashion. We briefly illustrate the second 
point with an example below. Consider two alterna- 
tive approaches of diffusing kn segments/symbols of a 
data item containing n data segments: (1) cyclic rep- 
etition, in which the n original data segments are dif- 
fused in order, and this procedure is repeated for k 
times, and (2) the n original data segments are first 


coded into kn encoded symbols using Tomado coding, 
which are then diffused into the network. For simplic- 
ity, assume that each diffused segment/symbol is held 
by a distinct node in the network. In the first alterna- 
tive, to obtain the first segment, a consumer needs to 
contact one of the kn reservoir nodes; for the second 
through the last segments, the number of nodes that can 
provide A with useful segments decreases as follows: 
(n—1)k, (n—2)k,..., 2k, k. Considering that k is usu- 
ally a small number (e.g., 3), and the total number of 
nodes present in the network is usually large, the op- 
portunity of encountering one of the k nodes is small, 
therefore the last few of the segments are exceedingly 
hard to collect. On the other hand, when erasure codes 
are used, the number of nodes that can provide A with 
useful (coded) symbols decreases in a much more grace- 
ful manner: kn, kn — 1,kn —2,...,(k —1)n4+ 1. In 
this case, (k — 1)n + 1 nodes are able to provide the 
final symbol to A. In comparison, (k — 1)n + 1 is a 
much larger number than k, except for extreme cases, 
e.g.,n = 1. Such extreme cases correspond to data items 
of very small sizes, which are not what Tornado coding 
targets for. The information rendezvous approach can 
still be applied, but with stricter requirements on data 
popularity and delay tolerance. In the remainder of this 
paper, we focus on relatively large data items for which 
Tomado coding can be applied to facilitate information 
gleaning; after all, disseminating larger data items con- 
sumes more bandwidth. 


After coding the n segments in a into kn coded symbols, 
the supplier subsequently broadcasts these kn symbols 
in their original order, one after the other. The algorithm 
for the controlled diffusion process is shown in Table 1. 


There exists a random pause between consecutive broad- 
casts (represented by arandom variable T,,) conforming 
to the uniform distribution, the expected length of which, 
E[T;] = tz, is a parameter dependent on the degree of 
node mobility. Such a random pause is introduced to 
diversify the set of nodes covered by the diffusion pro- 
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Table 1: The controlled diffusion process 
On information supplier: controlled diffusion algorithm 


consider a data item a on the supplier: 
if popularity gq reaches threshold value 
apply Tornado coding on @ to generate symbols of a 
for each coded symbol x 
pause for a random time period Tz 
(a random variable), s.t. E[Tz] = ts 
broadcast z to neighbors 
end 
end 
On reservoir nodes: third-party reservoir algorithm 


Upon receiving a diffused symbol zx: 
if x is a fresh symbol not previously received 
buffer z 
if predefined reach has not been exceeded 
compute relay probability p 
if probability test on p succeeds 
broadcast x to neighbors 
end 
end 
end 
Upon receiving a probe from a consumer: 
if able to provide requested symbols 
advertise requested symbols in possession 
if confirmation received from consumer 
transfer advertised symbols 
end 
end 





cess. Ideally, the broadcasting node is located within a 
relatively different neighborhood during each individual 
broadcast session. This way, with the same overhead 
of bandwidth, the diffused symbols are distributed onto 
a larger number of reservoir nodes within a larger geo- 
graphical area, which helps the diffused information sat- 
urate the network more uniformly. Uniform saturation 
is desirable in iFlow, since it eliminates the existence 
of “information void” — a large network area without 
reservoir nodes holding diffused symbols, which may 
lead to prolonged gleaning time for consumers residing 
within the area. 

Note that in this paper, we use the term “broadcast” to 
refer to local broadcasts within the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the transmitting node, which can be accom- 
plished using only a single transmission due to the local 
broadcast nature of wireless transmissions using omni- 
directional antennas. Such an observation is sometimes 
referred to as the wireless broadcast advantage [6]. 

In the controlled diffusion process, each diffused sym- 
bol is accompanied by two control parameters: the reach 
of diffusion, which is the maximum number of wireless 
hops that a symbol may be relayed during the diffusion 


process by reservoir nodes, and the relay probability p, 
which is the probability that a reservoir node receiving a 
diffused symbol will re-broadcast the symbol. A reser- 
voir node always buffers a fresh symbol received in the 
diffusion process, regardless of its decision on whether 
to relay that particular symbol. The reach and the re- 
lay probability are used to control the bandwidth con- 
sumption of diffusion, as well as the expected number of 
reservoir nodes that receive each symbol being diffused, 
which we refer to as the coverage of diffusion (denoted 
as c). In comparison, we define the degree of saturation, 
s, of a ina network as the ratio of the average number of 
symbols received by a node over the number of uncoded 
segments in a@. For example, for a 300-node network 
and a diffusion process targeting 100 data segments of 
a, with a stretch factor of 3, 300 symbols are produced 
by Tornado codes. If we simply assume that, on average, 
10 copies of each symbol have been buffered at reservoir 
nodes, 3000 symbols may then exist in the network. The 
average number of symbols received by each node is, 
therefore, 10. In this example, the degree of saturation 
s is 10/100 = 0.1. The extreme case is when s = 1, 
where no gleaning process is required — all nodes may 
reconstruct original copies of a. 

The coverage of diffusion is an increasing function of 
both the reach and the relay probability p. However, for 
the same coverage, we have the choice of using a smaller 
reach with larger relay probabilities, and the alternative 
of using a larger reach with smaller relay probabilities, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2. The latter approach is more de- 
sirable for two reasons. First, it introduces less overlap 
among different broadcasts, and is therefore more band- 
width efficient (i.e., forthe same bandwidth more reser- 
voir nodes are reached). Second, itspreads symbols over 
a larger range of geographical area in a sparser fashion, 
which, aided by node mobility, is helpful to achieve uni- 
form saturation more promptly. 





(a) Smaller reach with larger relay probabilities. (b) larger reach with smaller relay probabilities. 


Figure 2: Different choices of reach and relay probabil- 
ity in the controlled information diffusion process 


Therefore, in the ideal scenario, we wish to employ a few 
of the neighboring nodes leading to different directions 
of the supplier to re-broadcast the diffused symbol, and 
each re-broadcasting reservoir node employs one suc- 
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cessive neighbor to further relay the symbol. From the 
point of view of the overall diffusion process, we may 
observe a few non-overlapping routes extending from 
the supplier towards different directions, while nodes 
within one hop range of the routes are covered by the 
diffusion, and subsequently become reservoir nodes that 
buffer the diffused symbol. 

To approximate this ideal scenario in the iFlow algo- 
rithms, we need to select nodes from the neighborhood 
of the supplier that are far apart from one another, so 
that their coverage areas overlap as slightly as possible. 
This objective may be achieved, if — rather than allow- 
ing each of the neighbors of the supplier to make a ran- 
dom and independent decision on relaying — we allow 
a neighbor to relay a diffused symbol if and only if it 
has not heard a neighbor doing exactly the same. The 
result of such a modified algorithm will be that, two or 
three neighbors (who are beyond the transmission range 
of each other) are expected to re-broadcast the symbol, 
and the other neighbors remain “silent”. 

In addition, we need to guarantee that only one neighbor 
of each broadcasting node further relays the symbol be- 
ing diffused, if it is not beyond the predefined reach from 
the supplier. This may be achieved if the relay proba- 
bility is set to be inversely proportional to the number 
of new nodes that receive the symbol during a broad- 
cast. As shown in Fig. 3, this number can be estimated 
as pS5/(7R?), where p is the average node degree in 
the network, and Sg is the area covered by the down- 
stream broadcaster B, but not by the upstream broad- 
caster A, which corresponds to the shaded area in the 
figure. The distance between A and B can be estimated 
as i r(2rr)dr/ fo 2erdr = 2R/3, which is the ex- 
pected distance between an arbitrary pair of neighbors. 
It then follows that the estimate on the number of new 
nodes being covered can be computed as 0.42p. 





Figure 3: Effective coverage of a successive broadcast 


2.3 The Information Gleaning Process 

Table 2 presents the algorithm for the information glean- 
ing process on consumers. In the gleaning process, a 
consumer that generates a request for data item a probes 
its neighbors for symbols of a@ as it moves around. Sim- 
ilar to the diffusion process, the requesting node waits 
for a random time period (represented by a random vari- 
able JT.) between two consecutive probes, such that its 


Table 2: The information gleaning process 
On information consumers: consumer gleaning algorithn 


while not sufficient symbols to recover a do 
pause for random time period T. 
(arandom variable), E[T.] = At 
broadcast a probing message to neighbors 


pause for time period t, 
if advertisements received 
confirm with node that can provide max # of symbols 
receive symbols from confirmed neighbor 
end 
end 





set of neighbors may experience some variations during 
that period. In our analysis, we set the expected length 
of this waiting period as E{T,] = At, where At is the 
expected time that a node encounters one new neighbor 
in its neighborhood. The probe message contains a de- 
scription of the symbols that the consumer already has 
for the requested data item a. Upon receiving a request, 
a neighboring node advertises the symbols it is able to 
provide for a, if such symbols exist. The consumer con- 
firms with the neighbor that can provide the maximum 
number of symbols, after which the transfer begins. If 
the symbols collected after the transfer are still not suffi- 
cient to recover a, or if no advertisement is received, the 
consumer waits to probe again after a subsequent ran- 
dom time period. 


To accommodate the interests of applications with 
stricter deadlines, we include a panic mode in the glean- 
ing process. The mobile ad hoc application has the op- 
tion of specifying a delay requirement for a particular 
request. In this case, the consumer terminates the glean- 
ing process when the gleaning time reaches the specified 
delay, and enters the panic mode. In the panic mode, the 
consumer contacts the supplier immediately with a list 
of symbols it has collected. The supplier may then de- 
liver complementary symbols to the consumer directly 
using a separate multi-hop unicast transmission, until the 
consumer has sufficient symbols to recover a. 


However, since multi-hop unicast transfers incur higher 
bandwidth costs (which is against iFlow’s objective of 
improving bandwidth efficiency), the panic mode should 
only be considered as a last resort that provides a hard 
delay guarantee for our rendezvous algorithms, which 
are inherently probabilistic. Naturally, we would like to 
control the diffusion process so that the network is sat- 
urated to a certain degree, where the expected gleaning 
time is less than the application-specified delay. 

From the perspective of bandwidth efficiency, the degree 
of saturation is determined by the actual bandwidth con- 
sumption of the diffusion process (i.e., the more band- 
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Table 3: List of mathematical notations 


parameter | definition 

m total number of nodes within the net- 
work 

p average node degree of the network 

At expected time it takes for a node to 
encounter a new neighbor 

a data item of interest 

n number of uncoded data segments in 
the data item 

k stretch factor of Tornado coding 

Ga popularity of a data item a, i.e., the 


percentage of nodes that eventually 
generate a request for a. as consumers 
c coverage of diffusion, i.e., expected 
number of reservoir nodes that hold 
each symbol after diffusion 
s saturation, i.e., average number of 
symbols a node receives in diffusion 


over the number of uncoded data seg- 
ments in the data item 





width used, the higher the saturation). As a minimum 
requirement, the bandwidth consumption incurred by the 
information rendezvous process (including both diffu- 
sion and gleaning) should be (much) less compared with 
the approach of making separate unicast requests from 
consumers directly to the supplier. We use such a guide- 
line as one of the design requirements of the iFlow algo- 
rithms. 

We proceed to analyze critical trade-offs and relation- 
ships between two pairs of parameters: (1) the relation- 
ship between the degree of saturation and gleaning time; 
and (2) the relationship between bandwidth consump- 
tion and the degree of saturation, especially when com- 
pared with the all-unicast approach without using iFlow. 
For clarity, we list the mathematical notations of several 
key parameters in Table 3. 


2.4 Bandwidth Consumption vs. Saturation 


For this part of the analysis, we assume that the sizes 
of the coded symbols are much larger than the sizes of 
control messages in iFlow or underlying network proto- 
cols (such as routing). Therefore, we focus on the band- 
width consumption incurred when transferring the sym- 
bols across the network. More specifically, we calculate 
the times that the symbols are being transferred. Thanks 
to the wireless broadcast advantage, each local unicast 
or broadcast of a particular symbol counts as a single 
transmission (i.e., the bandwidth consumption is 1, with 
a unit of symbols - hops). Further, it is straightforward 
to observe that, the total number of symbols replicated 


in the controlled diffusion process is c: kn. Therefore, 
the degree of saturation, s, may be estimated from the 
coverage of diffusion: s = c- kn/(mn) = ck/m. 

In order to estimate the relationship between bandwidth 
consumption and the degree of saturation s, we first seek 
to examine the relationship between bandwidth con- 
sumption and the coverage of diffusion. Consider a par- 
ticular symbol being diffused, x. Let b, be the band- 
width consumption of diffusing z, i.e., the number of 
times that x is broadcasted in the controlled diffusion 
process. Let c, be the coverage of 2, i.e., the number of 
nodes that have z at the end of the diffusion process. 
Recall that we have estimated the number of new nodes 
being covered by are-broadcast as 0.42p. It follows that 
Ce = (by — 1)0.429 + p = 0.42bzp + 0.58p. If the 
total bandwidth consumption of diffusing all symbols of 
ais b = b, - kn, we have the following relationship be- 
tween the total bandwidth consumption and the coverage 
of diffusion: c = 0.426p/(kn) + 0.58. Substituting the 
derived c in s = ck/m, we then have 


0.42b 
Bess (= +0.58h ; 
m n 


The above estimate suggests that, in order to achieve 
a certain degree of saturation, the total bandwidth con- 
sumption of diffusion should be proportional to the num- 
ber of symbols to be diffused, as well as to the normal- 
ized size of the network, i.e., the area of deployment of 
the network divided by the disk area within the commu- 
nication range of a node. 


2.5 Saturation vs. Gleaning Time 


We now consider the case where the controlled diffusion 
process of the data item a has completed, and over a cer- 
tain period of time, the diffused symbols have mingled 
uniformly in the network, due to the random trajectories 
of mobile nodes. Under such an assumption, we esti- 
mate the expected gleaning time of a consumer, should 
it now generates a request for a. We first consider a 
new consumer that has just joined the network, and then 
modify our estimate for a consumer that was previously 
in the network. 

To facilitate our analysis, we assume that the decoding 
inefficiency in Tomado coding is 1, i.e., exactly n sym- 
bols is required to recover a. We further assume that 
the requesting consumer can obtain any useful symbols 
from the surrounding nodes, once they become neigh- 
bors to one another. In order to glean n unique symbols 
from its neighborhood, the number of symbols the re- 
questing consumer is expected to encounter is: 








x c(kn) | Sen ee (1) 
<4 c(kn) — ci ea kn—i k—$ 
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Therefore, the number of nodes the consumer is ex- 
pected to encounter can be estimated as: 


ss hee k 
nsk—-i  (k—2)s° 


It follows that the expected gleaning time, ty, is 


k 
tg & max { (7 ~—- )at.o} + ter 


(k — 5)s 

where ¢z, is the net transfer time of the symbols. Note 
that the above result is an overestimate in that it does not 
take into account the fact that symbols found at the same 
reservoir node are distinct; it is an underestimate in that 
the = in Eq. (1) is actually >, and in that it ignores the 
time overhead it takes for the consumer to set up con- 
nections with its neighbors. However, the result should 
still provide insights on how the gleaning time may be 
related to the degree of saturation. It shows that, when 
saturation is beyond a certain level such that a node is 
able to collect sufficient symbols from one set of neigh- 
bors, then the gleaning time is dominated by the transfer 
time of the symbols. However, if saturation is below 
such a level, then the consumer needs to spend time in 
both receiving the symbols and in waiting to meet new 
neighbors. Since the second term is on the scale of phys- 
ical movement, it usually dominates the gleaning time. 
Naturally, the existence of such a dominating factor de- 
pends on whether the number of nodes that the consumer 
needs to encounter is larger than the size of its local 
neighborhood. On the other hand, the expected number 
of nodes to be encountered by a consumer is inversely 
proportional to the degree of saturation. 
If the consumer is not new and has been previously 
present in the network, the expected gleaning time is 
smaller, since the consumer may very well be a reser- 
voir node itself, and may have accumulated a number of 
symbols during the diffusion process before its request 
airives. We can therefore adjust the above estimate to 


k 
tg © max (Gan —p—1)At,0> + te. 
(k—3)s 
The relationship between ty and saturation s is similar 
to the case where the consumer is a new node in the net- 
work. 


2.6 iFlow vs. Unicast 

The total bandwidth consumption of accessing a data 
item @ using iFlow is approximately b+ n(mqa), where 
the first term represents the bandwidth consumption of 
diffusion, and the second term is the bandwidth con- 
sumption of gleaning. In comparison, the total band- 
width consumption of accessing @ using the all-unicast 
approach may be estimated as nh(mq,,), where h is the 


expected number of hops between a pair of arbitrary 
nodes within the network. Therefore, in order to sat- 
isfy the minimum design requirement that iFlow should 
be more bandwidth efficient than the plain unicast ap- 
proach, we need to satisfy b < nmqg(h—1). This upper 
bound may be denoted as by. 

On the other hand, the delay requirement of the applica- 
tion defines a lower bound on the coverage of diffusion. 
Since coverage is controlled by bandwidth consumption, 
we have a corresponding lower bound for }, bj. For any 
value of 6 such that b; < b < by, the delay require- 
ment is expected to be satisfied, while the bandwidth 
efficiency is expected to be better than the all-unicast 
approach. The supplier has the choice of trading delay 
for less bandwidth consumption, by choosing 6 that is 
closer to ij; or, alternatively, trading bandwidth for a 
smaller delay, by choosing b that is closer to by. How- 
ever, note that the average memory overhead on iFlow 
nodes is proportional to saturation. Therefore, the for- 
mer choice is usually more preferable, since it leads to 
lower saturation and hence lower memory overhead. 
Our analysis shows that the lower bound b, is indepen- 
dent of the popularity q,, while the upper bound b, 
is proportional to gg. Therefore for the range [b;, by] 
to be non-empty, we have a lower bound requirement 
On Gq. This confirms the intuition that iFlow may be 
more bandwidth efficient when more consumers request 
a popular data item. However, this requirement is rather 
loose in many scenarios; that is, contrary to common 
intuitions, the iFlow algorithms may both achieve band- 
width efficiency and meet the delay requirement for data 
items that are not popular, depending on the network 
characteristics. We proceed to show such an example. 
Consider a moderately dense network with total num- 
ber of nodes m = 300, average node degree p = 17, 
and average number of distance between a pair of nodes 
h = 4hops. Assume that the data item of interest, a, 
has n = 100 symbols and Tornado codes with a stretch 
factor k = 2 is used. We now consider the extreme case 
where mqq, = 1, i.e., only one node in the network has 
a request for a. We show that if we choose the reach 
of diffusion to be just 1, then both the lower bound re- 
quirement and the upper bound requirement can be sat- 
isfied. When the reach is one, b = kn = 2n < 3n = 
n(mqa)(h — 1), therefore the upper bound requirement 
due to bandwidth efficiency is satisfied. On the other 
hand, the saturation s = ck/m = (p + 1)k/m = 0.12; 
therefore the first term in our estimate of the gleaning 
lime, max((q-# a e- 1)At,0) = 0 since ae = 
ll < 18 = p+1. This means that the gleaning time 
is dominated by the symbol transfer time, and should 
therefore satisfy any reasonable delay requirement. 
Therefore we conclude that there exist abundant oppor- 
tunities for improving bandwidth efficiency using the 
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information rendezvous algorithms proposed in iFlow, 
even with non-popular data items and relatively strict ap- 
plication requirements on delay, given that node mobil- 
ity is present. 

2.7 iFlow: The Multiple-Supplier Case 

We now briefly consider the case where complete copies 
of the data item of interest, a, exist on multiple suppli- 
ers before the diffusion process. Such a scenario may 
exist if, for example, by the time that the popularity of a 
data item popularity is estimated to be sufficiently high 
to initiate diffusion, a few nodes have already acquired 
q@ through unicast. 

The proposed iFlow algorithms adapt to the multiple- 
supplier case naturally without modifications. However, 
to maintain the same level of bandwidth consumption, 
each supplier may choose to use a small reach as its 
control parameter. Such a case enjoys two advantages 
over the single-supplier case. First, since the reach pa- 
rameters used are small, in many cases just one, there 
exists less overlap among different broadcasts; the same 
amount of bandwidth consumption may now lead to a 
larger coverage. Second, reservoir nodes covered by 
diffusion has higher diversity in terms of geographical 
distribution; this observation, again, assists the reservoir 
nodes to mingle with the regular nodes more promptly 
and rapidly. We conclude that iFlow performs better in 
the multiple-supplier case, which conforms to the intu- 
ition. 


3 Improving iFlow: Network Coding 


The ultimate objective in the design of the iFlow archi- 
tecture is to facilitate bandwidth-efficient information 
access. In this section, we present the important con- 
cepts of network coding [7] in wireline networks, pro- 
pose to apply network coding on reservoir nodes to fur- 
ther improve bandwidth efficiency in iFlow. 

Network coding is a theoretical strategy that has been 
proposed in the area of information theory [7, 8, 9], the 
objective of which is to increase end-to-end throughput 
in multicast sessions in wireline networks, which is sub- 
tly different from our goal of improving bandwidth ef- 
ficiency (i.e., delivering more useful data with limited 
channel capacity) in wireless networks. With network 
coding, bits of data to be delivered are not merely treated 
as “atoms” that may only be replicated and forwarded at 
intermediate nodes; rather, data may be coded before be- 
ing forwarded further. 

Similar to Tornado codes on information suppliers, bit- 
wise exclusive-or (@) can be employed as the basic cod- 
ing operation for its computational efficiency. Different 
from Tomado codes, network coding may be used not 
only at the source node, but also at intermediate nodes; 
it may code not only information of the same data item, 
but independent information from different data items as 


well. Coded data may be decoded by a downstream or 
destination node, based on its knowledge of the coding 
strategy. 


3.1 Network Coding: a Review of Concepts 





Figure 4: The effectiveness of network coding in wire- 
line networks 


We briefly review the concepts of network coding with 
an example shown in Fig. 4 [7]. The example shows 
how the session throughput of an 1-to-2 multicast ses- 
sion may be improved in wireline networks. In the fig- 
ure, fy and fo represent two independent information 
flows originating from the source S. Node C transmits 
the coded flow f; ® fe along the “bottleneck” link CD 
to node D, which then forwards the coded flow to both 
destinations Ry and R2. Ry and R can recover {f1, fo} 
from {f1, f1 ® fz} and { fo, f1 © fa}, respectively. The 
session achieves a throughput of 2C’, assuming each link 
has capacity C’. Without network coding, it can be veri- 
fied that the achievable throughput is only 3C’/2. 


3.2 Network Coding in Wireless Networks 
While network coding may increase throughput of mul- 
ticast sessions in wireline networks, there exist funda- 
mental differences between wireless and wireline net- 
works. With respect to bottleneck formation, wireline 
networks are link-centric, while wireless networks are 
node-centric. In wireline networks, a single link can 
form a bottleneck due to limited link capacity, while a 
forwarding node is usually not a concer; in wireless 
networks, a single node is sufficient to form a bottle- 
neck, since virtual links sharing the same node may not 
transmit concurrently, [10]. We are not aware of any 
previous work that has studied the problem of applying 
network coding in wireless networks, especially when 
the objective is to improve bandwidth efficiency. 

We believe that network coding may still be applied ef- 
fectively in wireless networks, in order to improve band- 
width efficiency. Fig. 5 shows an example in which 
network coding helps to reduce the total bandwidth 
consumption in two |-to-2 wireless multicast sessions, 
where S; and 5S» are the sources and R; and Ro are 
the destinations. Without network coding, four transmis- 
sions are required to deliver a packet from each source 
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Figure 5: Network coding in wireless networks: an ex- 
ample 


to sia: destination: 2 eb, (A, Ri), Se aes (A, Ro), 


A — > R; and A —> Rp. With network coding, the 
“bottleneck” node A transfers the coded flow fi ® fa 
to both receivers at once, only three transmissions are 


necessary: S} is (A, Ri), So ney (A, Re), and 


ap tee (Ri, R2). Therefore overall bandwidth effi- 
ciency is improved by 1/3. 


3.3. Network Coding: Improving iFlow 


We proceed to discuss the details of improving the band- 
width efficiency in the iFlow architecture by applying 
network coding on reservoir nodes. A major feature of 
iFlow as opposed to a generic wireless ad hoc network is 
that, iFlow applies Tomado codes in information suppli- 
ers before the diffusion process. We observe that, both 
network coding and Tormado codes employ the bitwise 
exclusive-or operation, and therefore can act in concert 
with each other naturally within the iFlow framework, as 
we will show shortly. In iFlow, a reservoir node has the 
opportunity to apply network coding when it is relaying 
multiple symbols during diffusion, supplying symbols 
for multiple consumers during gleaning, or a mixture 
of the two. In these cases, the reservoir node forms a 
“bottleneck” node that may apply take advantage of the 
broadcast nature of wireless transmission by broadcast- 
ing a recoded symbol that may potentially benefit more 
neighbors. Due to limit of space, we show an example of 
applying network coding in information diffusion only. 


@ 


Figure 6: Network coding in information diffusion: an 
example 


Assume that during diffusion, a node R receives a sym- 
bol a from node P and a symbol b from node Q, respec- 
tively, as shown in Fig. 6. If A plans to further relay 
a symbol in the diffusion process, it may perform one 
of the following tasks: (1) re-broadcast a or 6 directly; 


or (2) re-broadcast the recoded symbol a © b, in accor- 
dance with the concept of network coding. We argue 
that, re-broadcasting a @ b is a better choice, since it can 
potentially benefit more neighboring nodes of R. 


Table 4: Network coding in information diffusion: a 
comparison 


current broadcast} broadcast] broadcast 
was rea — sl —— 











Table 4 shows the set of symbols acquired by 
nodes within different areas, before and after R’s re- 
broadcasting of a, b, or a @ b. The choice at R does 
not affect nodes within area III, since they have already 
received both a and b before R’s re-broadcasting. If R 
re-broadcasts a, then nodes within area II and IV will 
benefit, since a is new to them; nodes within area I will 
not benefit since they have received a already. Similar 
arguments apply if R re-broadcasts b. In comparison, 
if R re-broadcasts the recoded symbol a @ b based on 
network coding, then nodes within both area I and area 
II will benefit and obtain complete information on both 
symbols a and b. 

It is not obvious, though, whether nodes in area IV also 
benefit from the coded transmission from R. Naturally, 
if nodes within area IV received a or b previously from 
other nodes, or will receive a or 6 later on, the value of 
a @ b can then be realized. Furthermore, since a and b 
are being diffused concurrently within nearby network 
areas, it is highly probable that they are coded symbols 
of the same data item a. In that case, the recoded symbol 
a © b has its own value without being recovered to a 
and 0 first. The reason is that, same as a or b, a-® b 
is just another coded symbol obtained by applying the @ 
operations over certain data segments in a, and therefore 
can be transmitted within the network and be used as 
input to the Tomado decoding procedure as well. 

To further illustrate such harmony between Tomado 
codes and network coding, consider the following ex- 
ample. For clarity, assume that there are only three data 
segments in a, 1, 2 and 3. Further, assume that a Tor- 
nado coding scheme with a stretch factor of 2 is used, 
with 1, 2, 3, 1 © 2,2 @ 3 and 1 @2 © 3 being the 
coded symbols. We can verify that any combination of 
three distinct symbols is sufficient to recover the data 
item with probability 0.8, and any combination of four 
distinct symbols is sufficient for the recovery with prob- 
ability 1. Therefore such a coding scheme has the de- 
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coding inefficiency of (3 x 0.8 + 4 x 0.2)/3 = 1.07. 
If symbol a in the previous example is, say, 1 © 2, and 
symbol b is 2 © 3, then the recoded symbol resulting 
from network coding, a © 8, is precisely 1 @ 3, which 
intuitively also contains useful information for the pur- 
pose of recovering a. We then come to the conclusion 
that re-broadcasting a @ b at R is more bandwidth effi- 
cient than re-broadcasting a or b with a high probability. 
This example shows the advantage of network coding in 
the diffusion process. 

To conclude, though iFlow is a complete architecture 
and set of algorithms to enable bandwidth-efficient in- 
formation access, further improvements on bandwidth 
efficiency can be realized if network coding is applied 
appropriately in the information diffusion process. 


4 iFlow: Simulation 


For the purpose of evaluating the performance of various 
aspects of the iFlow architecture and the feasibility of 
its deployment, we performed simulations of the iFlow 
algorithms in C++, followed by a prototype implemen- 
tation of iFlow as a COM-based middleware layer (dis- 
cussions of which are postponed to Sec. 5). 


4.1 Bandwidth Efficiency 

The primary design objective of the iFlow architecture is 
to enable bandwidth-efficient information access within 
mobile ad hoc applications, given a certain degree of 
user mobility and information popularity. Our analysis 
in Sec. 2 has shown that, there exist abundant opportu- 
nities that iFlow can achieve this goal. This observation 
is verified by forthcoming empirical results. 


& bandwidth consumption: iFlow vs. unicast 
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Figure 7: Bandwidth efficiency under different degrees 
of data popularity: iFlow vs. unicast 


Fig. 7 shows a comparative study between the iFlow 
algorithms and the plain all-unicast approach, with re- 
spect to bandwidth consumption of disseminating the 
same data item. In the comparison, we simulate with 
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the same network environment and the same simulation 
framework. The simulation parameters are established 
as follows. (1) The area of deploying the mobile ad hoc 
network is 500m x 500m. (2) The total number of users 
m is 300. (3) The communication range of each node 
Ris 70m. (4) The number of uncoded data segments in 
the data item n = 50. (5) With respect to Tornado codes, 
the stretch factor of Tommado codes k is 3, and the decod- 
ing inefficiency is 1.0. (6) The nodes move around the 
deployment area using the random way-point mobility 
model, with the pause time as 0 seconds, and the veloc- 
ity as 9 m/s. (7) The expected waiting time E[T,] = ts 
between consecutive broadcasts at supplier is 2 seconds; 
while the expected waiting time E[T,] between consec- 
utive probes at consumers is 3 seconds. 

With respect to the bandwidth consumption in iFlow, 
we take the bandwidth consumed in both diffusion and 
gleaning processes into account. For the all-unicast ap- 
proach, we compute the total length of routes between 
the supplier and the consumers. In cases that the supplier 
and the consumer are separated within different parti- 
tions of the network, we wait until they move into the 
same partition. 

Simulation results in Fig. 7 show that, the total band- 
width consumption of the all-unicast approach grows 
linearly with data popularity, and is always larger 
than the bandwidth consumption of the iFlow system. 
The difference becomes more significant as popularity 
grows, up to an order of magnitude. The reason be- 
hind this observation is that, for the all-unicast approach, 
bandwidth consumption is proportional to data popular- 
ity; while for iFlow, the total bandwidth consumption 
is a summation over two terms: diffusion bandwidth 
consumption and gleaning bandwidth consumption. The 
first term remains at a constant level regardless of data 
popularity, only the second term grows linearly with 
popularity. Since information gleaning consists of one- 
hop transmissions only, the second term is much smaller 
than the total bandwidth consumption of multi-hop uni- 
cast transmissions. Therefore, the bandwidth consump- 
tion of iFlow grows much slower than that of unicast. 


4.2 Diffusion Bandwidth Consumption vs Sat- 
uration 

In Sec. 2, we have analyzed the relationship between 
bandwidth consumption and expected gleaning time by 
first deriving the relationship between diffusion band- 
width consumption and saturation, and then deriving the 
relationship between saturation and gleaning time. Re- 
call that the theoretical result of our analysis on the first 
relationship is s = p- (0.42b/n + 0.58k)/m. Below we 
compare results from our simulations to such a theoreti- 
cal estimate. 

We have performed two sets of simulations, one of 
which has a deployment size of 500m x 500m, while 
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Figure 8: The relationship of diffusion bandwidth con- 
sumption and saturation 


the other has a deployment size of 700m x 700m. We 
vary the reach r from 2 to 4, and vary the relay proba- 
bility p from 0.1 to 0.2 and from 0.3 to 0.4 for the 500m 
x 500m case and the 700m x 700m case, respectively. 
Other parameters remain unchanged as in Sec. 4.1. We 
choose different ranges of relay probabilities for the two 
cases so that saturation within two networks under the 
same bandwidth consumption can be compared. 

Both simulation and previous analytical results are 
shown in Fig. 8. It shows that overall, results from our 
simulations agree with our theoretical analysis. In par- 
ticular, for the same amount of bandwidth consumption, 
the degree of saturation in the 500m x 500m network is 
approximately twice as high as that inthe 700m x 700m 
network. This confirms our previous observation that, in 
order to achieve the same level of saturation, bandwidth 
consumed in diffusion should be proportional to the nor- 
malized network size. 


4.3 The Role of Relay Probability 

The relay probability p plays an important role in the 
iFlow algorithms. It is used to arbitrate the trade-off 
between bandwidth efficiency and the delay of satisfy- 
ing requests from the application. With the similar net- 
work setup” carried forward from the previous experi- 
ments, Fig. 9 has shown how bandwidth consumption 
and gleaning time vary as the relay probability varies. 
AS we may observe, as p grows, bandwidth consumption 
increases and gleaning time decreases. However, when 
the value of p reaches a certain level (0.5 in this case), 
further increases of p elevates the amount of bandwidth 
consumption without significant effects on the gleaning 
time. This suggests that the combination of a smaller 
relay probability with a larger reach is a better choice, 


7It is identical except that the reach of diffusion is 5, the user ve- 
locity is 2 m/s, and E(Tz) = 1 second. 


rather than the combination of a larger relay probability 
with a smaller reach. This confirms the corresponding 
statements in our analysis of the algorithms (Sec. 2). As 
previously explained, this is due to the fact that the lat- 
ter choice introduces more overlap among the broadcasts 
during the diffusion, and is therefore less cost-effective. 
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Figure 9: Effects of varying the relay probability p in the 
controlled diffusion process 


4.4 Comparison of Delay Latency 

Finally, we perform simulations to compare the delay 
latency of performing the same data dissemination task 
using unicast, iFlow, and iFlow with Tomado coding re- 
placed by cyclic repetition. The results are presented 
in Table 5, using the same network simulation param- 
eters as the first experiment?. First, we observe that, 
by introducing Tornado coding on information suppli- 
ers, the latency of satisfying requests experienced by the 
mobile ad hoc application is dramatically reduced. The 
justification is that, as we have explained, erasure codes 
such as Tornado coding gracefully solves the problem 
of obtaining the last few segments of data, from which 
the scheme of cyclic repetition suffers. Second, we no- 
tice that although delay of unicast is smaller than that of 
iFlow, they are on the same magnitude. This is due to 
the poor data availability of the unicast approach, since 
a consumer node may be partitioned from the only sup- 
plier node when its request arrives. In that case, the con- 
sumer has to wait until it moves into the same network 
partition as the supplier. In denser networks where parti- 
tion rarely occurs, the performance of unicast should be 
better, in terms of delay latency. 

The set of simulation results presented in this section 
has verified the insights we have obtained from the anal- 
ysis of iFlow, and has provided solid proof that iFlow 


3With the exception that the deployment size of the network is 
600m x 600m, the transmission range R = 50 m, the reach is 2, 
and the relay probability p = 0.1. 
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Table 5: Latency: Tomado coding vs. cyclic repetition 


[user velocity (ws) [3 _]5 [7 _]9_] 


Delay: Unicast(s) 
Delay: iFlow 6) 


Delay: cyclic repetition (s) | 11.8 | 8.8 | 7.4 | 6.0 | 





is able to consistently outperform the alternatives with- 
out iFlow, with respect to both bandwidth efficiency and 
latency. 


5 iFlow: Implementation 


Beyond simulation results previously shown, we have 
implemented the iFlow architecture as a middleware 
layer based on the Microsoft Component Object Model 
(COM), supporting COM-aware applications on the 
Windows platform. The iFlow middleware layer exposes 
COM interfaces for the applications to invoke, and de- 
livers COM events to applications, so that the applica- 
tion may implement customized event handlers to handle 
iFlow events. For basic communication between neigh- 
boring nodes, the iFlow middleware utilizes the Win- 
dows Sockets library available on Windows. In order 
to realize a wireless ad hoc network, we have further 
used the ad hoc mode of IEEE 802.11b wireless LAN as 
the MAC and physical substrate in our testbed, without 
fixed access points. We employ Windows-based laptop 
computers for our testbed, mainly with Windows 2000 
and Windows XP as operating systems. 

The advantage of using COM as our middleware sub- 
strate is to support the ubiquitous availability of Win- 
dows applications, including those on Pocket PC based 
platforms. The entire set of iFlow algorithms are built as 
a Dynamic Link Library (DLL) in Windows, to be read- 
ily loaded by any COM-aware applications. The avail- 
ability of Rapid Application Development tools such 
as Microsoft Visual Basic greatly facilitates making the 
necessary modifications to existing applications to take 
advantage of iFlow, if there are interests for iFlow events 
to be handled. Using Visual Basic, we have imple- 
mented a prototype application to employ the services 
of the iFlow middleware, with graphical user interfaces 
for the purpose of illustrating the status of iFlow in ac- 
tion. 

For the purpose of showing global properties of the en- 
tire wireless ad hoc network, we have resorted to the 
creation of an omniscient observer, which, obviously, 
may not be available in real-world scenarios. However, 
the availability of the omniscient observer in our imple- 
mentations greatly facilitates the monitoring of instan- 
taneous network and node states, such as total num- 
ber of nodes, node locations, roles of different nodes 


(consumers, reservoir nodes or information suppliers), 
as well as the number of consumers that have already 
reconstructed the requested data item. Due to the un- 
availability of GPS devices and the fact that most of our 
tests are conducted indoors, we have simulated the node 
locations on the omniscient observer, and then delivered 
the node locations to participating nodes on a periodic 
basis. The other advantage of such simulated locations 
is that the degree of node mobility may be easily var- 
ied, leading to more deterministic studies of the effects 
of mobility’. 

The implementation of iFlow middleware layer is de- 
signed to be multi-threaded in order 10 accommodate 
multiple incoming requests and ongoing connections. 
There exists three types of threads: (1) the main thread 
to handle COM-based method invocations; (2) the server 
thread to listen on the well-known port and create TCP- 
based stream sockets; and (3) the “worker” threads to 
process incoming requests. We have accomplished chal- 
lenging tasks of COM-based multi-threaded program- 
ming, where the COM interface pointer needs to be mar- 
shaled per thread. 

With respect to the exposed interfaces for the applica- 
tion to invoke, and the delivered COM events for the ap- 
plication to handle, we briefly show precise definitions 
of example methods and events in the iFlow interface, 
defined in the Microsoft Interface Definition Language 
(IDL): 


interface iFlowWrapper : IDispatch 


{ 


typedef struct tagPacket { ... } Packet; 


\\ methods 

\\ send a packet for local broadcast through iFlow 

HRESULT BroadcastPacket([in] Packet* Msg, 
[out, retval] int* pCount) ; 

\\ initialize the iFlow middleware algorithms 

HRESULT StartServer([in] BSTR srcAddress, [in] 
{in] int IsMaster) ; 

\\ parse incoming message 


HRESULT ParseMessage([in] int pPacket, fin] UINT pSocket, 


fout, retval] int* pVal); 


ie 


\\ events 
dispinterface _iFlowWrapperEvents 


HRESULT OnDiffuse() ; 

HRESULT OnRecvBroadcast({in] short PacketNumber) ; 

HRESULT OnReBroadcast([in] short PacketNumber, 
{in] short reach) ; 


Fis 


To demonstrate the results of such an implementation, 
we have deployed iFlow in a 30-node network with one 
data item of interest. Fig. 10 shows graphical user in- 
terfaces on a regular node and the omniscient observer 

‘Since node mobility is simulated, it may be more appropriate to 
refer to our testbed as an enuidation testbed rather than implementation. 


However, with modest modifications, we believe that the implementa- 
tion of iFlow may still be readily be deployed in real-world scenarios. 
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int srcPort 


during a diffusion session. The results have mostly 
agreed with our simulations, which we choose not to 
show repeatedly. For completeness, Fig. | 1(a) shows the 
per-node progress recorded within iFlow on each of the 
nodes (10 nodes are shown as examples), and Fig. 11(b) 
shows the number of consumers that have reconstructed 
the requested data item over time. To conclude, even 
though the implementation is a proof-of-concept proto- 
type, it has demonstrated the feasibility of real-world 
deployment of iFlow on wireless devices; we have es- 
pecially shown ready support for COM-based Windows 
applications that are ubiquitously available. 
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Figure 10: The middleware implementation of iFlow ar- 
chitecture: controlled diffusion session in action 


6 Related Work 


The design of the iFlow architecture and algorithms has 
been inspired by various exciting work from recent lit- 
erature. We position iFlow in light of these work and 
highlight our original contributions in comparative stud- 
ies. 

Byers et al. studied the problem of delivering bulk data 
(on the order of gigabytes) to a large number of users 
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Figure 11: Live progress on consumers with the iFlow 
middleware testbed 


across the Intemet through an overlay network [11]. 
Their approach is similar to ours in that both employ Tor- 
nado codes to resolve the problem of obtaining the final 
data segments, as well as to provide robustness. Also, 
intermediate nodes have recoding capability and collab- 
orate with each other actively. However, the focus of 
their work is on the problem of reconciliation between 
peer nodes, which is complicated by the application of 
Tornado codes. The design objective of theirsystem is to 
deliver content to end users in a timely fashion in broad- 
band wireline networks, while the design of iFlow fo- 
cuses on improving bandwidth efficiency of information 
access in mobile ad hoc networks. 

The theoretical work of Grossglauser et al. [12] first re- 
veals the fact that node mobility, which is usually treated 
as a negative factor in wireless networking, can play 
a positive role. Their main result is that, when nodes 
are mobile, the available end-to-end capacity for each 
source-destination pair in the network can remain con- 
stant, rather than approaches zero, as the size of the net- 
work grows. Although this result remains largely theo- 
retical due to its strong assumptions, it does suggest that 
in certain scenarios in practice, it is possible to devise 
algorithms to trade off delay for better network perfor- 
mance, which is throughput in their case, and bandwidth 
efficiency in ours. 

Network coding was first proposed and studied by 
Ahlswede et al. in the context of wireline networks [7]. 
It is shown that, applying network coding (usually lin- 
ear codes suffice[8]) on intermediate nodes over a multi- 
cast network may increase its capacity. The problem of 
whether a given throughput can be achieved in a given 
multicast network was studied subsequently using an al- 
gebraic approach, with sufficient and necessary condi- 
tions provided for some cases [9]. Although exciting in- 
sights are provided, the existing studies on network cod- 
ing has remained to be largely theoretical, and we are 
not aware of any published work that studies network 
coding in wireless networks. Due to the unique spatial 
contention of wireless transmissions in the local neigh- 
borhood, the effects of network coding is dramatically 
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different from its counterpart in broadband wireline net- 
works. In Sec. 3, we have shown that network coding 
can lead to higher bandwidth efficiency in wireless trans- 
missions as well. 

The 7DS system proposed by Papadopouli et al. [4] 
presents a practical study of data sharing among nodes 
in an ad hoc network that is sparse and less mobile. A 
node that loses Intemet connection may acquire a de- 
sired data item from its neighbors, if it has been cached 
by one or more of them. The authors focus on the issues 
of how various network dynamics and design choices af- 
fect the performance of the 7DS protocol. The design of 
7DS concentrates on data availability rather than band- 
width efficiency. With iFlow, although data availability 
is also improved due to its nature of distributed content 
caching, our main interests are on utilizing node mobil- 
ity to disseminate popular data items in a bandwidth effi- 
cient way, subjecting to delay requirements imposed by 
applications. 

A recent short paper by Goel et al. has first proposed 
to use Tornado codes to facilitate data dissemination in 
wireless networks [13]. Their simulation results show 
that the time it takes for all requesting nodes to obtain the 
data item using Tomado codes may be significantly re- 
duced compared to not using Tomado codes. However, 
there does not exist any analytical work to support the re- 
sults, and the results are limited to pre-defined mobility 
models. Further, the paper did not examine the issue of 
bandwidth efficiency in wireless networks. In the design 
of iFlow, we have brought the separate pieces together, 
including the use of Tomado codes that was previously 
mentioned [13], and also the algorithms facilitating in- 
formation rendezvous and network coding on third-party 
nodes. We design and assemble the strategies with one 
unified objective: improving bandwidth efficiency, and 
study the effects of various tradeoffs and parameters per- 
taining this goal. We have not been able to identify such 
analysis in previous studies. 


7 Concluding Remarks 


This paper has presented the architecture, algorithms 
and analysis of iFlow, a middleware framework to facil- 
itate information access in mobile ad hoc applications. 
We have shown that, iFlow is able to transparently pro- 
vide a bandwidth-efficient way of information flow from 
suppliers to consumers, with strategies that include in- 
formation rendezvous, erasure codes and network cod- 
ing. We note that a high degree of node mobility actu- 
ally contributes to achieving and improving bandwidth 
efficiency, and a relaxed delay requirement in delay- 
insensitive applications is an ideal scenario to deploy 
iFlow. 

We are convinced that the full potential of iFlow with 
respect to efficient information access has yet to be re- 


alized. As an example, we may devise a mechanism for 
requests from consumers to be self-routed to the reser- 
voir nodes (or suppliers) that hold the missing symbols, 
so that the requests may be satisfied earlier, with a slight 
penalty on bandwidth efficiency. Such a mechanism 
may be invoked when the consumers are about to ac- 
tivate the panic mode to directly contact the suppliers. 
Other improvements are also possible, including more 
in-depth integration of Tomado codes and network cod- 
ing. We believe that, by extending our prototype imple- 
mentation of iFlow as a middleware layer, iFlow may 
be rapidly deployed to assist emerging applications in 
mobile ad hoc networks, and, subsequently, redefine the 
communication patterns of such applications. Such pat- 
tems may further be studied to facilitate the design of 
lower-layer ad hoc network protocols. 
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Abstract 


We describe two small and portable TCP/IP implemen- 
tations fulfilling the subset of RFC1122 requirements 
needed for full host-to-host interoperability. Our TCP/IP 
implementations do not sacrifice any of TCP’s mecha- 
nisms such as urgent data or congestion control. They 
support IP fragment reassembly and the number of mul- 
tiple simultaneous connections is limited only by the 
available RAM. Despite being small and simple, our im- 
plementations do not require their peers to have com- 
plex, full-size stacks, but can communicate with peers 
running a similarly light-weight stack. The code size is 
on the order of 10 kilobytes and RAM usage can be con- 
figured to be as low as a few hundred bytes. 


1 Introduction 


With the success of the Intemet, the TCP/IP protocol 
suite has become a global standard for communication. 
TCP/IP is the underlying protocol used for web page 
transfers, e-mail transmissions, file transfers, and peer- 
to-peer networking over the Internet. For embedded sys- 
tems, being able to run native TCP/IP makes it possi- 
ble to connect the system directly to an intranet or even 
the global Intemet. Embedded devices with full TCP/IP 
support will be first-class network citizens, thus being 
able to fully communicate with other hosts in the net- 
work. 


Traditional TCP/IP implementations have required far 
too much resources both in terms of code size and mem- 
ory usage to be useful in small 8 or 16-bit systems. Code 
size of a few hundred kilobytes and RAM requirements 
of several hundreds of kilobytes have made it impossi- 
ble to fit the full TCP/IP stack into systems with a few 
tens of kilobytes of RAM and room for less than 100 
kilobytes of code. 


TCP [21] is both the most complex and the most widely 


used of the transport protocols in the TCP/IP stack. TCP 
provides reliable full-duplex byte stream transmission 
on top of the best-effort IP [20] layer. Because IP may 
reorder or drop packets between the sender and the re- 
ceiver, TCP has to implement sequence numbering and 
retransmissions in order to achieve reliable, ordered data 
transfer. 


We have implemented two small generic and portable 
TCP/IP implementations, /w/P (lightweight IP) and uJP 
(micro IP), with slightly different design goals. The lwIP 
implementation is a full-scale but simplified TCP/IP im- 
plementation that includes implementations of IP, ICMP, 
UDP and TCP and is modular enough to be easily ex- 
tended with additional protocols. lwIP has support for 
multiple local network interfaces and has flexible con- 
figuration options which makes it suitable for a wide va- 
riety of devices. 


The uIP implementation is designed to have only the ab- 
solute minimal set of features needed for a full TCP/IP 
stack. It can only handle a single network interface and 
does not implement UDP, but focuses on the IP, ICMP 
and TCP protocols. 


Both implementations are fully written in the C pro- 
gramming language. We have made the source code 
available for both IwIP [7] and uIP [8]. Our imple- 
mentations have been ported to numerous 8- and 16-bit 
platforms such as the AVR, H8 S/300, 8051, Z80, ARM, 
Ml6c, and the x86 CPUs. Devices running our imple- 
mentations have been used in numerous places through- 
out the Internet. 


We have studied how the code size and RAM usage of a 
TCP/IP implementation affect the features of the TCP/IP 
implementation and the performance of the communica- 
tion. We have limited our work to studying the imple- 
mentation of TCP and IP protocols and the interaction 
between the TCP/IP stack and the application programs. 
Aspects such as address configuration, security, and en- 
ergy consumption are out of the scope of this work. 


The main contribution of our work is that we have shown 
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that is it possible to implement a full TCP/IP stack that 
is small enough in terms of code size and memory usage 
to be useful even in limited 8-bit systems. 


Recently, other small implementations of the TCP/IP 
stack have made it possible to run TCP/IP in small 8-bit 
systems. Those implementations are often heavily spe- 
cialized for a particular application, usually an embed- 
ded web server, and are not suited for handling generic 
TCP/IP protocols. Future embedded networking appli- 
cations such as peer-to-peer networking require that the 
embedded devices are able to act as first-class network 
citizens and run a TCP/IP implementation that is not tai- 
lored for any specific application. 


Furthermore, existing TCP/IP implementations for small 
systems assume that the embedded device always will 
communicate with a full-scale TCP/IP implementation 
running on a workstation-class machine. Under this as- 
sumption, it is possible to remove certain TCP/IP mech- 
anisms that are very rarely used in such situations. Many 
of those mechanisms are essential, however, if the em- 
bedded device is to communicate with another equally 
limited device, e.g., when running distributed peer-to- 
peer services and protocols. 


This paper is organized as follows. After a short intro- 
duction to TCP/IP in Section 2, related work is presented 
in Section 3. Section 4 discusses RFC standards compli- 
ance. How memory and buffer management is done in 
our implementations is presented in Section 5 and the 
application program interface is discussed in Section 6. 
Details of the protocol implementations is given in Sec- 
tion 7 and Section 8 comments on the performance and 
maximum throughput of our implementations, presents 
throughput measurements from experiments and reports 
on the code size of our implementations. Section 9 gives 
ideas for future work. Finally, the paper is summarized 
and concluded in Section 10. 


2 TCP/IP overview 


From a high level viewpoint, the TCP/IP stack can be 
seen as a black box that takes incoming packets, and de- 
multiplexes them between the currently active connec- 
tions. Before the data is delivered to the application, 
TCP sorts the packets so that they appear in the order 
they were sent. The TCP/IP stack will also send ac- 
knowledgments for the received packets. 


Figure 1 shows how packets come from the network de- 
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Figure 1: TCP/IP input processing. 
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vice, pass through the TCP/IP stack, and are delivered to 
the actual applications. In this example there are five ac- 
tive connections, three that are handled by a web server 
application, one that is handled by the e-mail sender ap- 
plication, and one that is handled by a data logger appli- 
cation. 
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Figure 2: TCP/IP output processing. 


A high level view of the output processing can be seen 
in Figure 2. The TCP/IP stack collects the data sent by 
the applications before it is actually sent onto the net- 
work. TCP has mechanisms for limiting the amount of 
data that is sent over the network, and each connection 
has a queue on which the data is held while waiting to 
be transmitted. The data is not removed from the queue 
until the receiver has acknowledged the reception of the 
data. If no acknowledgment is received within a specific 
time, the data is retransmitted. 


Data arrives asynchronously from both the network and 
the application, and the TCP/IP stack maintains queues 
in which packets are kept waiting for service. Because 
packets might be dropped or reordered by the network, 
incoming packets may arrive out of order. Such pack- 
ets have to be queued by the TCP/IP stack until a packet 
that fills the gap arrives. Furthermore, because TCP lim- 
its the rate at which data that can be transmitted over 
each TCP connection, application data might not be im- 
mediately sent out onto the network. 


The full TCP/IP suite consists of numerous protocols, 
ranging from low level protocols such as ARP which 
translates IP addresses to MAC addresses, to application 
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level protocols such as SMTP that is used to transfer e- 
mail. We have concentrated our work on the TCP and 
IP protocols and will refer to upper layer protocols as 
“the application”. Lower layer protocols are often im- 
plemented in hardware or firmware and will be referred 
to as “the network device” that are controlled by the net- 
work device driver. 


TCP provides a reliable byte stream to the upper layer 
protocols. It breaks the byte stream into appropriately 
sized segments and each segment is sent in its own IP 
packet. The IP packets are sent out on the network by 
the network device driver. If the destination is not on 
the physically connected network, the IP packet is for- 
warded onto another network by a router that is situated 
between the two networks. If the maximum packet size 
of the other network is smaller than the size of the IP 
packet, the packet is fragmented into smaller packets by 
the router. If possible, the size of the TCP segments are 
chosen so that fragmentation is minimized. The final 
recipient of the packet will have to reassemble any frag- 
mented IP packets before they can be passed to higher 
layers. 


3 Related work 


There are numerous small TCP/IP implementations for 
embedded systems. The target architectures range from 
small 8-bit microcontrollers to 32-bit RISC architec- 
tures. Code size varies from a few kilobytes to hundreds 
of kilobytes. RAM requirements can be as low as 10 
bytes up to several megabytes. 


Existing TCP/IP implementations can roughly be di- 
vided into two categories; those that are adaptations 
of the Berkeley BSD TCP/IP implementation [18], and 
those that are written independently from the BSD code. 
The BSD implementation was originally written for 
workstation-class machines and was not designed for the 
limitations of small embedded systems. Because of that, 
implementations that are derived from the BSD code 
base are usually suited for larger architectures than our 
target. An example of a BSD-derived implementation is 
the InterNiche NicheStack [11], which needs around 50 
kilobytes of code space on a 32-bit ARM system. 


Many of the independent TCP/IP implementations for 
embedded processors use a simplified model of the 
TCP/IP stack which makes several assumptions about 
the communication environment. The most common as- 
sumption is that the embedded system always will com- 


municate with a system such as a PC that runs a full 
scale, standards compliant TCP/IP implementation. By 
relying on the standards compliance of the remote host, 
even an extremely simplified, uncompliant, TCP/IP im- 
plementation will be able to communicate. The commu- 
nication may very well fail, however, once the system is 
to communicate with another simplified TCP/IP imple- 
mentation such as another embedded system of the same 
kind. We will briefly cover a number of such simplifica- 
tions that are used by existing implementations. 


One usual simplification is to tailor the TCP/IP stack for 
a specific application such as a web server. By doing 
this, only the parts of the TCP/IP protocols that are re- 
quired by the application need to be implemented. For 
instance, a web server application does not need support 
for urgent data and does not need to actively open TCP 
connections to other hosts. By removing those mech- 
anisms from the implementation, the complexity is re- 
duced. 


The smallest TCP/IP implementations in terms of RAM 
and code space requirements are heavily specialized for 
serving web pages and use an approach where the web 
server does not hold any connection state at all. For ex- 
ample, the iPic match-head sized server [26] and Jeremy 
Bentham’s PICmicro stack [1] require only a few tens of 
bytes of RAM to serve simple web pages. In such an 
implementation, retransmissions cannot be made by the 
TCP module in the embedded system because nothing is 
known about the active connections. In order to achieve 
reliable transfers, the system has to rely on the remote 
host to perform retransmissions. It is possible to run a 
very simple web server with such an implementation, 
but there are serious limitations such as not being able to 
serve web pages that are larger than the size of a single 
TCP segment, which typically is about one kilobyte. 


Other TCP/IP implementations such as the Atmel 
TCP/IP stack [5] save code space by leaving out cer- 
tain vital TCP mechanisms. In particular, they often 
leave out TCP’s congestion control mechanisms, which 
are used to reduce the sending rate when the network 
is overloaded. While an implementation with no con- 
gestion control might work well when connected to a 
single Ethemet segment, problems can arise when com- 
munication spans several networks. In such cases, the 
intermediate nodes such as switches and routers may be 
overloaded. Because congestion primarily is caused by 
the amount of packets in the network, and not the size 
of these packets, even small 8-bit systems are able to 
produce enough traffic to cause congestion. A TCP/IP 
implementation lacking congestion control mechanisms 
should not be used over the global Internet as it might 
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contribute to congestion collapse [9]. 


Texas Instrument’s MSP430 TCP/IP stack [6] and the 
TinyTCP code [4] use another common simplification in 
that they can handle only one TCP connection at a time. 
While this is a sensible simplification for many appli- 
cations, it seriously limits the usefulness of the TCP/IP 
implementation. For example, it is not possible to com- 
municate with two simultaneous peers with such an im- 
plementation. The CMX Micronet stack [27] uses a sim- 
ilar simplification in that it sets a hard limit of 16 on the 
maximum number of connections. 


Yet another simplification that is used by LiveDevices 
Embedinet implementation [12] and others is to disre- 
gard the maximum segment size that a receiver is pre- 
pared to handle. Instead, the implementation will send 
segments that fit into an Ethernet frame of 1500 bytes. 
This works in a lot of cases due to the fact that many 
hosts are able to receive packets that are 1500 bytes or 
larger. Communication will fail, however, if the receiver 
is a system with limited memory resources that is not 
able to handle packets of that size. 


Finally, the most common simplification is to leave out 
support for reassembling fragmented IP packets. Even 
though fragmented IP packets are quite infrequent [25], 
there are situations in which they may occur. If packets 
travel over a path which fragments the packets, commu- 
nication is impossible if the TCP/IP implementation is 
unable to correctly reassemble them. TCP/IP implemen- 
tations that are able to correctly reassemble fragmented 
IP packets, such as the Kadak KwikNET stack [22], are 
usually too large in terms of code size and RAM require- 
ments to be practical for 8-bit systems. 


4 RFC-compliance 


The formal requirements for the protocols in the TCP/IP 
stack is specified in a number of RFC documents pub- 
lished by the Intemet Engineering Task Force, IETF. 
Each of the protocols in the stack is defined in one more 
RFC documents and RFC] 122 [2] collects all require- 
ments and updates the previous RFCs. 


The RFC1 122 requirements can be divided into two cat- 
egories; those that deal with the host to host communi- 
cation and those that deal with communication between 
the application and the networking stack. An example of 
the first kind is “A TCP MUST be able to receive a TCP 
option in any segment” and an example of the second 


Table 1: TCP/IP features implemented by uIP and lwIP 
Feature 
IP and TCP checksums 
IP fragment reassembly 
IP options 
Multiple interfaces 
UDP 
Multiple TCP connections 
TCP options 
Variable TCP MSS 
RTT estimation 
TCP flow control 
Sliding TCP window 
TCP congestion control 
Out-of-sequence TCP data 
TCP urgent data 
Data buffered for rexmit 


Not needed 
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kind is “There MUST be a mechanism for reporting soft 
TCP error conditions to the application.” A TCP/IP im- 
plementation that violates requirements of the first kind 
may not be able to communicate with other TCP/IP im- 
plementations and may even lead to network failures. 
Violation of the second kind of requirements will only 
affect the communication within the system and will not 
affect host-to-host communication. 


In our implementations, we have implemented all RFC 
requirements that affect host-to-host communication. 
However, in order to reduce code size, we have removed 
certain mechanisms in the interface between the applica- 
tion and the stack, such as the soft error reporting mech- 
anism and dynamically configurable type-of-service bits 
for TCP connections. Since there are only very few ap- 
plications that make use of those features, we believe 
that they can be removed without loss of generality. Ta- 
ble 1 lists the features that uIP and IwIP implements. 


5 Memory and buffer management 


In our target architecture, RAM is the most scarce re- 
source. With only a few kilobytes of RAM available for 
the TCP/IP stack to use, mechanisms used in traditional 
TCP/IP cannot be directly applied. 


Because of the different design goals for the lwIP and 
the uIP implementations, we have chosen two different 
memory management solutions. The lwIP implementa- 
tion has dynamic buffer and memory allocation mecha- 
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nisms where memory for holding connection state and 
packets is dynamically allocated froma global pool of 
available memory blocks. Packets are contained in one 
or more dynamically allocated buffers of fixed size. The 
size of the packet buffers is determined by a configura- 
tion option at compile time. Buffers are allocated by the 
network device driver when an incoming packet arrives. 
If the packet is larger than one buffer, more buffers are 
allocated and the packet is split into the buffers. If the 
incoming packet is queued by higher layers of the stack 
or the application, a reference counter in the buffer is in- 
cremented. The buffer will not be deallocated until the 
reference count is zero. 


The uIP stack does not use explicit dynamic memory al- 
location. Instead, it uses a single global buffer for hold- 
ing packets and has a fixed table for holding connection 
state. The global packet buffer is large enough to con- 
tain one packet of maximum size. When a packet arrives 
from the network, the device driver places it inthe global 
buffer and calls the TCP/IP stack. If the packet contains 
data, the TCP/IP stack will notify the corresponding ap- 
plication. Because the data in the buffer will be over- 
written by the next incoming packet, the application will 
either have to act immediately on the data or copy the 
data into a secondary buffer for later processing. The 
packet buffer will not be overwritten by new packets be- 
fore the application has processed the data. Packets that 
arrive when the application is processing the data must 
be queued, either by the network device or by the device 
driver. Most single-chip Ethernet controllers have on- 
chip buffers that are large enough to contain at least 4 
maximum sized Ethernet frames. Devices that are han- 
dled by the processor, such as RS-232 ports, can copy 
incoming bytes to a separate buffer during application 
processing. If the buffers are full, the incoming packet is 
dropped. This will cause performance degradation, but 
only when multiple connections are running in parallel. 
This is because uIP advertises a very small receiver win- 
dow, which means that only a single TCP segment will 
be in the network per connection. 


Outgoing data is also handled differently because of the 
different buffer schemes. In lwIP, an application that 
wishes to send data passes the length and a pointer to 
the data to the TCP/IP stack as well as a flag which in- 
dicates whether the data is volatile or not. The TCP/IP 
stack allocates buffers of suitable size and, depending on 
the volatile flag, either copies the data into the buffers 
or references the data through pointers. The allocated 
buffers contain space for the TCP/IP stack to prepend 
the TCP/IP and link layer headers. After the headers are 
written, the stack passes the buffers to the network de- 
vice driver. The buffers are not deallocated when the de- 


vice driver is finished sending the data, but held on a re- 
transmission queue. If the data is lost in the network and 
have to be retransmitted, the buffers on retransmission 
queue will be retransmitted. The buffers are not deallo- 
cated until the data is known to be received by the peer. 
If the connection is aborted because of an explicit re- 
quest from the local application or a reset segment from 
the peer, the connection’s buffers are deallocated. 


In uIP, the same global packet buffer that is used for in- 
coming packets is also used for the TCP/IP headers of 
outgoing data. If the application sends dynamic data, it 
may use the parts of the global packet buffer that are not 
used for headers as a temporary storage buffer. To send 
the data, the application passes a pointer to the data as 
well as the length of the data to the stack. The TCP/IP 
headers are written into the global buffer and once the 
headers have been produced, the device driver sends the 
headers and the application data out on the network. The 
data is not queued for retransmissions. Instead, the ap- 
plication will have to reproduce the data if a retransmis- 
sion is necessary. 


The total amount of memory usage for our implementa- 
tions depends heavily on the applications of the partic- 
ular device in which the implementations are to be run. 
The memory configuration determines both the amount 
of traffic the system should be able to handle and the 
maximum amount of simultaneous connections. A de- 
vice that will be sending large e-mails while at the same 
time running a web server with highly dynamic web 
pages and multiple simultaneous clients, will require 
more RAM than a simple Telnet server. It is possible to 
run the uIP implementation with as little as 200 bytes of 
RAM, but such a configuration will provide extremely 
low throughput and will only allow a small number of 
simultaneous connections. 


6 Application program interface 


The Application Program Interface (API) defines the 
way the application program interacts with the TCP/IP 
stack. The most commonly used API for TCP/IP is the 
BSD socket API which is used in most Unix systems and 
has heavily influenced the Microsoft Windows WinSock 
API. Because the socket API uses stop-and-wait seman- 
tics, it requires support from an underlying multitasking 
operating system. Since the overhead of task manage- 
ment, context switching and allocation of stack space for 
the tasks might be too high in our target architecture, the 
BSD socket interface is not suitable for our purposes. 
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Instead, we have chosen an event driven interface where 
the application is invoked in response to certain events. 
Examples of such events are data arriving on a connec- 
tion, an incoming connection request, or a poll request 
from the stack. The event based interface fits well in the 
event based structure used by operating systems such as 
TinyOS [10]. Furthermore, because the application is 
able to act on incoming data and connection requests as 
soon as the TCP/IP stack receives the packet, low re- 
sponse times can be achieved even in low-end systems. 


7 Protocol implementations 


The protocols in the TCP/IP protocol suite are designed 
in a layered fashion where each protocol performs a spe- 
cific function and the interactions between the protocol 
layers are strictly defined. While the layered approach is 
a good way to design protocols, it is not always the best 
way to implement them. For the lwIP implementation, 
we have chosen a fully modular approach where each 
protocol implementation is kept fairly separate from the 
others. In the smaller uIP implementation, the proto- 
col implementations are tightly coupled in order to save 
code space. 
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Figure 3: The main control loop. 


7.1 Main control loop 


The |wIP and ulP stacks can be run either as a task in 
a multitasking system, or as the main program in a sin- 
gletasking system. In both cases, the main control loop 
(Figure 3) does two things repeatedly: 


1. Check if a packet has arrived from the network. 


2. Check if a periodic timeout has occurred. 


If a packet has arrived, the input handler of the TCP/IP 
stack is invoked. The input handler function will never 
block, but will return at once. When it returns, the stack 
or the application for which the incoming packet was 
intended may have produced one or more reply pack- 
ets which should be sent out. If so, the network device 
driver is called to send out these packets. 


Periodic timeouts are used to drive TCP mechanisms 
that depend on timers, such as delayed acknowledg- 
ments, retransmissions and round-trip time estimations. 
When the main control loop infers that the periodic timer 
should fire, it invokes the timer handler of the TCP/IP 
stack. Because the TCP/IP stack may perform retrans- 
missions when dealing with a timer event, the network 
device driver is called to send out the packets that may 
have been produced. 


This is similar to how the BSD implementations drive 
the TCP/IP stack, but BSD uses software interrupts and 
a task scheduler to initiate input handlers and timers. In 
our limited system, we do not depend on such mecha- 
nisms being available. 


7.2 IP — Internet Protocol 


When incoming packets are processed by IwIP and ulP, 
the IP layer is the first protocol that examines the packet. 
The IP layer does a few simple checks such as if the des- 
tination IP address of the incoming packet matches any 
of the local IP address and verifies the IP header check- 
sum. Since there are no IP options that are strictly re- 
quired and because they are very uncommon, both IlwIP 
and uIP drop any IP options in received packets. 
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7.2.1 IP fragment reassembly 


In both IwIP and uIP, IP fragment reassembly is imple- 
mented using a separate buffer that holds the packet to 
be reassembled. An incoming fragment is copied into 
the right place in the buffer and a bit map is used to keep 
track of which fragments have been received. Because 
the first byte of an IP fragment is aligned on an 8-byte 
boundary, the bit map requires a small amount of mem- 
ory. When all fragments have been reassembled, the re- 
sulting IP packet is passed to the transport layer. If all 
fragmentshave not been received within a specified time 
frame, the packet is dropped. 


The current implementation only has a single buffer for 
holding packets to be reassembled, and therefore does 
not support simultaneous reassembly of more than one 
packet. Since fragmented packets are uncommon, we 
belive this to be a reasonable decision. Extending our 
implementation to support multiple buffers would be 
straightforward, however. 


7.2.2 Broadcasts and multicasts 


IP has the ability to broadcast and multicast packets on 
the local network. Such packets are addressed to special 
broadcast and multicast addresses. Broadcast is used 
heavily in many UDP based protocols such as the Mi- 
crosoft Windows file-sharing SMB protocol. Multicast 
is primarily used in protocols used for multimedia dis- 
tribution such as RTP. TCP is a point-to-point protocol 
and does not use broadcast or multicast packets. 


Because lwIP supports applications using UDP, it has 
support for both sending and receiving broadcast and 
multicast packets. In contrast, uIP does not have UDP 
support and therefore handling of such packets has not 
been implemented. 


7.3 ICMP — Internet Control Message Proto- 
col 


The ICMP protocol is used for reporting soft error con- 
ditions and for querying host parameters. Its main use 
is, however, the echo mechanism which is used by the 
ping program. 


The ICMP implementations in IwIP and uIP are very 
simple as we have restricted them to only implement 
ICMP echo messages. Replies to echo messages are 


constructed by simply swapping the source and destina- 
tion IP addresses of incoming echo requests and rewrit- 
ing the ICMP header with the Echo-Reply message type. 
The ICMP checksum is adjusted using standard tech- 
niques [23]. 


Since only the ICMP echo message is implemented, 
there is no support for Path MTU discovery or ICMP 
redirect messages. Neither of these is strictly required 
for interoperability; they are performance enhancement 
mechanisms. 


7.4 TCP — Transmission Control Protocol 


The TCP implementations in |wIP and uIP are driven by 
incoming packets and timer events. IP calls TCP when a 
TCP packet arrives and the main control loop calls TCP 
periodically. 


Incoming packets are parsed by TCP and if the packet 
contains data that is to be delivered to the application, 
the application is invoked by the means of a function 
call. If the incoming packet acknowledges previously 
sent data, the connection state is updated and the appli- 
cation is informed, allowing it to send out new data. 


7.4.1 Listening connections 


TCP allows a connection to listen for incoming connec- 
tion requests. In our implementations, a listening con- 
nection is identified by the 16-bit port number and in- 
coming connection requests are checked against the list 
of listening connections. This list of listening connec- 
tions is dynamic and can be altered by the applications 
in the system. 


7.4.2 Sending data 


When sending data, an application will have to check the 
number of available bytes in the send window and adjust 
the number of bytes to send accordingly. The size of the 
send window is dictated by the memory configuration as 
well as the buffer space announced by the receiver of the 
data. If no buffer space is available, the application has 
to defer the send and wait until later. 


Buffer space becomes available when an acknowledg- 
ment from the receiver of the data has been received. 
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The stack informs the application of this event, and the 
application may then repeat the sending procedure. 


7.4.3 Sliding window 


Most TCP implementations use a sliding window mech- 
anism for sending data. Multiple data segments are sent 
in succession without waiting for an acknowledgment 
for each segment. 


The sliding window algorithm uses a lot of 32-bit opera- 
tions and because 32-bit arithmetic is fairly expensive on 
most 8-bit CPUs, uIP does not implementit. Also, uIP 
does not buffer sent packets and a sliding window im- 
plementation that does not buffer sent packets will have 
to be supported by a complex application layer. Instead, 
uIP allows only a single TCP segment per connection 
to be unacknowledged at any given time. IwIP, on the 
other hand, implements TCP’s sliding window mecha- 
nism using output buffer queues and therefore does not 
add additional complexity to the application layer. 


It is important to note that even though most TCP imple- 
mentations use the sliding window algorithm, it is not 
required by the TCP specifications. Removing the slid- 
ing window mechanism does not affect interoperability 
in any way. 


7.4.4 Round-trip time estimation 


TCP continuously estimates the current Round-Trip 
Time (RTT) of every active connection in order to find a 
suitable value for the retransmission time-out. 


We have implemented the RTT estimation using TCP’s 
periodic timer. Each time the periodic timer fires, it in- 
crements a counter for each connection that has unac- 
knowledged data in the network. When an acknowledg- 
ment is received, the current value of the counter is used 
as a sample of the RTT. The sample is used together with 
the standard TCP RTT estimation function [13] to calcu- 
late an estimate of the RTT. Karn’s algorithm [14] is used 
to ensure that retransmissions do not skew the estimates. 


7.4.5  Retransmissions 


Retransmissions are driven by the periodic TCP timer. 
Every time the periodic timer is invoked, the retransmis- 


sion timer for each connection is decremented. If the 
timer reaches zero, a retransmission should be made. 


The actual retransmission operation is handled differ- 
ently in uIP and in IwIP. lwIP maintains two output 
queues: one holds segments that have not yet been sent, 
the other holds segments that have been sent but not yet 
been acknowledged by the peer. When a retransmission 
is required, the first segment on the queue of segments 
that has not been acknowledged is sent. All other seg- 
ments in the queue are moved to the queue with unsent 
segments. 


As ulP does not keep track of packet contents after they 
have been sent by the device driver, uIP requires that 
the application takes an active part in performing the re- 
transmission. When uIP decides that a segment should 
be retransmitted, it calls the application with a flag set 
indicating that a retransmission is required. The appli- 
cation checks the retransmission flag and produces the 
same data that was previously sent. From the appli- 
cation’s standpoint, performing a retransmission is not 
different from how the data originally was sent. There- 
fore the application can be written in such a way that the 
same code is used both for sending data and retransmit- 
ting data. Also, it is important to note that even though 
the actual retransmission operation is carried out by the 
application, it is the responsibility of the stack to know 
when the retransmission should be made. Thus the com- 
plexity of the application does not necessarily increase 
because it takes an active part in doing retransmissions. 


7.4.6 Flow control 


The purpose of TCP’s flow control mechanisms is to al- 
low communication between hosts with wildly varying 
memory dimensions. In each TCP segment, the sender 
of the segment indicates its available buffer space. A 
TCP sender must not send more data than the buffer 
space indicated by the receiver. 


In our implementations, the application cannot send 
more data than the receiving host can buffer. Before 
sending data, the application checks how many bytes it 
is allowed to send and does not send more data than the 
other host can accept. If the remote host cannot accept 
any data at all, the stack initiates the zero window prob- 
ing mechanism. 


The application is responsible for controlling the size of 
the window size indicated in sent segments. If the ap- 
plication must wait or buffer data, it can explicitly close 
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the window so that the sender will not send data until the 
application is able to handle it. 


7.4.7 Congestion control 


The congestion control mechanisms limit the number of 
simultaneous TCP segments in the network. The algo- 
rithms used for congestion control [13] are designed to 
be simple to implement and require only a few lines of 
code. 


Since uIP only handles one in-flight TCP segment per 
connection, the amount of simultaneous segments can- 
not be further limited, thus the congestion control mech- 
anisms are not needed. IwIP has the ability to have mul- 
tiple in-flight segments and therefore implements all of 
TCP’s congestion control mechanisms. 


7.4.8 Urgent data 


TCP’s urgent data mechanism provides an application- 
to-application notification mechanism, which can be 
used by an application to mark parts of the data stream 
as being more urgent than the normal stream. It is up to 
the receiving application to interpret the meaning of the 
urgent data. 


In many TCP implementations, including the BSD im- 
plementation, the urgent data feature increases the com- 
plexity of the implementation because it requires an 
asynchronous notification mechanism in an otherwise 
synchronous API. As our implementations already use 
an asynchronous event based API, the implementation of 
the urgent data feature does not lead to increased com- 
plexity. 


7.4.9 Connection state 


Each TCP connection requires a certain amount of state 
information in the embedded device. Because the state 
information uses RAM, we have aimed towards mini- 
mizing the amount of state needed for each connection 
in our implementations. 


The uIP implementation, which does not use the sliding 
window mechanism, requires far less state information 
than the lwIP implementation. The sliding window im- 
plementation requires that the connection state includes 
several 32-bit sequence numbers, not only for keeping 


track of the current sequence numbers of the connec- 
tion, but also for remembering the sequence numbers of 
the last window updates. Furthermore, because IwIP is 
able to handle multiple local IP addresses, the connec- 
tion state must include the local IP address. Finally, as 
IwIP maintains queues for outgoing segments, the mem- 
ory for the queues is included in the connection state. 
This makes the state information needed for lwIP nearly 
60 bytes larger than that of uIP which requires 30 bytes 
per connection. 


8 Results 


8.1 Performance limits 


In TCP/IP implementations for high-end systems, pro- 
cessing time is dominated by the checksum calculation 
loop, the operation of copying packet data and context 
switching [15]. Operating systems for high-end sys- 
tems often have multiple protection domains for protect- 
ing kernel data from user processes and user processes 
from each other. Because the TCP/IP stack is run in the 
kemel, data has to be copied between the keel space 
and the address space of the user processes and a con- 
text switch has to be performed once the data has been 
copied. Performance can be enhanced by combining the 
copy operation with the checksum calculation [19]. Be- 
cause high-end systems usually have numerous active 
connections, packet demultiplexing is also an expensive 
operation [17]. 


A small embedded device does not have the necessary 
processing power to have multiple protection domains 
and the power to run a multitasking operating system. 
Therefore there is no need to copy data between the 
TCPAIP stack and the application program. With an 
event based API there is no context switch between the 
TCP/IP stack and the applications. 


In such limited systems, the TCP/IP processing overhead 
is dominated by the copying of packet data from the net- 
work device to host memory, and checksum calculation. 
Apart from the checksum calculation and copying, the 
TCP processing done for an incoming packet involves 
only updating a few counters and flags before handing 
the data over to the application. Thus an estimate of 
the CPU overhead of our TCP/IP implementations can 
be obtained by calculating the amount of CPU cycles 
needed for the checksum calculation and copying of a 
maximum sized packet. 
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8.2 The impact of delayed acknowledgments 


Most TCP receivers implement the delayed acknowl- 
edgment algorithm [3] for reducing the number of pure 
acknowledgment packets sent. A TCP receiver using 
this algorithm will only send acknowledgments for every 
other received segment. If no segment is received within 
a specific time-frame, an acknowledgment is sent. The 
time-frame can be as high as 500 ms but typically is 200 
ms. 


A TCP sender such as ulP that only handles a single out- 
standing TCP segment will interact poorly with the de- 
layed acknowledgment algorithm. Because the receiver 
only receives a single segment at a time, it will wait as 
much as 500 ms before an acknowledgment is sent. This 
means that the maximum possible throughput is severely 
limited by the 500 ms idle time. 


Thus the maximum throughput equation when sending 
data from uIP will be p = s/(t + ta) where s is the seg- 
ment size and ¢ty is the delayed acknowledgment time- 
out, which typically is between 200 and 500 ms. With 
a segment size of 1000 bytes, a round-trip time of 40 
ms and a delayed acknowledgment timeout of 200 ms, 
the maximum throughput will be 4166 bytes per second. 
With the delayed acknowledgment algorithm disabled at 
the receiver, the maximum throughput would be 25000 
bytes per second. 


It should be noted, however, that since small systems 
running uIP are not very likely to have large amounts 
of data to send, the delayed acknowledgment through- 
put degradation of uIP need not be very severe. Small 
amounts of data sent by such a system will not span more 
than a single TCP segment, and would therefore not be 
affected by the throughput degradation anyway. 


The maximum throughput when ulP acts as a receiver is 
not affected by the delayed acknowledgment throughput 
degradation. 


8.3 Measurements 


For our experiments we connected a 450 MHz Pentium 
III PC running FreeBSD 4.7 to an Ethemut board [16] 
through a dedicated 10 megabit/second Ethernet net- 
work. The Ethermnut board is a commercially available 
embedded system equipped with a RealTek RTL8019AS 
Ethermet controller, an Atmel Atmegal28 AVR micro- 
controller running at 14.7456 MHz with 128 kilobytes 


of flash ROM for code storage and 32 kilobytes of RAM. 
The FreeBSD host was configured to run the Dummynet 
delay emulator software [24] in order to facilitate con- 
trolled delays for the communication between the PC 
and the embedded system. 


In the embedded system, a simple web server was run 
on top of the uIP and IwIP stacks. Using the fetch 
file retrieval utility, a file consisting of null bytes was 
downloaded ten times from the embedded system. The 
reported throughput was logged, and the mean through- 
put of the ten downloads was calculated. By redirecting 
file output to /dev/nu11, the file was immediately dis- 
carded by the FreeBSD host. The file size was 200 kilo- 
bytes for the uIP tests, and 200 megabytes for the lwIP 
tests. The size of the file made it impossible to keep it 
all in the memory of the embedded system. Instead, the 
file was generated by the web server as it was sent out 
on the network. 


The total TCP/IP memory consumption in the embedded 
system was varied by changing the send window size. 
For uIP, the send window was varied between 50 bytes 
and the maximum possible value of 1450 bytes in steps 
of 50 bytes. The send window configuration translates 
into atotal RAM usage of between 400 bytes and 3 kilo- 
bytes. The IlwIP send window was varied between 500 
and 11000 bytes in steps of 500 bytes, leading to a total 
RAM consumption of between 5 and 16 kilobytes. 
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Figure 4: uIP sending data with 10 ms emulated delay. 


Figure 4 shows the mean throughput of the ten file down- 
loads from the web server running on top of uIP, with an 
additional 10 ms delay created by the Dummynet delay 
emulator. The twocurves show the measured throughput 
with the delayed acknowledgment algorithm disabled 
and enabled at the receiving FreeBSD host, respectively. 
The performance degradation caused by the delayed ac- 
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Figure 5: uIP sending data without emulated delay. 
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Figure 6: Round-trip time as a function of packet size. 


knowledgments is evident. 


Figure 5 shows the same setup, but without the 10 ms 
emulated delay. The lower curve, showing the through- 
put with delayed acknowledgments enabled, is very sim- 
ilar to the lower one in Figure 4. The upper curve, how- 
ever, does not show the same linear relation as the pre- 
vious figure, but shows an increasing throughput where 
the increase declines with increasing send window size. 
One explanation for the declining increase of throughput 
is that the round-trip time increases with the send win- 
dow size because of the increased per-packet processing 
time. Figure 6 shows the round-trip time as a function 
of packet size. These measurements were taken using 
the ping program and therefore include the cost for the 
packet copying operation twice; once for packet input 
and once for packet output. 


The throughput of IwIP shows slightly different char- 
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Figure 7: lwIP sending data with and without emulated 
delays. 


acteristics. Figure 7 shows three measured throughput 
curves, without emulated delay, and with emulated de- 
lays of 10 ms and 20 ms. For all measurements, the 
delayed acknowledgment algorithm is enabled at the 
FreeBSD receiver. We see that for small send win- 
dow sizes, IwIP also suffers from the delayed acknowl- 
edgment throughput degradation. With a send window 
larger than two maximum TCP segment sizes (3000 
bytes), lwIP is able to send out two TCP segments per 
round-trip time and thereby avoids the delayed acknowl- 
edgments throughput degradation. Without emulated 
delay, the throughput quickly reaches a maximum of 
about 415 kilobytes per second. This limit is likely to be 
the processing limit of the IwIP code in the embedded 
system and therefore is the maximum possible through- 
put for lwIP in this particular system. 


The maximum throughput with emulated delays is lower 
than without delay emulation, and the similarity of the 
two curves suggests that the throughput degradation 
could be caused by interaction with the Dummynet soft- 
ware. 


8.4 Code size 


The code was compiled for the 32-bit Intel x86 and 
the 8-bit Atmel AVR platforms using gcc [28] versions 
2.95.3 and 3.3 respectively, with code size optimization 
tumed on. The resulting size of the compiled code can 
be seen in Tables 2 to 5. Even though both implemen- 
tations support ARP and SLIP and IwIP includes UDP, 
only the protocols discussed in this paper are presented. 
Because the protocol implementations in ulP are tightly 
coupled, the individual sizes of the implementations are 
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Table 2: Code size for uIP (x86) 


Code size (bytes) 


Checksumming 464 
IP, ICMP and TCP 4724 


Total 5188 


Table 3: Code size for uIP (AVR) 


Function Code size (bytes) 

Checksumming 712 

IP, ICMP and TCP 4452 

Total 5164 
not reported. 


There are several reasons for the dramatic difference in 
code size between |wIP and ulP. In order to support the 
more complex and configurable TCP implementation, 
IwIP has significantly more complex buffer and mem- 
ory management than ulP. Since lwIP can handle packets 
that span several buffers, the checksum calculation func- 
tions in lwIP are more complex than those in uIP. The 
support for dynamically changing network interfaces in 
IwIP also contributes to the size increase of the IP layer 
because the IP layer has to manage multiple local IP ad- 
dresses. The IP layer in IwIP is further made larger by 
the fact that lwIP has support for UDP, which requires 
that the IP layer is able handle broadcast and multicast 
packets. Likewise, the ICMP implementation in lwIP 
has support for UDP error messages which have not been 
implemented in uIP. 


The TCP implementation is IwIP is nearly twice as large 
as the full IP, ICMP and TCP implementation in uIP. The 
main reason for this is that lwIP implements the sliding 
window mechanism which requires a large amount of 
buffer and queue management functionality that is not 
required in ulP. 


The different memory and buffer management schemes 
used by IwIP and ulP have implications on code size, 
mainly in 8-bit systems. Because uIP uses a global 
buffer for all incoming packets, the absolute memory ad- 
dresses of the protocol header fields are known at com- 
pile time. Using this information, the compiler is able 
to generate code that uses absolute addressing, which on 
many 8-bit processors requires less code than indirect 
addressing. 


Is it interesting to note that the size of the compiled lwIP 


Table 4: Code size for lwIP (x86) 
Code size (bytes) 
Memory management 
Checksumming 


Network interfaces 
IP 

ICMP 

TCP 


Total 





Table 5: Code size for lwIP (AVR) 
Function Code size (bytes) 
Memory management 
Checksumming 
Network interfaces 


IP 
ICMP 
TCP 





code is larger on the AVR than on the x86, while the uIP 
code is of about the same size on the two platforms. The 
main reason for this is that lwIP uses 32-bit arithmetic 
to a much larger degree than uIP and each 32-bit oper- 
ation is compiled into a large number of machine code 
instructions. 


9 Future work 


Prioritized connections. It is advantageous to be able to 
prioritize certain connections such as Telnet connections 
for manual configuration of the device. Even in asystem 
that is under heavy load from numerous clients, it should 
be possible to remotely control and configure the device. 
In order to do provide this, different connection types 
could be given different priority. For efficiency, such 
differentiation should be done as far down in the system 
as possible, preferably in the device driver. 


Security aspects. When connecting systems to a net- 
work, or even to the global Intemet, the security of the 
system is very important. Identifying levels of secu- 
rity and mechanisms for implementing security for em- 
bedded devices is crucial for connecting systems to the 
global Internet. 


Address auto-configuration. If hundreds or even thou- 
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sands of small embedded devices should be deployed, 
auto-configuration of IP addresses is advantageous. 
Such mechanisms already exist in IPv6, the next version 
of the Internet Protocol, and are currently being stan- 
dardized for IPv4. 


Improving throughput. The throughput degradation 
problem caused by the poor interaction with the delayed 
acknowledgmentalgorithm should be fixed. By increas- 
ing the maximum number of in-flight segments from one 
to two, the problem will notappear. When increasing the 
amount of in-flight segments, congestion control mecha- 
nisms will have to be employed. Those mechanisms are 
trivial, however, when the upper limit is two simultane- 
ous segments. 


Performance enhancing proxy. It might be possible to 
increase the performance of communication with the 
embedded devices through the use of a proxy situated 
near the devices. Such a proxy would have more mem- 
ory than the devices and could assume responsibility for 
buffering data. 


10 Summary and conclusions 


We have shown that it is possible to fit a full scale 
TCP/IP implementation well within the limits of an 8-bit 
microcontroller, but that the throughput of such a small 
implementation will suffer. We have not removed any 
TCP/IP mechanisms in our implementations, but have 
full support for reassembly of IP fragments and urgent 
TCP data. Instead, we have minimized the interface be- 
tween the TCP/IP stack and the application. 


The maximum achievable throughput for our implemen- 
tations is determined by the send window size that the 
TCP/IP stack has been configured to use. When sending 
data with uIP, the delayed ACK mechanism at the re- 
ceiver lowers the maximum achievable throughput con- 
siderably. In many situations however, a limited sys- 
tem running uIP will not produce so much data that this 
will cause problems. IwIP is not affected by the delayed 
ACK throughput degradation when using a large enough 
send window. 
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Abstract 


This work explores several system issues regarding 
the design and implementation of routing protocols for 
ad-hoc wireless networks. We examine the routing ar- 
chitecture in current operating systems and find it in- 
sufficient on several counts, especially for supporting 
on-demand or reactive routing protocols. Examples in- 
clude lack of mechanisms for queuing outstanding pack- 
ets awaiting route discovery and mechanisms for com- 
municating route usage information from kernel to user- 
space. We propose an architecture and a generic API for 
any operating system to augment the current routing ar- 
chitecture. Implementing the API may normally require 
kernel modifications, but we provide an implementation 
for Linux using only the standard Linux 2.4 kemel facil- 
ities. The API is provided as a shared user-space library 
called the Ad-hoc Support Library (ASL), which uses a 
small loadable kernel module. To prove the viability of 
our framework, we provide a full-fledged implementa- 
tion of the AODV protocol using ASL, and a design for 
the DSR protocol. Through this study, we also reinforce 
our belief that it is profoundly important to consider sys- 
tem issues in ad-hoc routing protocol design. 


1 Introduction 


Routing datagrams in a mobile ad-hoc network 
(MANET) is a difficult problem. Existing protocols 
to solve this problem include, but are not limited to 
AODV [25], DSR [20], DSDV [26] and TORA [24]. 
However most of the existing studies of these protocols 
are simulation based, with few real implementations. 
Validating MANET algorithms in real systems is neces- 
sary for their proliferation in the real world. But the so- 
phisticated system-level programming so often required 
in the implementation of an ad-hoc routing protocol dis- 
courages MANET researchers from pursuing the much 
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needed experimental studies. 


We believe the core reason for having such difficul- 
ties in implementation is the lack of system support 
and programming abstractions in general purpose op- 
erating systems (such as Unix/Linux). As we will ex- 
plain later in this paper, ad-hoc routing protocols of- 
ten employ new routing models or have special require- 
ments that are not directly supported by the current op- 
erating systems. Without proper systems support and 
convenient programming abstractions, implementors are 
forced to do low-level system programming, and often 
end up making unplanned changes to the system inter- 
nals in order to gain the additional functionality required 
for ad-hoc routing. Not only is this a non-trivial task, 
but in practice it can also lead to unstable systems, in- 
compatible changes (by different implementations), and 
undeployable solutions. 


To address these issues, we develop the system sup- 
port and programming abstractions needed to facilitate 
MANET protocol implementations and deployment. Our 
solution provides a set of system services that provide 
the necessary system support to meet the requirements 
of most ad-hoc routing protocols. The new program- 
ming abstractions also allow easy programming of ad- 
hoc routing protocols without the need for low-level sys- 
tem programming. 


In this paper, we explore the difficulties encountered 
in implementing MANET routing protocols in real oper- 
ating systems, and study the common requirements im- 
posed by MANET routing on the underlying operating 
system services. Then, we propose a general modifi- 
cation of the current IP routing architecture, and a spe- 
cific implementation of this architecture in Linux. Fi- 
nally, we present our experiences in implementing sev- 
eral MANET routing protocols under this framework. 
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2 Challenges in Mobile Ad-Hoc Routing 
2.1 Current Routing Architecture 


The current Internetworking architecture segregates 
the routing functionality into two parts: packet forwara- 
ing and packet routing (see Section 4.2 of Peterson & 
Davie’s “Computer Networks” [28] for a good discus- 
sion on this topic). Packet forwarding refers to the pro- 
cess of taking a packet, consulting a table (the forwarding 
table), and sending the packet towards its destination as 
determined by that table. Packet routing, on the other 
hand, refers to the process of building the forwarding 
table. Forwarding is a well-defined process performed 
locally at each node, whereas routing involves a com- 
plex distributed decision making process commonly re- 
ferred to as the routing algorithm or the routing protocol. 
The forwarding table contains enough information to ac- 
complish the forwarding function, whereas the routing 
table contains information used by the routing algorithm 
to discover and maintain routes. Strictly speaking, these 
two tables are different data structures but the two terms 
are often used interchangeably. 

In modem operating systems, packet forwarding is 
implemented inside the OS kemel whereas routing is im- 
plemented in the user space as a daemon program (the 
routing daemon). Figure 1 illustrates the general routing 
architecture. The forwarding table is inside the kemel 
and is often called the kernel routing table or route table. 
Whenever the kermel receives a packet, it consults this 
table, and forwards the packet to the “next-hop” neigh- 
bor through the corresponding network “interface”. The 
kemel routing table is populated by the routing daemon 
according to the routing algorithm it implements. 

There are numerous reasons for separating forwarding 
and routing [28], and placing packet forwarding inside 
the kernel and packet routing in user-space. Packet for- 
warding must make decisions for every packet and there- 
fore should be efficient. It should reside inside the kemel 
so that a packet can traverse this node as fast as possi- 
ble. On the other hand, packet routing involves complex 
and CPU/memory intensive tasks, which are properly sit- 
uated outside the kernel. This principle of separation has 
made routing in modern operating systems efficient and 
flexible. It allows the routing function to continue evolv- 
ing and improving without changing the OS kemel. 


2.2 Challenges in On-demand Routing 


It is desirable to fit mobile ad-hoc routing into the 
above architecture. Most ad-hoc routing protocols can 
be classified into two categories: proactive and reactive 
protocols. Pro-active (or table-driven) routing protocols 
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Figure 1. Current Routing Architecture 


maintain routes to all possible destinations by period- 
ically exchanging control messages. Reactive (or on- 
demand) protocols, on the other hand, discover routes 
only when there is a demand for it. Proactive proto- 
cols (such as DSDV [26]) can be easily implemented as 
user-space routing daemons in the current routing archi- 
tecture, in much the same way as routing protocols of 
the wired world (such as RIP, OSPF, or BGP). However, 
problems arise with reactive or on-demand routing pro- 
tocols, such as AODV [25] and DSR [15]. We now de- 
scribe these challenges in detail. 


Challenge 1 Handling Outstanding Packets 


Normally, each packet traversing the packet forward- 
ing function will be matched against the kernel routing 
table. If no entry matches its destination, the kernel will 
drop the packet immediately. However, this is not a de- 
sirable behavior for on-demand ad-hoc routing. In on- 
demand ad-hoc routing, not all routes will exist apriori; 
some must be “discovered” when needed [15]. In such 
cases, the correct behavior should be: to notify the ad- 
hoc routing daemon of a route request, and to withhold 
the packet until the discovery finishes and route table up- 
dated. Unfortunately, there is no mechanism in modem 
operating systems to support this new packet forward- 
ing behavior, and there is insufficient kernel support to 
implement tasks like queuing of all outstanding pack- 
ets. Therefore, the operating system should implement 
the following functions for on-demand ad-hoc routing: 


1. Identify the need for a route request. 


2. Notify ad-hoc routing daemon of a route request. 
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3. Queue outstanding packets waiting for route discov- 
ery. 


4. Re-inject them after successful route discovery. 
Challenge 2 Updating the Route Cache 


On-demand routing protocols typically maintain a 
cache of recently used routes in user space to optimize 
the route discovery overhead. Each entry in this route 
cache has an expiration timer, which needs to be reset 
when the corresponding route is used. The entry should 
be deleted (both from the user-space route cache and the 
kernel routing table) when the timer for that entry ex- 
pires. Therefore, when an entry in the kernel routing 
table remains unused (i.e., has not been looked up) for 
a predefined time period, this information should be ac- 
cessible to the the user-space routing daemon. This is 
difficult to achieve under the current routing architecture, 
because no record of route usage in the kernel is available 
to user-space programs. 


Challenge 3 Intermixing Forwarding and _ Routing 
Functions 


Certain ad-hoc routing protocols do not have a clean 
separation between the forwarding and routing func- 
tions in their design. Many of these protocols (no- 
tably DSR [15]) are based on the “on-demand behav- 
ior’, where actions are taken only on reaction to data 
packets [21]. Since there is no periodic activities such 
as router advertisements, link/neighbor status sensing, or 
even the timely expirations of unused routing table or 
cache entries, routing activities must be made part of the 
forwarding activities. This protocol design presents a 
big implementation challenge to fit in the current rout- 
ing architecture. There are two basic implementation ap- 
proaches. The in-kernel approach typically requires the 
bulk of their routing logic to be implemented inside the 
kernel, making it difficult to program and to modify. On 
the other hand, the user-space approach requires the for- 
warding action to take place in user space, forcing every 
packet into user space. 

In some cases, the principle of separation is violated 
for subtle optimizations aimed at reducing routing over- 
head. Such optimizations are usually simple to imple- 
ment in a simulation environment, but present significant 
system design challenges. In the course of this study, we 
have found such examples in protocol design. We will 
present them in the later sections when we describe our 
experiences in implementing them. 


Challenge 4 New Routing Models 


Some ad-hoc routing protocols adopt unconventional 
routing models such as source routing ([15]), flow-based 


forwarding ([13]), etc. These new routing models devi- 
ate from the current IP routing architecture and present 
new challenges in system design. For example, in source 
routing the entire path that a packet should traverse is 
determined by the origin of the packet and encoded in 
the packet header, whereas in traditional IP routing the 
forwarding decision is made hop-by-hop and driven by 
the local routing tables. In flow-based forwarding each 
packet carries a flow id, and each node in the network 
has a flow table, which maintains the next-hop address 
and other information for each flow id. The forwarding 
is driven by table lookup on the flow id, and routing is 
the process to establish the flow table in each node. 

Most general purpose operating systems are not flexi- 
ble enough to provide a blanket support for all these and 
other new routing models. Implementation of these rout- 
ing protocols will either modify the kernel IP stack to in- 
corporate new routing architecture, or use kernel exten- 
sion mechanisms (such as loadable modules) to bypass 
the IP stack. 


Challenge 5 Cross-Layer Interactions 


The wireless channel presents a lot of opportunities 
for optimizations through cross-layer interactions. For 
example, some ad-hoc routing protocols use physical 
and link layer parameters like signal strength, link sta- 
tus sensing, and link layer supported neighbor discovery, 
etc., in their routing algorithm. The problem of deal- 
ing with cross-layer interactions is a more difficult prob- 
lem, both at the conceptual level and the implementation 
level. At the conceptual level, substantial work is needed 
in laying down guidelines for systematizing cross-layer 
interactions. This is necessary, since even though cross- 
layer design may provide optimizations, an indiscrimi- 
nate access to all lower layer parameters would seriously 
damage the neat architecture which lies at the foundation 
of all networking. 

At the implementation level, such cross-layer interac- 
tions obviously depend on the hardware capabilities and 
whether the hardware allows access to that information. 
It may be possible to provide access to lower layer pa- 
rameters for some particular hardware, but a general so- 
lution for all hardware would require some standardiza- 
tion across the plethora of wireless interface cards and 
drivers available. 

We believe that Challenges 1 and 2 can be met 
with enhanced system services in the operating systems. 
However, Challenge 3 and 4 may have to be dealt with 
on a case by case basis for every protocol. In this work, 
we first develop a general architecture to meet the first 
two challenges. And we will illustrate how we deal with 
the remaining challenges through our implementations of 
some ad-hoc routing protocols. Cross-layer interactions 
will also be the subject of future investigations. 
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3 New Architecture and API 


We first develop a general solution to support on- 
demand routing in general purpose operating systems. 
The purpose is to suggest modifications to these oper- 
ating systems so that ad-hoc routing can be easily sup- 
ported in the future. We propose enhancements to the 
current packet-forwarding function with the following 
mechanisms. 

An additional flag should be added to each kemel 
routing table entry to denote whether it is an on-demand 
entry, defined as those entries for which the kernel is 
prepared to queue packets in case of route unavailabil- 
ity. An on-demand route entry is said to be deferred if it 
has empty next-hop or interface fields, meaning that the 
route is yet to be discovered. Instead of getting dropped 
in the normal packet forwarding path, packets matching 
a deferred route will be processed as described in Chal- 
lenge 1. We note that it is not necessary to include ev- 
ery possible on-demand destination in the routing table. 
Flagging a subnet-based route or the default route as on- 
demand can serve the same purpose. 

A new component, called the on-demand routing 
component (ODRC), should be added to complement 
the kemel packet-forwarding function and implement the 
desired on-demand routing functionalities. When it re- 
ceives a packet for a deferred route, it first notifies the 
user-space ad-hoc routing daemon of a route request for 
the packet’s destination. Then, it stores the packet in a 
temporary buffer and waits for the ad-hoc routing dae- 
mon to return with the route discovery status. Once this 
process finishes and the corresponding kernel routing ta- 
ble entry is populated, the stored packets are removed 
from the temporary buffer and re-in jected into packet for- 
warding. 

To address Challenge 2, a timestamp field needs to 
be added to each route entry to record the last time this 
entry was used in packet forwarding. This timestamp can 
be used to retire a stale route that has not been used for a 
long time. 

Finally, we provide a programming abstraction (API) 
so that these new mechanisms can be conveniently used 
in an ad-hoc routing daemon program. The API should 
contain the following functions: 


e int route_add(addr_t dest, 
addr_t next_hop, char *dev) ; 
int route_del(addr_t dest); 


These basic routines add or delete an on-demand en- 
try from kermel routing table. To add a deferred 
route entry, specify next_hop to be 0. (Here, 
addr_t is a generic type for the network address, 
such as unsigned long for IPv4 address.) 


e int open_route_request() ; 
int read_route_ request (int fd, 
struct route_info *r_info) ; 


ODRC notifies the ad-hoc routing daemon about 
the route requests in the form of an asynchronous 
stream. The first function retums a file descriptor 
for this stream and the second function fills in infor- 
mation about the route requests in the second argu- 
ment, struct route _info* which is defined as 
follows : 


struct route_info { 
addr_t dest; 
addr_t src; 
u_int8_t protocol; 


hi 


This structure contains information about the packet 
that triggers the route request, which can be useful 
for some routing daemons. For example a different 
action may be warranted if the packet was generated 
locally rather than being forwarded for some other 
host (which can be deduced from the src field). 
Similarly, some routing protocols may need to know 
if the route request is for a TCP packet or a UDP 
packet. 


The file descriptor semantics allows the ad-hoc rout- 
ing daemon to use either event-driven or polling 
strategy. The function read_route request () 
blocks until the next route request becomes avail- 
able. 


e int route_discovery_done(addr_t dest, 
int result); 


This function informs the ODRC that a route dis- 
covery for the given destination has finished and the 
kernel routing table populated. The result field in- 
dicates whether the route discovery was successful 
or not. 


int query route_idle time(addr_t dest) ; 


Given a destination, this function returns the idle 
time recorded in the kemel routing table for this en- 
try (elapsed time since the last use of the route). 


e int close_route_request (int fd) ; 


This function is called by the routing daemon when 
it no more desires to receive any more route re- 
quests. This enables the ODRC to free the memory 
used up by packets already queued up and close the 
fd. 


Figure 2 illustrates our new architecture and its com- 
ponents. The shaded parts are our proposed additions. 
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Figure 2. New Routing Architecture 


The API we have provided takes care of Challenges 1 
and 2. However, it is not yet complete as Challenges 3 
and 4 have not yet been completely addressed. 

Implementing this API in a Unix-like modem operat- 
ing system usually requires some changes to the system 
internals. The ideal way is to integrate the above mech- 
anisms into the kernel IP stack. This would involve im- 
plementing queuing for every deferred route and adding 
a special file descriptor for route-request stream. De- 
pending on the operating system’s kernel facilities and 
extensibility, this architecture can also be implemented 
as kernel modules, or largely in user-space. 

It is debatable whether the ODRC functionality 
should be implemented outside the kernel and whether 
it is better to queue all deferred-routing packets in user- 
space. The advantage of a user-space approach is that it 
reduces the kernel complexity and memory usage. If the 
routing protocol requires prolonged route discovery pro- 
cedure, it will be compelling to buffer packets outside 
the kernel. The disadvantage is the need to copy every 
deferred-routing packet (i.e., packets awaiting route dis- 
covery) from kernel to user-space and to re-inject them 
back to kernel when the routes are ready, but it can be 
argued that such overhead is insignificant compared with 
the time and overhead in an average route discovery. 


4 Implementation in Linux: Ad-hoc Sup- 
port Library 


Our long-term objective is to implement this solution 
in common operating systems and make it standard in fu- 
ture versions. However, our immediate goal is to make it 
available to the current Linux 2.4 users because getting 
changes accepted into a standard operating system is a 
tedious process. We would like to find a way to provide 


the services described in Section 3 without being intru- 
sive. This strategy certainly has practical value as few 
users are willing to modify their operating system ker- 
nels. To do this efficiently needs a careful design, which 
we describe in this section. 

Linux provides several mechanisms for extending the 
kernel functionalities. These include loadable modules, 
where a new kernel function can be inserted into a run- 
ning kernel without recompiling or rebooting, and a 
packet filtering and mangling facility called Netfilter [5]. 
In particular, Netfilter provides a set of hooks in the ker- 
nel networking stack where kernel modules can regis- 
ter callback functions, and allows them to mangle each 
packet traversing the corresponding hooks. We use these 
two mechanisms to implement our system services and 
make it our goal not to change the kernel source code. 


4.1 Design and Mechanisms 


We place the ODRC function in user-space to reduce 
the kernel complexity and memory requirements. There 
are two possible ways to implement this. One approach 
is to put ODRC in a shared library and link any routing 
daemon that wishes to use this ODRC function with this 
library. Another approach is to put ODRC in a separate 
daemon program and let it communicate with the routing 
daemon using some inter-process communication mech- 
anism like sockets. Both approaches have their pros and 
cons. The library approach is more efficient because it 
does not have the overhead of inter-process communica- 
tion, but any bug in the library is likely to crash the rout- 
ing daemon also. The library approach gives a more nat- 
ural picture of the ODRC functionalities as system ser- 
vices, i.e., the API is available as direct function calls 
once the appropriate header files are included. 

We thus implement ODRC as a user-space library. We 
call it the Ad-hoc Support Library (ASL) or libASL. ASL 
implements the API we described in Section 3. The im- 
plementation consists of two main components: the first 
component is completely in user-space and implements 
the common functionalities which are needed by most 
on-demand routing daemons; the other part is specific to 
particular routing protocols and is implemented as load- 
able kernel modules. For example, for the AODV pro- 
tocol there is the aodv-helper kernel module which pro- 
vides additional API for some subtle optimizations pre- 
scribed by the AODV draft. The dsr-helper module is 
more complicated to accommodate for DSR’s sophisti- 
cated features. We also provide a generic helper module 
called the route-check, which provides a simple solution 
to the route caching problem. This architecture consist- 
ing of libASL and helper modules provides ASL with 
the flexibility to incorporate future routing protocols or 
modifications to current ones in their respective helper 
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modules. 


4.1.1 Handling Outstanding Packets 


To solve the problem of identifying the need for a route 
request, we need to filter all packets for which there ex- 
ists no route. Without modifying the routing table struc- 
ture, there is no simple way to do that in kernel. We solve 
this with an unused local tunnel device called Universal 
TUN/TAP (tun) as the “interface” device for these des- 
tinations. To catch packets for all such destinations, we 
can use the default route which is used for packets which 
do not match any other entry in the routing table. The 
default route can be setup like this : 


ifconfig tun 127.0.0.2 netmask 255.255.255.255 \ 
broadcast 127.0.0.2 up 
route add default dev tun 


TUN/TAP is a virtual tunnel device that makes avail- 
able all received packets to a user-space program through 
the /dev/net/tun device. In our implementation, this de- 
vice is opened by a call to open_route_request(), 
hence it receives all packets that kernel writes to tun, 
ie., all packets for which there is no route. This also 
solves the problem of passing and storing packets in user- 
space. 

Whenever a new packet is read from the virtual 
device, /dev/net/tun, the ad-hoc routing daemon 
which has opened a route request gets notified on that 
fd. It can read the details of the route request through 
read_route request(), and then can initiate route 
discovery for the requested destinations. These packets 
are temporarily queued in a hash table keyed by the des- 
tination IP address. This functionality is implemented in 
the Ad-hoc Support Library. Since the buffer is in user- 
space, a large buffer is available to queue packets. This 
means that packets would not be lost even if the route 
discovery delays are large. 

The next issue is to re-inject packets back into the IP 
stack after a successful route discovery. The mechanism 
we use is a raw IP socket!. A packet sent through a raw 
socket is inserted as is (bypassing any IP and header pro- 
cessing) to the kernel output chain just before the packet- 
forwarding function. Here, we use a raw socket to send 
the queued packets out. These packets are appropriately 
routed in the kernel using the newly discovered routes. 

A natural question to ask is that why don’t we re-inject 
the packets back into the IP stack by writing it on the 
user end of the same virtual interface used earlier, i.e., 
/dev/net/tun. To the kernel it appears as if a packet has 
been received on the tun virtual interface, and it can do 


1Raw sockets are normally used to handle packets that the kernel 
does not support explicitly. The ping program, for example, uses raw 
sockets to generate ICMP packets. 


the routing as if it were a normal incoming packet. This 
approach works fine for packets which a node forwards, 
but unfortunately does not work for packets generated 
locally by the node. Packets which are generated locally 
already pass through the IP output routines, and when 
re-injected through tun appear on the forwarding chain. 
The forwarding chain does not allow packets in which 
the source IP address matches the local IP address, since 
this is an indication that the node’s IP address is being 
spoofed by somebody else. Hence, we have to resort to 
raw IP sockets as described above. 


4.1.2 Updating the Route Cache 


Now we come to Challenge 2, to refresh entries in 
the user-space route cache when a route is used in the 
kermel. Since we are not making changes to the ker- 
nel routing table, the only way is to maintain a sepa- 
rate timestamp table for each entry in the routing ta- 
ble. We thus design a simple kermel module called 
route check to maintain this table and register it 
at Netfilter’s POST_ROUTING hook (after routing table 
lookup and before entering the physical network inter- 
face). This means that every outgoing packet will pass 
through this module. It simply peeks at the packet header 
and updates the corresponding timestamp value. This 
timestamp information is made available to user-space 
programs using an entry in the /proc file system. The 
query_route_idle time() function exposed by the 
ASL API reads this file (/proc/asl/route_check) to 
determine the idle time for a destination. The routing 
daemon can check the freshness of a route by reading this 
file, and delete the stale routes from the kernel routing 
table accordingly. The route-check module is a generic 
helper module, which is available to all the routing dae- 
mons. 

Actually, the current Linux kemel does maintain a 
cache of most frequently used routes to make routing 
lookups efficient. When a route is first used it is looked 
up from the Forwarding Information Base (FIB) which is 
a complex data structure maintaining all the routes. Af- 
ter first use this entry is inserted in the route cache for 
fast lookup. It expires from the cache if not used for 
some length of time. Information about this route cache 
is exposed through the files /proc/net/rt_cache 
and /proc/net/rt_cache_stat. Unfortunately 
these files do not include information about the 
last_use_time of the entries. It is a very simple mod- 
ification to the Linux kernel to make it output this in- 
formation, but since we are not making any changes at 
all in the core kernel source as it would require kernel re- 
compilation, we have adopted the route_check module 
approach just described. We emphasize that a very small 
change in the Linux kernel would make the route_check 
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module unnecessary. 
4.2 ASL Implementation Details 


Figure 3 illustrates the structure of this implementa- 
tion. The two main components are the user-space li- 
brary ASL and the keel module route_check. The 
library implements the API described in Section 3. We 
now describe how we implement these functions in our 
library. 

route_add() and route_del() functions add or 
delete routes to the kernel using the ioct1() interface. 
When the user indicates that the route be a deferred 
route by specifying an empty next-hop, the device for 
the route is made to be tun. open_route_request () 
initializes the tun device, the raw socket, the data struc- 
tures to queue deferred packets, and also inserts the 
route_check module in the kemel. The data struc- 
ture to store the packets is a hash table of queues, 
keyed by the destination IP address. The function 
open route request () returns the descriptor of the 
tun device which can be monitored using a polling 
or event driven strategy. read_route_request () 
blocks reading from this tun device. When a packet 
is received on tun, this functions stores the packet 
and delivers information about the packet in the form 
of struct route info. Based on this the rout- 
ing daemon initiates route discovery, and calls the 
route_discovery done() function on completion 
of this process. If the route discovery was suc- 
cessful then this function retrieves the packets for 
that destination from the storage and sends them out 
on the raw socket. If a route could not be found 
then the packets are thrown away and the memory 
used for them is freed. query route _idle_time() 
reads the last_use_ time for that destination from 


/proc/asl/route_check and returns the idle time. 
This needs to be called whenever the routing daemon has 
to make a decision to expire routes from its user-space 
route cache. The function close _route_request () 
simply shuts down all the sockets, frees all the memory 
for storing the packets, and removes the route_check 
module from the kernel. 

Below we give the pseudo code of an example routing 
daemon which uses this library. 


aslfd = open_route request () 
route_add(default,0) /* add deferred route */ 
loop /* this could be select or poll */ 
wait for input from {aslfd or other fd’s} 
if input from aslfd 
dest = read_route_request () 
if (route request is new) 
do route discovery for dest 
if successful 
add route for dest to kernel 
route _discovery_done (success) 
else 
route_discovery_done (failure) 
end 
else 
continue 
end 
end 
if input from other fd’s 
process according to protocol semantics 
/*call before expiring routes*/ 
query_route_idle time() 
end 
end 
close_route_ request () 


5 Implementing Routing Protocols: Expe- 
riences using ASL 


To evaluate the utility of the Ad-hoc Support Library, 
we set out implementing the various routing protocols 
that have been proposed. We provide a full-fledged im- 
plementation of the AODV protocol. We also provide 
implementation design guidelines for some other proto- 
cols. 


5.1 Ad-hoc On-demand Distance Vector Rout- 
ing (AODV) 


Our implementation of AODV is a user-space routing 
daemon which uses the Ad-hoc Support Library for sys- 
tem services. It follows a modular architecture in C++ to 
provide a clean and extensible implementation. The cur- 
rent implementation supports all the features of AODV 
draft version 10 [27]. In the following sections we de- 
scribe both the user-space design as well as the special 
system support (in addition to standard ASL) required for 
AODV, which we implemented as the aodv-helper kernel 
module. 
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Figure 4. Software architecture of the 
AODV-UIUC routing daemon. 


5.1.1 AODV Components 


This section talks about the different components of our 
AODV routing daemon, their functionalities and the in- 
teractions among these components to implement vari- 
ous features of the AODV protocol. This is illustrated in 
Figure 4. Details of this implementation, called AODV- 
UIUC, are provided in [11]. 

The component called AODV defines the main flow 
of control inside the AODV routing daemon. The control 
flow is based on an event-driven design. The set of pos- 
sible events include reception of routing control packets, 
expiration of various timers, and reception of route re- 
quests on the ASL socket. Possible actions include send- 
ing out packets, setting new timers and updating vari- 
ous data structures. The daemon program is essentially a 
big select() loop which monitors various file descriptors 
for the events and takes the appropriate actions. This 
component also initializes ASL by calling the functions 
int route_add() and open\_route\_request (). 

The RREQ, RREP and RERR components take care 
of both generating as well as processing incoming route 
requests, route replies and route error packets respec- 
tively. The Routing Table component (routeTable) han- 
dles updates to the aodv routing table as well as to the 
kernel routing table. It also maintains a route cache us- 
ing the aodv-helper module through the corresponding 
API function query_route_idle_time_aodv(), as 
explained in the next subsection. The Pending Route Re- 
quest component (rreqPendingList) implements the ex- 
panding ring search and RREQ retransmission features 
of the AODV routing protocol. The Forward Route Re- 
quest component ensures that a node does not process a 





particular RREQ packet multiple times, by storing a list 
of recently seen RREQ packets. The Local Repair com- 
ponent attempts to repair links locally and the BlackList 
component takes care of routing in the presence of uni- 
directional links. Finally, the TimerQueue component 
maintains various AODV timers including reboot timer, 
periodic refresh timer, hello timer and rreq retransmis- 
sion timer. 


5.1.2 ASL and Aody-helper 


Using ASL makes efficient on-demand routing possible 
in our AODV implementation. The generic route-check 
module can be used for maintaining the user-space route 
cache. However, the AODV protocol requires that when- 
ever a packet is forwarded to any destination by a node 
using a particular route, the node should update the life- 
time values (in its route-cache) associated with the desti- 
nation, the previous hop and the next hop nodes on that 
route. Previous hop is defined as the next-hop along the 
reverse path back to the source. Updating the previous 
hop node, when a route is used was not possible using the 
generic route-check module, since the information about 
the previous hop is not available in the packet but only 
in the routing table . We had to redesign our data struc- 
tures and the query process for updating the lifetime of 
the previous hop for a route. These substantially more 
complicated new data structures and query process were 
made part of the aodv-helper module. 

Like the generic route_check module, the aodv-helper 
module also registers at the Netfilter’s POST.ROUTING 
hook and peeks at the every outgoing packet to log in 
the timestamp information. But, unlike the route-check 
module, the aodv-helper module also logs an additional 
flag parameter called the destination flag with every entry 
in the /proc file. A value of 1 for this flag signifies that the 
entry correspond to the destination of the packet, and a 
value of 0 implies that the entry corresponds to the source 
of the packet. Thus, the aodv-helper module logs two 
entries for every outgoing packet, one for the destination 
and one for the source. 

The query route _idle_time() API function in- 
terface has also been modified as follows : 

int query_route_idle_time_aodv(addr_t k, 

int destination_flag) ; 

Given a destination k, this function returns the idle 
time recorded in the kernel routing table for this entry 
(elapsed time since the last use of the route). The des- 
tinationflag is used to differentiate between the retum 
value. A value of 1, for the flag implies that the query 
is for the idle time since a packet was last forwarded to 
this destination, whereas a value of 0 denotes a query for 
the idle time since a packet was last received from this 
source. The aodv daemon, uses this API as follows: 
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1. Whenever the routing table entry for a destina- 
tion d expires, the AODV routing daemon queries 
the aodv-helper module for the idle time for 
that destination with the following API func- 
tion call (note the destination flag passed is 1): 
query_route_idle_time_aodv(d,1). 


2. If the destination d is just one hop away, then 
the routing daemon goes through the entire rout- 
ing table looking for the nodes for which this 
destination acts as the next hop. It then queries 
aodv-helper module for the idle time correspond- 
ing to each of these nodes (with the destination 
flag set to both 1 and 0) and chooses the mini- 
mum idle time of all such idle times. The idle time 
for previous hops can be determined by a call to 
query_route idle time() API function with 
the destination flag set to 0, when the timer for such 
an entry expires. This ensures compliance with all 
the features of the drafit. 


5.1.3 Experiences 


We found that it was pretty straightforward to implement 
AODV as a user-space daemon, once all the kemel inter- 
action issues were taken care of by the Ad-hoc Support 
Library. The user-space daemon is about 5000 lines of 
C++ code and the aodv-helper module is about 800 lines. 
ASL itself is about 2500 lines of C code. Using ASL, 
AODV development was easier as all the debugging was 
confined to user-space. We have tested our implementa- 
tion (See [11]) ona testbed of about 10 laptops. 

We also realized that some of the subtle optimiza- 
tions which needed hard work were probably not very 
important. For example, after implementing the aodv- 
helper, we realized that updating the previous hop and 
next hop lifetimes, when a route is used, is probably com- 
pletely redundant. This is because the draft also says that 
nodes should maintain connectivity information with all 
one-hop neighbors, using either explicit hello messages, 
link layer notification mechanism or passive acknowl- 
edgments, and update the lifetime field for all the one- 
hop neighbors if the link is determined to be up. Since 
the set of possible previous hops and next hops is a subset 
of the set of one-hop neighbors, the lifetime for all such 
hops is automatically updated by the neighbor detection 
mechanism. Thus, updating next-hop and prev-hop life- 
times during route caching is probably unnecessary, as it 
comes into play only on those very rare occasions when 
a few consecutive hello packets from a neighbor were 
lost, but that neighbor was somehow still used as a pre- 
vious/next hop on some route. Thus, if we ignore this 
redundant feature in the draft, aodv-helper is no more 
needed and the generic route-check module will be suf- 
ficient. 


5.2 Dynamic Source Routing (DSR) 


Our second attempt is to implement DSR within the 
ASL framework. We choose DSR because it is an- 
other popular and maturing ad-hoc routing protocol with 
significant research backing, and is also architecturally, 
a different protocol from AODV. The implementation 
starts with the DSR Internet Draft [14]. 


5.2.1 Difficulties 


Implementing DSR within ASL framework is a big chal- 
lenge. First, it is a source routing protocol and has 
its own protocol format to specify source routes (Chal- 
lenge 4). Second, it is based entirely on on-demand be- 
havior and does not have a separable routing and for- 
warding function (Challenge 3). Neither of these features 
fits directly in the ASL architecture. 
In particular, we consider the following issues: 


e Interfacing with the kernel’s IP stack. DSR spec- 
ifies its own protocol header, which is immedi- 
ately after the IP header and before any IP payload. 
This implies that the naturally appropriate place for 
inserting the DSR implementation will be in the 
IP stack at the IP multiplex/demultiplexing point. 
There are other alternatives, such as intercepting ev- 
ery DSR packets at the packet input/output chains 
and bypassing the kemel IP stack, or processing the 
DSR packets in a virtual device driver below IP. 


Processing every packet. Every data packet carries 
the source route in the DSR header. As part of the 
packet forwarding process, this header information 
needs to be looked up and modified at each inter- 
mediate node. Further, the source route is also used 
to update the forwarding node’s route cache. Route 
shortening in forms of gratuitous route reply may 
be applied if the forwarding note has a better route 
to the destination in its route cache. In addition, 
DSR control information (e.g., gratuitous route er- 
ror messages) may be piggybacked on any packet, 
to reduce routing overhead. Therefore, all pack- 
ets require significant processing. This makes fast 
packet forwarding difficult. 


Maintaining routes In the absence of periodic 
neighbor/link sensing, DSR relies on data packets 
to detect broken links. It requires every packet 
forwarded by a node to be acknowledged by the 
next hop, either through the possible built-in link- 
layer acknowledgment mechanism (such as 802.11 
MAC), or by passive acknowledgment where the 
sending node overhears the next hop further for- 
warding the packet, or by explicit network layer 
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acknowledgment from the next-hop back to the 
sender. This requires each node to keep a copy of 
all forwarded packets for a short period of time until 
being acknowledged. Packets unacknowledged af- 
ter timeout period will trigger route error messages, 
and optionally salvaging actions where a forward- 
ing node rewrites the packet’s source route option 
to choose a different path. Route maintenance fur- 
ther complicates the system design. 


e Listening in the promiscuous mode. DSR allows the 
optional use of promiscuous mode listening for per- 
formance improvement. Promiscuous listening is 
defined as the process by which the network card 
can overhear packets not intended for its hardware 
address, and deliver it to the network stack. Using 
this feature, a node can overhear a data packet and 
can add the source route to its route cache. Promis- 
cuous mode requires support from hardware and de- 
vice driver, but not all wireless devices supports this 
type of operation for security considerations. 


5.2.2 A Split Design 


Our goal, in accordance with the philosophy of this work, 
is to do a reasonably simple and maintainable imple- 
mentation of DSR in Linux, with minimum modifica- 
tions to the kernel source. As we have explained earlier, 
due to the inseparable forwarding and routing functions, 
there are usually two ways to implement such protocols: 
a complete in-kernel approach (such as in [19]), and a 
complete user-space approach (such as in [10]). Both 
approach have pros and cons. A complete user-space ap- 
proach will be inefficient for the forwarding function, but 
an in-kemel approach is different to maintain, different to 
modify, and different to port to other operating systems. 

In our implementation, we attempt a split-system ap- 
proach. The idea is to segregate the forwarding and rout- 
ing functions to some extent, even though they are inter- 
mixed in the protocol design (Challenge 3). We believe 
that the core of the source-routing based forwarding ac- 
tivities, i.e., to send a data packet to the next-hop based 
on its DSR header, should be as efficient as possible and 
reside inside the kemel. We call this the source forwara- 
ing function. The majority of other source routing activi- 
ties, which are induced by source forwarding, need to be 
flexible and can reside in user-space. 

Figure 5 illustrates the overall design of this DSR im- 
plementation; the shaded parts indicate the various DSR 
components. It consists of a user-space DSR Routing 
Daemon and two kernel modules: DSR- forwarding - 
helper and DSR-maintenance-helper. The 
user-space daemon performs majority of the DSR rout- 
ing functions, including route discovery and route main- 
tenance. It relies on ASL to manage on-demand route 
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requests, and relies on the two kernel modules to interact 
with the forwarding function. 

The DSR-forwarding-helper module handles 
all incoming DSR packets from the network devices. If 
it receives a DSR packet with a source route option, it 
executes the forwarding function, which involves mak- 
ing changes to the IP and the DSR headers. At the same 
time, it also extracts necessary DSR header information 
into a buffer. Later, this header information is passed on 
upward to the user-space route daemon and processed in 
the background, after the in-kemel forwarding is done. 
If the DSR packet is meant for this node, it is demulti- 
plexed here (with the DSR header removed). Or, if it is a 
Route Request packet, it is sent upward to the DSR route 
daemon for source routing functions. 

The DSR-maintenance-helper module in- 
spects all outgoing DSR packets before sending to the 
network devices. Its only purpose is for route mainte- 
nance. It makes a copy of every outgoing packet and 
sends them upward to DSR route daemon for tempo- 
rary buffering (in DSR Maintenance Buffer). Option- 
ally, if the DSR route daemon detemnines that an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment should be used, this module can 
insert a DSR Acknowledgment Request option in the 
DSR header of selected packets. Other than this, the 
route maintenance is almost entirely handled in user- 
space. The reason for this design is the following. We 
believe that route maintenance is not part of the core 
source forwarding function and should not stand in the 
way inside kernel. Once the packets are sent and copies 
are made, the route maintenance can work “in the back- 
ground”. When the acknowledgment comes back in 
the form of a DSR Acknowledgment option, the DSR- 
forwarding-helper module will forward it to the 
DSR route daemon, where the matching is done. If an 
entry inthe Maintenance Buffer times out, the route dae- 
mon can update the Route Cache and generates Route 
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Error messages. 

Under this design, a DSR data packet can pass 
through the kernel quickly without being delayed by non- 
critical DSR activities. Majority of other DSR activities 
are performed in user-space without getting in the way 
of the kernel source forwarding path. The kemel rout- 
ing table will only contain entries for its neighbors. All 
other nodes will be marked as deferred (i.e., use tun0) 
so ASL can catch all the outstanding packets. ASL’s 
route_check module is not used because DSR does 
not require periodic deletion of unused route cache en- 
tries. 


5.2.3 Implementation 


Following the same philosophy of the ASL work, our 
DSR implementation uses the standard Linux 2.4 kernel 
facilities only. All the kernel additions are implemented 
in two loadable kernel modules. No kemel recompilation 
is required. 

We use the Netfilter facility extensively. The DSR- 
forwarding-helper module attaches itself to the 
Netfilter NF_IP_PRE_ROUTING hook to capture all in- 
coming DSR packets from the network devices. The 
DSR-maintenance helper module attaches itself 
to the Netfilter NF_IP_POST_ROUTING hook to capture 
all outgoing DSR packets before passing to the network 
devices. 

Our experience shows that an intermixing rout- 
ing/forwarding protocol like DSR is more difficult to im- 
plement in a modem operating system, even with the 
help from the ASL framework. To achieve both effi- 
ciency and portability in the system design, we have 
to excise the routing/forwarding functional separation to 
some extent. Compared with the prior approaches (either 
all-in-kernel as in [19] or all-in-user-space as in [10]), 
our split design is better than the all-in-user-space ap- 
proach because we now copy only the DSR header in- 
formation, not the entire packet, to the user-space. The 
forwarding is entirely in kernel, while this header infor- 
mation can be processed later in the background, after 
the forwarding is done. This ensures a high performance 
forwarding function for DSR. Further, this design is bet- 
ter than the all-in-kernel approach, because kemel now 
process only the most critical function, not rest of the 
tedious on-demand behavior logics. The user-space im- 
plementation of the non-critical functions ensure that it 
is portable, maintainable, and extensible. 


5.3. Other On-demand Routing Protocols 
Temporally ordered routing algorithm (TORA) [24] 


is an adaptive, distributed routing algorithm based on the 
concept of link reversal. It strives to minimize commu- 


nication overhead due to network topological changes. 
The TORA protocol specifications [23] are very amiable 
to the framework we have developed in this work. The 
algorithmic details can be implemented in user-space as 
the the TORA daemon, which uses the Ad-hoc Support 
Library for the on-demand mode of operation. For route 
caching, the generic route-check module seems suffi- 
cient. 

Associativity based routing [30], is an on-demand, 
distance-vector routing protocol in which the metric is 
link-stability instead of the traditional hop-count based 
metric as in AODV. The link-stability is determined by 
associativity ticks which is essentially a count of beacons 
received from the neighbors. Since ABR specifies lots of 
features [31], which depend critically on the granularity 
of the associativity metric, it assumes that the data link 
layer is capable of getting a reactive estimate of the as- 
sociativity metric efficiently. If the network card or the 
driver does not support this, ABR is not practicable for 
those devices. If such support is available, then ABR is 
quite cleanly implementable using our framework. 


5.4 Pro-active Routing Protocols 


Pro-active routing protocols can be easily imple- 
mented with the current routing architecture in all oper- 
ating systems. They do not need the framework which 
we present. The DSDV (Destination Sequenced Dis- 
tance Vector) routing protocol and the Adaptive DSDV 
protocol have been implemented in [11]. Another pro- 
active protocol called VDBP (Virtual Dynamic Back- 
bone Routing) [18] has also been implemented for Linux. 
Optimized Link State Routing (OLSR) and Topology 
Broadcast with Reverse Path Forwarding (TBRPF) are 
two other popular proactive routing protocols which 
have also been successfully implemented in Linux and 
FreeBSD respectively. 

Hybrid routing protocols use a combination of pro- 
active and reactive routing schemes. For example, the 
Zone Routing Protocol (ZRP [12]) divides the network 
dynamically into zones, and uses a pro-active protocol 
for intra-zone routing whereas a reactive protocol for 
inter-zone routing. From a systems viewpoint, ZRP does 
not present any new challenges compared to AODV; ASL 
can be used for efficiently implementing the inter-zone 
routing part of ZRP. 


6 Existing Implementations and Related 
Work 


There have been several implementations of some on- 
demand ad-hoc routing protocols. These implementa- 
tions address some or all of the on-demand routing prob- 
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lems, but very few attempt to provide a general frame- 
work as we do. In this section, we provide a compari- 
son on how these implementations attempt to address the 
problems we described in Section 2, and suggest how our 
approach can help improving them. 

An implementation study of AODV routing protocol 
[29] raises issues similar to what we have discussed here. 
To address on-demand routing problems for AODV, it 
suggests significant modifications to the existing kemel 
code. First, IP layer builds a short lived dummy routing 
table entry for every unroutable destination. It then uses 
netlink socket to inform AODV routing daemon about 
the need to initiate a route discovery. Data packets are 
buffered inside the kernel in a simple linked list refer- 
enced from the dummy routing table entry. IP is also 
modified to add a Last Use field for every route, which 
is used by the routing daemon when deleting the routes. 
Our independent investigations led to the identification 
of similar issues and development of the API we pre- 
sented in Section 3. However instead of modifying the 
Linux kemel, we focused on providing a user-space im- 
plementation in the form of a shared library, which we 
hope will be of more immediate use in implementing ad- 
hoc routing protocols. 

Madhoc is a user-space implementa- 
tion of AODV [25]. To address the on-demand routing 
problem, it snoops ARP (Address Resolution Protocol) 
packets and uses them as an indication that the destina- 
tion has no route and route discovery should be triggered. 
This scheme has a few serious drawbacks. First, the ker- 
nel generates an ARP request only if the destination be- 
longs to the subnet of one of the network interfaces, or a 
host-specific route entry exists for this destination. This 
limits the applications to certain types of network config- 
urations. Secondly, ARP will time out in relatively short 
time, and mad-hoc provides no mechanism to queue out- 
standing packets. This means that these packets might 
be dropped before the route discovery can be completed. 
Finally, ARP cache has a time-out value and snooping on 
ARP requests can result in spurious route requests when 
anext-hop node has been timed out in the ARP cache but 
the route is still valid. 

AODV-UU [2] and AODV-UCSB [1] are two imple- 
mentations of the AODV routing protocol. The ker- 
nel interaction part of the two implementations is the 
same. They differ only in the AODV protocol logic 
implementation, which is done in user-space. The ker- 
nel part consists of two Linux kernel modules (kaodv 
and ip _queue_aodv). To address the on-demand rout- 
ing problems, these implementations use Netfilter to 
copy all packets from the kernel space to user-space. 
kaodv uses Netfilter to collect all packets before they en- 
ter the packet-forwarding function and ip_queue_aodv 
queues them to user-space. By matching these packets 


against the entries in the user-space route cache, packets 
for which there is no route can be identified and route re- 
quest initiated. There are two obvious drawbacks of this 
approach: every packet has to cross the user kermel ad- 
dress space twice, inducing much overhead, and for ev- 
ery packet the routing is done twice as well, once in user- 
space and once again in the kemel. In our AODV-UIUC 
implementation, all such system interactions are cleanly 
taken care of by the Ad-hoc Support Library. The over- 
head of processing every packet in user-space is elimi- 
nated. The result is a much simpler, cleaner, and more 
efficient implementation. 

Kemel-AODV [4] is another AODV implementation 
by NIST. The entire implementation is in the form of 
Linux kernel modules. As we have discussed earlier in 
Section 2, it is not a good system design to put the en- 
tire routing protocol in kemel-space. The complex pro- 
tocol processing can slow the kemel, hog the memory, 
and crash the whole system if there are any bugs in the 
routing protocol. 

Another kemel implementation of AODV [9] has 
been done by extending ARP. Note that unlike Mad-hoc 
which uses the ARP mechanism just to detect route re- 
quests, this approach reuses the ARP code in the kernel 
to do a complete implementation of the AODV protocol. 
Modified ARP requests and replies are used to generate 
AODV RREQ and RREP packets. ARP table essentially 
acts as the AODV routing table. Modified ARP reply 
with a special flag is used to generate RERR messages. 
Data packets are buffered inside the kernel in an ARP 
queue. This approach is a smart idea, but has the lim- 
itations of an in-kemel implementations which we have 
discussed above. 

Dynamic Source Routing (DSR) [15, 19] has been 
implemented by the Rice University Monarch project in 
FreeBSD [3]. This implementation is entirely in-kernel 
and does extensive modifications in the kernel IP stack. 
While the implementation is a commendable project, it 
is difficult to maintain and update due to its complex- 
ity. For example, this implementation of DSR was de- 
veloped on FreeBSD 2.2.7 and has only been upgraded 
to FreeBSD 3.3, whereas the current version of FreeBSD 
is 4.6.2 when this paper is written. Porting it to other 
operating systems will be prohibitively difficult. 

Intemet Manet Encapsulation Layer (IMEP) [8] is 
an encapsulation protocol proposed for manet routing, 
which provides certain common functions like single- 
interface abstraction, link status sensing, control mes- 
sage aggregation, and reliable broadcasting. IMEP at- 
tempts to provide a unified framework for all other ad- 
hoc routing protocols at the protocol processing level, 
whereas we attempt to provide a common module and 
a common interface at the implementation level. These 
two approaches are complementary. A simple user-space 
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implementation of IMEP is possible using our frame- 
work. Additional support may be needed from the net- 
work device driver for link status sensing. 

Temporally ordered link 
reversal algorithm (TORA) [24] has been implemented 
in Linux by University of Maryland [6]. It has been im- 
plemented over IMEP and hence can benefit from our 
framework. TORA can independently be implemented 
over our framework too. 

University of Colorado has implemented several rout- 
ing protocols [32, 22, 10] using MIT’s Click Modular 
Router [17]. Click is a software architecture for build- 
ing flexible and configurable routers. It provides basic 
protocol processing modules called elements, each of 
which implements a specific function like packet clas- 
sification, queuing, and scheduling. Protocol developers 
write Click configuration files to instantiate elements and 
to connect them in a way to implement the protocol. In 
this aspect, Click can be a good candidate to meet Chal- 
lenge 4. Nevertheless, our work focuses on common op- 
erating systems, whereas Click is designed for a special 
purpose application (fast and configurable routers). 

A recent work [16] aims to provide a library of utili- 
ties for manet routing protocols, much like the GNU Ze- 
bra project does for wired routing protocols. It plans to 
provide utilities for timer management, neighbor discov- 
ery, managing tables etc. It however does not systemat- 
ically deal with all the system issues, as we have done. 
ASL could be used in building this framework. 

MagnetOS [7] is a distributed, power-aware, adaptive 
operating system which abstracts an ad-hoc network as a 
unified Java Virtual Machine. It allows for objects and 
components to automatically migrate among nodes in 
the network to optimize system performance. MagnetOS 
focuses on sensor networks, using distributed operating 
system techniques. 


7 Conclusions 


In this work, we study the operating system services 
for mobile ad-hoc routing, and propose a generic archi- 
tecture and API for implementing ad-hoc routing proto- 
cols in modem OS. We implement these services and 
API in Linux. With the helps of standard Linux primi- 
tives, we were able to do so without any modification in 
the core kemel source, i.e., without the need to recompile 
the kemel. The software consists of a user-space library 
(ASL) and protocol dependent loadable kernel modules. 
To demonstrate the flexibility of this approach, we imple- 
ment AODV using ASL. We also give detailed design for 
implementing other routing protocols in this framework, 
and share our experience in implementing these different 
protocols. 


We believe that the principle of separating routing and 
forwarding has profound importance in ad-hoc routing 
system design. Protocols that follow this principle are 
easier to implement in a clean way. The code will be ef- 
ficient, portable, maintainable, and extensible. Protocols 
that violate this principle and mix routing and forwarding 
will require significantly more efforts to produce a clean 
and well-structured implementation. Unfortunately, little 
attention is paid in today’s ad-hoc network research on 
the considerations of system issues in protocol design. 
Even if the protocol architecture follows the principle of 
separation, many protocols still suggest subtle optimiza- 
tions that violate this rule. These optimizations are often 
easy to simulate but very difficult to implement in real 
systems. In some cases the complications encountered 
can nullify the benefits of the intended optimizations. 

Implementing a routing protocol is very important to 
validate its design. Coming up with a clean implementa- 
tion not only helps better understanding of the protocol 
nuances, but also allows extensions to explore the proto- 
col design space. For example, many ad-hoc routing re- 
search efforts have extended upon AODV and DSR; hav- 
ing clean and extensible implementations of these two 
protocols would benefit these entire research directions. 
Note: Source code for the Ad-hoc Support Library 
and AODV-UIUC is available under the GNU Pub- 
lic License from http: //aslib.sourceforge.net. 
Source code for DSR implementation will also be avail- 
able at this URL. 
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Abstract 


Achieving crisp interactive response in resource-intensive applica- 
tions such as augmented reality, language translation, and speech 
recognition is a major challenge on resource-poor wearable hard- 
ware. In this paper we describe a solution based on multti-fidelity 
computation supported by predictive resource management. We 
show that such an approach can substantially reduce both the mean 
and the variance of response time. On a benchmark representative of 
augmented reality, we demonstrate a 60% reduction in mean latency 
and a 30% reduction in the coefficient of variation. We also show 
that a history-based approach to demand prediction is the key to 
this performance improvement: by applying simple machine learm- 
ing techniques to logs of measured resource demand, we are able to 
accurately model resource demand as a function of fidelity. 


1 Introduction 


Resource-intensive applications such as speech recognition, 
language translation, and augmented reality pose a dilemma 
for wearable computing. Such applications are valuable be- 
cause they support hands-free interaction. However, their 
peak resource demands can overwhelm the processing speed, 
memory, and battery capacity of wearable hardware whose 
weight, size and form factor are limited by user comfort. The 
result is sluggish interactive response that can seriously dis- 
tract a mobile user engaged in a physically and cognitively 
demanding task such as bridge inspection, aircraft mainte- 
nance or military action. 


Technology improvements through Moore’s Law will not 
solve this problem. Rather, it is likely to persist because 
market forces in wearable computing demand continuous im- 
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provements in user comfort rather than just improvements in 
compute power. This tension leads to the question addressed 
by this paper: How can we achieve crisp interactive response 
for resource-intensive applications on wearable computers ? 


In this paper, we show how multi-fidelity computation can 
help to bound interactive latency by dynamically trading re- 
source demand for output quality, or fidelity. We describe the 
design, implementation and evaluation of a system that sup- 
ports multi-fidelity computation. The system automatically 
makes runtime fidelity decisions on the applications’ behalf, 
thus freeing programmers from this burden. To make sound 
fidelity decisions, it exploits history-based prediction of ap- 
plication resource usage. 


Our implementation is based on Odyssey [15, 30], which 
originally supported the concept of fidelity for stored data. 
This work extends that concept to the broader notion of com- 
putational fidelity and demonstrates its applicability to a new 
class of applications. In the rest of this paper, the term “fi- 
delity” will mean “computational fidelity” and “Odyssey” 
will refer to the multi-fidelity support added by us to the base 
system. 


We have experimentally validated our approach using four 
applications. Because of space limitations, we only describe 
one application case study in detail here, and summarize the 
results of the other three. Full details of the latter can be 
found in Narayanan’s dissertation [27]. Our key results can 
be summarized as follows: 


e Predictive resource management can bound response la- 
tency and reduce its variability. 

e History-based prediction of resource demand is feasible, 
accurate, and necessary for this improvement. 

e Legacy applications can be ported at modest cost to a 
multi-fidelity programming model. 


Section 2 describes our high-level design principles and ra- 
tionale. Section 3 describes our prototype API for multi- 
fidelity computation, and the implementation of the runtime 
support layer. It also explains our methodology for construct- 
ing application-specific resource demand predictors, and de- 
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scribes one example in detail. Section 4 presents a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the system: we measure the accuracy of 
history-based prediction, the performance benefits of predic- 
tive resource management, and the programming costs and 
runtime overheads. Section 5 describes related work, and 
Section 6 concludes with some directions for future research. 


2 Design rationale 


2.1 Alternatives 


There are three fundamentally different approaches to coping 
with situations where application resource demand exceeds 
supply. One approach is to prevent such situations by us- 
ing QoS-based resource reservations (22, 26]. For example, 
an application may be able to reserve a minimum fraction of 
a CPU and thus guard against insufficient supply of this re- 
source due to competition from concurrent applications. As 
another example, it may be possible to reserve bandwidth 
in a carefully controlled networking environment. Unfortu- 
nately, enforcement of QoS-based reservations requires op- 
erating system support that is rarely present in standard OS 
distributions. More importantly, this approach fails when the 
peak resource demand of a single application exceeds the ca- 
pabilities of the hardware it is running on. 


The second approach is to acquire additional resources 
through remote execution. Even a resource-impoverished 
wearable computer such as the IBM Linux wristwatch [29] 
can use compute servers to run resource-intensive applica- 
tions. In previous work, we described Spectra [14], a remote 
execution subsystem layered on the multi-fidelity framework 
described here. We are further exploring remote execution 
in current work [4]. However, there are many situations in 
which a mobile user has no access to compute servers and 
must therefore rely solely on the resources of his wearable 
computer. A different approach must be used to handle those 
situations. 


The third approach is to reduce resource demand through 
multi-fidelity computation. As its name implies, multi- 
fidelity computation assumes that an application is capable of 
presenting results at different fidelities. Users prefer results 
of higher fidelity, but can tolerate results of lower fidelity. A 
high-fidelity result requires greater resources to compute than 
a low-fidelity result. When resources are plentiful, the ap- 
plication generates high-fidelity results; when resources are 
scarce, it generates low-fidelity results. By dynamically vary- 
ing fidelity, timely results can be generated over a wide range 
of resource levels. We elaborate on this in the next section. 


2.2 Miulti-fidelity computation 


The classic notion of an algorithm has a fixed output speci- 
fication but variable resource demand. In contrast, it is the 
output specification that is variable in a multi-fidelity com- 
putation [32]. By setting runtime parameters called fidelity 
metrics, we can obtain different outputs for the same input. 
One can say, in effect, “Give me the best result you can us- 
ing no more than X units of resource R.” R is typically re- 
sponse latency in an interactive application, but it can also 
refer to memory, energy, bandwidth or any other resource. 
Thus multi-fidelity computations are a generalization of any- 
dimension algorithms [25]. The latter can be viewed as multi- 
fidelity computations which incrementally refine their output, 
allowing them to be interrupted at any point to yield a result. 


Multi-fidelity computation allows us to choose the best run- 
time tradeoff between output quality and performance. In 
an interactive application, each interactive operation can be 
viewed as a multi-fidelity computation. At the beginning of 
each operation, its fidelity metrics can be set to yield the de- 
sired response latency at the current resource availability. 


2.3 Motivating example 


Throughout this paper we will use augmented reality (AR) (3) 
as the driving example to illustrate various aspects of our sys- 
tem. Although AR is a relatively young technology, it has 
already proved useful in a number of domains such as tourist 
guides [12], power plant maintenance [11], architectural de- 
sign [37], and computer-supported collaboration [5]. 


In AR, a user looks through a transparent heads-up display 
connected to a wearable computer. Any displayed image ap- 
pears to be superimposed on the real-world scene before the 
user. AR thus creates the illusion that the real world is vi- 
sually merged with a virtual world. This requires a precise 
correspondence between the two worlds. As a user’s orien- 
tation and location change, the displayed image must rapidly 
and accurately track those changes. Sluggish tracking can 
be distracting to the user and, in extreme cases, can result in 
symptoms similar to sea-sickness. 


3-D rendering, a computationally intensive operation, lies at 
the heart of AR. Even a brief turn of the head by a user can 
result in a complex scene having to be re-rendered multiple 
times. For example, an architect might use AR for on-site 
design. This would allow her to visualize the impact of pro- 
posed design changes such as new windows or color schemes. 
Before converging on a final design, she may iteratively try 
out many alternatives, viewing them from different angles 
and under different hypothetical lighting conditions such as 
moonlight or sunset. 
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High fidelity (1.0) 


Low fidelity (0.1) 


Figure 1: Effect of fidelity on 3-D rendering 


3-D rendering for AR embodies many of the characteristics 
that motivate the work described in this paper. First, it is 
extremely resource intensive, particularly of CPU and mem- 
ory. Second, to be fully effective it must run on a lightweight 
wearable computer. Third, crisp interactive response is crit- 
ical. Fourth, there is a fidelity metric, the resolution of the 
displayed image, that directly impacts resource consumption. 


Figure 1 illustrates the last point. The high-fidelity figure 
on the left contains ten times as many polygons as the low- 
fidelity figure on the right. Since CPU demand increases with 
the number of polygons, the low-fidelity figure can be ren- 
dered much faster. In many situations, the low-fidelity figure 
may be acceptable; the user can always explicitly ask for re- 
rendering at higher fidelity. 


2.4 Predictive resource management 


Before executing an interactive operation, an application 
must determine its fidelity settings. Odyssey serves as an or- 
acle in making this decision. Its recommendation is based on 
a search of the space of fidelity settings. This search requires 
Odyssey to predict resource supply during the operation, as 
well as resource demand and operation latency for different 
settings. It also requires Odyssey to correctly reflect the user’s 
current preferences in the tradeoff between output quality and 
operation latency. 
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Figure 2: Mapping fidelity to utility 
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As Figure 2 shows, the complete prediction process can be 
decomposed into five predictive mappings. Three of the map- 
pings relate to predicting operation latency: (1) from system 
load statistics to resource supply; (2) from fidelity to resource 
demand; and, (3) from resource supply and demand to oper- 
ation latency. The other two mappings translate fidelity and 
latency predictions into predictions of user satisfaction or util- 
ity: (4) from fidelity to output quality; and, (5) from latency 
and output quality to utility. 


Odyssey performs mapping 1 using supply predictors that 
monitor kernel load statistics through standard interfaces, and 
make inferences based on gray-box knowledge [2] of kemel 
resource management policies. It uses history-based demand 
predictors to perform mapping 2, and performance predictors 
based on a resource model for mapping 3. These components 
are described in Sections 3.3 and 3.4. 


Mapping 4 specifies the output quality we can expect at each 
setting of each fidelity “knob”. In general, this mapping 
would be determined through studies of user perception. In 
this work, we make the simplifying assumption that fidelity 
and output quality are synonymous; in other words, that the 
mapping is trivial. For example, we use the “JPEG level” 
parameter of a JPEG compression algorithm as a measure of 
the output image quality; the work by Chandra and Ellis [6] 
confirms that this is acceptable. Mapping (5) is a utility func- 
tion that captures current user preferences. In a deployed sys- 
tem, utility functions would be generated automatically from 
a GUI or by inferring user intent. In our experimental pro- 
totype, we use the hand-crafted utility functions described in 
Section 3.5. 


3 Interface and implementation 


3.1 Programming interface 


The multi-fidelity programming model is based on the notion 
of an operation. An operation is the smallest user-visible unit 
of execution, from user request to system response. Each op- 
eration corresponds to one multi-fidelity computation, with 
fidelity metrics settable at operation start. Examples include 
rendering an augmented reality scene; recognizing a speech 
utterance and displaying the recognized text, fetching and 
displaying a web image. 


Figure 3 shows the basic multi-fidelity API. register_fidelity 
is called at application startup. Odyssey then reads an Appli- 
cation Configuration File (ACF), which specifies the multi- 
fidelity operation type, its fidelity metrics, and their value 
ranges (Figure 4). 


int register_fidelity(IN char *conf_file, 
QUT int *optype_idp) ; 


int begin_fidelity_op(IN const char *dataname, 
IN int optype_id, 
IN int num_params, 
IN fid_param_val_t *params, 
IN int num_fidelities, 
QUT fid_param_val_t *fidelities, 
QUT int *opidp) ; 


int end_fidelity_op(IN int optype_id, 
IN int opid, 
IN failure_code failed); 





C function prototypes for the API described in Section 3.1. 


Figure 3: The Odyssey multi-fidelity API 


description glvu:render 

logfile /usr/odyssey/etc/glvu.render.log 
constraint latency 1.0 

param polygons ordered 0-infinity 
fidelity resolution ordered 0.01-1 


hintfile /usr/odyssey/lib/glvu_hints.so 
hint cpu glvu_render_cpu_hint 

update glvu_render_update 

utility glvu_render_utility 





The first five lines specify a descriptive tag for the operation; a puth- 
name for writing log data; a target latency for the operation; a non- 
tunable parameter: and a fidelity metric. The last four lines specify a 
binary hint module and name its entry points. 


Figure 4: Application Configuration File for rendering 
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The ACF also specifies nontunable parameters: runtime vari- 
ables such as input data size that affect resource demand, but 
are not adaptable. For example, the resource demand of ren- 
dering depends not only on the resolution, but also on the 
polygon count of the original, full-resolution scene. 


Finally, the ACF specifies an application-specific hint mod- 
ule. This binary module contains the application-specific re- 
source demand predictors and the user utility function. For 
efficient runtime invocation of the demand predictors and util- 
ity function, the hint module is loaded into Odyssey’s address 
space. We are looking at ways to retain the efficiency, but 
improve on the safety, of this approach. 


Before each operation, the application invokes 
begin_fidelity_op, and passes in the nontunable param- 
eters. Odyssey computes and returns the optimal fidelity 
value(s) for the operation. After each operation, the ap- 
plication calls end_fidelityop. Odyssey then logs the 
operation’s measured resource demand: these logs are used 
for history-based resource demand prediction (Section 3.4). 


3.2 System architecture 


Odyssey is implemented as a user-level process on a stan- 
dard Linux 2.4 kermel. Its primary functionality — making 
fidelity decisions — is triggered by begin_fidelity_op and im- 
plemented in the following steps, numbered as in Figure 5: 


— 


. The application passes in the nontunable parameters. 

2. Supply predictors estimate the application’s resource 
supply for the near future (mapping | of Figure 2). 

3. An iterative solver searches the fidelity space for the best 
candidate. 

4. Demand predictors map fidelity to resource demand 
(mapping 2). 

5. A performance predictor estimates latency given supply 
and demand predictions (mapping 3). 

6. A utility function evaluates the proposed fidelity- 
performance tradeoff (mapping 5). 

7. After several iterations of steps 3-6, the solver retums 

the fidelity with the highest utility. 


The system’s second function — monitoring and logging — 
is triggered by end _fidelity_op: 


8. Demand monitors measure the resources consumed by 
the just-concluded operation. 
9. A logger records the resource demand, fidelity, and non- 
tunable parameter values to a disk file. 
10. These values are also passed to the demand predictors, 
to update their predictive models. 


Section 3.3 describes the generic system components: the 
supply predictors, performance predictors, solver, demand 
monitors, and logger. Demand predictors are application- 
specific: Section 3.4 describes our history-based method for 
constructing them. Section 3.5 then describes our approach 
to constructing utility functions. 


3.3. Generic system components 
3.3.1 Supply predictors 


Our prototype has supply predictors for CPU, memory, net- 
work, energy and file cache. Each of these monitors ker- 
nel statistics, and makes predictions of resource availability 
for each application at the beginning of each operation. For 
brevity, we only describe the CPU supply predictor here. 


The CPU supply predictor predicts, at the start of each op- 
eration, the CPU supply available to it in cycles/sec. It is 
based on some simplifying assumptions: that the operation is 
single-threaded; that all CPU-bound processes receive equal 
shares; that I/O-bound processes offer negligible CPU load; 
and that past load predicts future load at all time scales. These 
assumptions give us a simple predictor: a process p’s CPU 
supply over the next T seconds is 


P 
Scpu = N+1 
where P is the processor clock speed, and N is the predicted 
background load over the next T seconds: that is, the average 
number of runnable processes other than p. We periodically 
sample the instantaneous load average n; from /proc/loadavg, 
and subtract out p’s contribution, n;(p). The latter is 1 if p is 
runnable, and 0 if not. We then smooth the samples: 


Niz1 = ON; + (1 — a) (n; — ni(p)) 


We set 


—tp 


Q=eT 


where f, is the load sampling period, 0.5 in our prototype. 
This makes the decay time equal to the prediction horizon 
T. In other words, we use more history for predictions over 
longer periods. 


The clock speed P is read from /proc/cpuinfo at startup. Cur- 
rently Odyssey runs on a stock Linux kemel without dynamic 
clock scaling support. When such support is available, it 
should be possible to update P dynamically from /proc when- 
ever the clock speed changes. 
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Figure 5: System support for the multi-fidelity API 


3.3.2 Performance predictors 


Our current prototype has predictors for two performance 
metrics: operation latency and battery drain [15]. Here we 
focus on operation latency, the key metric for interactive ap- 
plications. 


Our latency predictor computes latency as a function of re- 
source supply and demand. It is based on a simple resource 
model that assumes sequential use of resources (no overlap- 
ping of processing and network I/O). It computes latency as: 


Daumi 
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Srecv 
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Tm Diecut opi Dremate cpu 





+ 





Stocal cp Sremote cpu 


Here Sigcat cpu is the predicted CPU supply in cycles/sec 
available to the application. Djgcai cpu is the predicted CPU 
demand in cycles required by the operation. The other terms 
represent the time taken for a remote execution(s): transmit- 
ting data to a server, receiving results from it, round trip time 
of one or more RPCs, and server-side computation. Network 
bandwidth and round trip time estimates are provided by the 
base Odyssey infrastructure [30]. The predictor also com- 
putes the effects of VM paging and remote file access [27]; 
for brevity, we do not discuss these. 


The default generic latency predictor can be overridden at 
runtime by an application-specific predictor: for example, 
one that allows for overlapping computation and I/O. 
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3.3.3 Solver, demand monitors, and logger 


The solver searches the space of fidelities and finds the values 
that maximize utility. It uses a gradient-descent strategy for 
numeric parameters, and exhaustive search for non-numeric 
parameters such as enumerated lists. It works well for ap- 
plications with a small number of fidelity metrics and well- 
behaved utility functions without multiple local maxima; we 
could easily substitute more robust and scalable algorithms 
such as Lee’s [22] without modifying other system compo- 
nents. 


Demand monitors measure the resource demand of each op- 
eration based on kemel statistics from /proc. For example, 
CPU demand is the CPU time used by an operation, scaled 
by the processor clock speed. This information is written to a 
disk file by the logger. 


3.4 History-based demand predictors 


A key component of our architecture is the demand predictor: 
a function that maps an operation’s fidelities and nontunable 
parameters to its resource demand, in units independent of 
runtime system state such as load or clock speed. For exam- 
ple, CPU demand is measured in cycles consumed per opera- 
tion. 


We construct demand predictors empirically from applica- 
tion history logs [28], rather than relying exclusively on static 
analysis. First, the application programmer or domain expert 
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identifies fidelity metrics and other runtime parameters affect- 
ing resource demand. From a static analysis, they might also 
give a functional form relating these parameters to resource 
demand: for example, “CPU demand is quadratic in input 
data size”. 


The remaining steps are automated, requiring little or no user 
intervention: we run the computation at different parame- 
ter values, and Odyssey automatically logs each operation’s 
resource demand. We use statistical machine learning tech- 
niques to fit the logged data to the functional form, generat- 
ing a predictive mapping function. At runtime, we continue 
to refine this function using online leaning techniques. 


Although demand predictors are application-specific, we be- 
lieve our methodology will allow their construction by third 
parties without extensive domain expertise. Additionally, de- 
mand predictors are separate code modules, and do not re- 
quire modification of the application source code. We illus- 
trate our method through one detailed example, and describe 
two techniques that proved extremely useful in improving 
predictor accuracy. Section 4.3 evaluates prediction accuracy 
for our chosen example as well as for other applications and 
resources. 


3.4.1 Example: CPU demand predictor for rendering 


Rendering is CPU-bound, and good interactive response de- 
pends on accurate prediction and regulation of CPU demand. 
For our rendering algorithm, resolution is the fidelity metric: 
thus we need to know the mapping from resolution to CPU 
demand. CPU demand depends both on the resolution r and 


the original polygon count p; from examining the algorithm, 
we expected in fact that it would be a function of pr, the ren- 
dered polygon count. 


To map resolution to CPU demand, we started by logging the 
CPU demand at different resolutions for four different scenes, 
and plotting CPU demand against rendered polygon count 
(Figure 6). We see that CPU demand is linear in rendered 
polygon count: 

Depu = Co + C1 pr 


for a fixed scene and camera position (note that different 
scenes have different values of co and c; ). However, the scene 
and the camera position are parameters that can vary at run- 
time, and must be tracked. In the following sections, we show 
how we track this variation using data-specific prediction and 
online learning. 


3.4.2 Data-specific prediction 


Sometimes resource demand depends on data-specific effects 
other than the data size, which are not easily expressed as nu- 
meric parameters. For example, the CPU demand of render- 
ing depends on the contents of the scene being rendered. In 
such cases, data-specific prediction can be extremely useful: 
maintaining separate predictor coefficients for each data ob- 
jects. Sometimes, these can be computed offline and stored 
with the data: for example, JPEG [36] compression ratios 
depend on image content, and these “compressibility coeffi- 
cients” could be precomputed and stored at the web server. 


In other cases, the data-specific coefficients must be com- 
puted online, after observing the resource demand of a few 
operations on a new data object. This can still be useful if we 
perform many operations on the same object: for example, 
with rendering, the user will usually navigate a single scene 
for a while. 


3.4.3 Online learning 


Sometimes, we may have portions of application state which 
affect resource demand but are not easily used as part of a 
predictive model. For example, the CPU demand of rendering 
depends not only on the resolution and the scene, but also on 
the camera position. Figure 7 shows that the CPU demand of 
rendering varies considerably with camera position as a user 
navigates a scene, even when fidelity is fixed. 


Thus, camera position and orientation are nontunable param- 
eters affecting CPU demand. Unfortunately, their effect on 
CPU demand is very complex, depending on local properties 
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of the scene: mapping them directly to CPU demand requires 
large and expensive lookup tables. Instead, we use a much 
simpler technique based on the observation that 


e At each camera position, the linear relationship Dep, = 
co +c,pr holds, but cp and c, vary with camera position. 

e In typical use, camera position changes incrementally: 
the user follows a continuous path through the scene. 

e CPU demand has locality: a small change in camera po- 
sition results in a small change to cp and c;. 


We use an online-learning method that uses the linear map- 
ping Depu = co +c¢1pr, but continuously updates the values 
of co and c; to reflect the behaviour corresponding to the 
current camera position. We use recursive least-squares re- 
gression with exponential decay [39], a modification of the 
well-known linear regression method [18]. This gives greater 
weight to more recent data by decaying the weight of data 
exponentially over time. Our predictor uses a decay factor of 
0.5, which makes it very agile, effectively remembering only 
the last 4 data points. It is also cheap: a 2-dimensional lin- 
ear fit requires only tens of bytes of state, and tens of floating 
point instructions per update. 


The online-learming predictor is also data-specific. For each 
new scene, it initializes a predictor with generic coefficients 
computed from a variety of scenes and camera positions. 
Subsequent renders of that scene result in updates of the 
scene-specific predictor, specializing it both for the scene and 
the camera position within the scene. In Section 4.3 we show 
that these two simple techniques improve prediction accuracy 
significantly for rendering; we believe that they have more 
general applicability as well. 


Utility 
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Figure 8: Sigmoid utility function 


3.5 Utility functions 


Utility functions represent a user’s tradeoff policy between fi- 
delity and performance. Given some estimated fidelity and 
performance, the utility function retums a number in [0,1] 
representing the resulting user happiness; O represents the 
least possible user satisfaction and | the most. By default, 
we use linear functions for utility as a function of fidelity, and 
sigmoids for utility as a function of latency. The product of 
these functions gives us a multidimensional utility function 
whose range is still [0,1]. In Odyssey, utility functions are 
computed by binary code modules; the user can override the 
default utility function with an arbitrarily general one by pro- 
viding their own module. 


A sigmoid is a smoothed version of a step function. Instead 
of having utility fall off a cliff when latency exceeds its target 
value, we can now specify a tolerance zone where latency 
degrades linearly. Figure 8 shows a sigmoid with a target of 
1s and a tolerance of 10%. There is little gain in utility from 
decreasing latency below 0.9s: this is the sweet spot of the 
curve. Above 0.9s, utility decreases steadily, and latencies 
above 1.1 s are unacceptable to the user. 


4 Evaluation 


This section validates the predictive resource management 
approach by answering three sets of questions: 


e Is history-based demand prediction accurate? Are data- 
specific prediction and online learning useful? 

e How does predictive resource management improve per- 
formance? Can multiple concurrent applications adapt 
successfully without interfering with each other? 

e What are the programming costs and runtime overhead 
of using the system? 
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Before we describe the experiments that answer these ques- 
tions, we first describe our experimental setup (Section 4.1) 
and evaluation metrics (Section 4.2). Sections 4.34.5 then 
address each of the above sets of questions in turn. 


4.1 Experimental platform and benchmarks 


Our platform for all experiments reported in this paper is an 
IBM ThinkPad 560 with a 233 MHz Mobile Pentium MMX 
processor, 96 MB of RAM, no 3-D graphics hardware, and 
running a standard Linux 2.4.2 kernel. We used this rather 
than a wearable computer for ease of development and test- 
ing; its processing power is comparable with recent wearable 
and handheld platforms such as the IBM Linux watch [29] 
and the Compaq iPAQ 3650. 


Our motivating example — augmented reality — is not a ma- 
ture technology, and fully fledged AR applications are not 
freely available. Instead, we use as benchmarks two applica- 
tions — GLVU and Radiator — which provide one component 
of AR: 3-D rendering. Together, these applications approxi- 
mate the augmented reality scenario of Section 2.3: an archi- 
tect using AR for on-site design. 


GLVU [35] is a “virtual walkthrough” program that allows a 
user to explore a virtual 3-D scene: its function is to render 
the scene from any viewpoint chosen by the user. In our ex- 
periments, we simulate a moving user by replaying a trace 
of a user navigating a 3-D scene using GLVU’s graphical user 
interface. We assume a continually moving user, and do not 
insert any think times between render requests. 


Radiator [38] computes lighting effects for 3-D rendering us- 
ing radiosity algorithms [8]. In an AR scenario, it would 
be re-run whenever the user modified the scene lighting, for 
example by adding a window to a building. We simulate 
this user behaviour by running sporadic radiosity computa- 
tions during the virtual walkthrough, with random interven- 
ing think times. 


Both GLVU and Radiator support multiresolution scaling [17], 
which allows each render or radiosity computation to be done 
at any resolution — any fraction of the original polygon 
count. The overhead of changing the resolution is negligible. 
Resolution is thus the single fidelity metric for both compu- 
tations. 


In a real AR application, the user would be able to interac- 
tively edit the scene, and the lighting effects computed by 
Radiator would be fed back into GLVU for rendering. In 
our version, GLVU and Radiator lack interactive editing fa- 
cilities and do not communicate with each other. However, 
the benchmarks are representative of AR from a resource and 





performance point of view. 


4.2 Evaluation metrics 


Demand predictor accuracy is measured by running an ap- 
plication benchmark on an unloaded system, and measuring 
the relative error for each operation: the difference between 
the predicted and observed resource demand, divided by the 
latter. We use relative rather than absolute prediction error 
since it is applicable across a wide range of values. Given the 
relative error for a number of operations, we report the 90th 
percentile error Eo. An Ego of 5% means that 90% of the 
time, the predictor was within 5 % of the correct value. 


Our metric of interactive application performance is opera- 
tion latency. Specifically, we measure Odyssey’s ability to 
keep latency within user-specified bounds, with low variabil- 
ity and without unnecessarily sacrificing fidelity. In other 
words, we measure the ability of the adaptive mechanism — 
Odyssey — to implement one kind of policy: keeping latency 
steady. Our adaptive policies are implemented by a sigmoidal 
utility function centred on the desired latency bound (Sec- 
tion 3.5), with a tolerance of 10%. Utility also increases lin- 
early with fidelity. The net effect is that utility is maximized 
at 90% of the latency bound: this is the target latency. 


We conduct 5 trials of each experimental run. For each such 
set of 5 trials, we report the mean operation latency, and also 
the coefficient of variation: the standard deviation of latency 
divided by the mean. In some cases, we also show a timeline 
of one of the trials, to illustrate the performance and fidelity 
over time. 


Ideally, we want mean latency to be on target. Higher laten- 
cies indicate bad interactive response, while lower latencies 
indicate an unnecessary sacrifice of fidelity. We also want the 
coefficient of variation to be small: variability in performance 
leads to a bad user experience [24]. High variation also indi- 
cates that the system is often off-target: in other words, not 
implementing the adaptive policy well. 


4.3. Demand predictor accuracy 


In this section, we show that history-based demand predictors 
provide accurate predictions across a range of applications 
and resources. For brevity, we describe in detail only the CPU 
demand predictor for GLVU, and summarize results for other 
predictors. 


For GLVU, we measured the accuracy of the data-specific, 
online-learming predictor, and also the contribution of data- 
specificity and online learning to this accuracy. We compared 
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Figure 9: CPU demand prediction error for rendering 


e a generic predictor, which fits a single pair of coeffi- 
cients co, Cc; to all 4 scenes, 

e a data-specific predictor, which specializes co and c, to 
each scene, 

e the online-learning predictor, which maintains scene- 
specific coefficients, and also updates them after each 
operation to track runtime variation in CPU demand. 


The accuracy of CPU demand prediction depends not only on 
the variation in camera position, but also on the variation in 
fidelity from one rendering operation to the next. In an adap- 
tive system, variation in fidelity is driven by variation in re- 
source supply at runtime. To estimate demand prediction ac- 
curacy independent of runtime conditions, we evaluated both 
the worst case of randomly varying fidelity and the best case 
of fixed fidelity. 


Figure 9 shows the prediction error of these three predictors 
for both random and fixed resolution (1.0), measured on user 
traces on four different scenes. Each trace has 100 camera po- 
sitions, yielding 400 data points in all. We see that both data- 
specificity and online leaming decrease prediction error. The 
best predictor, online-learming, has a worst-case error of 24%, 
which is small compared to the order-of-magnitude variation 
in CPU demand. Better learning techniques could improve its 
accuracy further. 


We also measured demand predictor accuracy for other appli- 
cations — Radiator, speech recognition, and web browsing 
— and other resources — memory, network, and battery en- 
ergy (Figure 10). In each case, we are able to predict to within 
a small fraction a quantity with a large dynamic range, show- 
ing that multi-fidelity computation can make a big difference 
to resource demand, and that we can predict resource demand 
to within a small error. Note that all the other predictors have 
better accuracy than the CPU predictor for GLVU: our chosen 


example case study represents our worst observed case. 


4.4 Performance benefits 


4.4.1 Single application with background load 


Given that demand prediction is accurate, what is the impact 
on performance of predictive resource management? To an- 
swer this question, we measured the performance of GLVU 
adapting dynamically to changes in resource supply. GLVU 
plays a trace of a user navigating the “Notre Dame” scene, 
while Odyssey attempts to bound operation latency to 1 s. Si- 
multaneously, a competing process alternates between spin- 
ning and sleeping every 10s. We chose this square waveform 
over more realistic load patterns to explore the effect of load 
frequency and amplitude. 


We ran this experiment in three configurations: 


e Fully adaptive: both supply and demand prediction are 
enabled, so GLVU adapts to changes both in application 
demand and in background load. 

e Demand-only: we enable CPU demand prediction, 
which allows GLVU to regulate its CPU demand to the 
target value. However, supply prediction is disabled: the 
background load is assumed to be 0. 

e Static: GLVU’s fidelity is fixed at 1: there is no adapta- 
tion at all. 


Figure 11 shows one run for each configuration, in our base- 
line case: a trace of “Notre Dame” with a 1s latency bound, 
a 0.1 Hz background load frequency, and a peak load of 1. 
We see that the “fully adaptive” configuration keeps latency 
on target. “Demand-only” is on target only when unloaded, 
and “static” almost never. Note that the different experiments 
have different run times, the effect of reducing mean latency 
on a fixed-work benchmark. 


Figure 12 shows mean latency and variation over 5 trials for 
each configuration. We see that demand prediction alone sub- 
stantially improves interactive performance by bringing mean 
latency close to the target value and reducing variability; sup- 
ply prediction improves performance further. 


To validate our results across a range of experimental pa- 
rameters, we tested the “fully adaptive” configuration with 
different 3-D scenes, latency bounds, and load patterns. In 
each case, we varied one parameter, keeping the others fixed, 
and compared the performance against the baseline case: Fig- 
ure 13 shows the results of these experiments. 


Mean latency was insensitive to experimental parameters, ex- 
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Figure 10: Demand predictor accuracy for various applications and resources 
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Fidelity and latency of GLVU over time when subjected to a time-varying background load, in three different adaptation configurations. Note 
the different time scales on the x axes: the same benchmark takes different amounts of time in different configurations. 


Figure 11: Adaptation in GLVU 


cept when we reduced the latency bound to 0.25 s: in this case 
mean latency exceeds target by 20%. Here we hit the limit of 
fidelity degradation: on our test platform, rendering can take 
up to 0.46s of CPU time even at the lowest fidelity. 


Variability in latency was the same for all scenes, but varied 
with other parameters. Variability was lowest for a 0.5s la- 
tency bound. At lower latencies, Linux’s 200 ms scheduler 
quantum causes variability. At higher latencies, load transi- 
tions are more frequent with respect to operation rate, causing 
more operations to deviate from target. 


Variability was highest when load frequency matched opera- 
tion rate (1 Hz). At lower frequencies, fewer operations are 
hit by load transitions. At higher frequencies, load variation 


gets smoothed out over the course of an operation. Variability 
also increases sharply with increasing load amplitude (peak- 
to-trough difference): operations hit by load transitions are 
more affected by larger transitions. 


We observe that it is most important to predict resource sup- 
ply at the time scale of adaptation: higher and lower frequen- 
cies impact latency less. If this time scale is comparable to the 
scheduler granularity, then prediction accuracy will be low 
and performance variability will be high. 
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Figure 12: Adaptive performance in GLVU 
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Figure 13: GLVU adaptation: sensitivity analysis 





4.4.2, Concurrent applications 


When we run two adaptive applications concurrently, are they 
both able to adapt effectively, or do they interfere with each 
other’s performance? To answer this question, we mimicked 
an AR scenario by running GLVU and Radiator concurrently 
as Linux processes at default priority. 


GLVU replays a trace of a user navigating the virtual “Notre 
Dame” scene. Meanwhile, Radiator runs sporadic radiosity 
computations on a copy of the same scene in the background, 
to simulate occasional re-computation of lighting effects by 
the user. Between operations, Radiator sleeps for a random 
“think time” from 0-10s. The system’s goal is to maintain 
the latency bounds of both applications despite resource vari- 
ation. We use a 1s latency bound for GLVU, as before. Ra- 
diator is much more resource-intensive, and runs in the back- 
ground: for it, we use a 10s bound. For both applications, 
we use a sigmoid utility function with a 10% tolerance (Sec- 
tion 3.5): thus, the sweet spot or target latency is 0.9s for 
GLVU and 9s for Radiator. 


We ran this experiment in 5 configurations: 


e Adaptive-both: both applications adapt fidelity to 
achieve the target latency. 

e Static-optimal: fidelity is static, but tuned for this bench- 
mark, We set it to the mean fidelity achieved in the adap- 
tive case (0.17 for GLVU, 0.019 for Radiator). 

e Static-user: fidelity is static, at 0.5 for GLVU and 0.05 
for Radiator: reasonable values that a user might select 
without workload-specific tuning. 

e Adaptive-GLVU: GLVU adapts, Radiator uses the “‘static- 
user” fidelity. 

e Adaptive-Radiator: Radiator adapts, GLVU uses the 
“static-user” fidelity. 


The last two configurations represent real-world cases where 
one application is modified with multi-fidelity support, but 
the other is unmodified and must rely on the user to set the 
fidelity. 


Figure 14 shows one trial each for the first three configura- 
tions. In the “adaptive-both” case, GLVU maintains its target 
latency despite supply and demand variation. With “static- 
optimal”, mean latency is on target but variability is high; 
with “static-user’”’, mean latency is off target and variability is 
even higher. 


For Radiator, “adaptive-both” and “static-optimal” get la- 
tency on target, while “static-user” is off target. Variability 
is low in all cases: Radiator’s CPU demand is invariant with 
time and camera position. CPU supply does not vary either: 
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timelines: the adaptive and non-adaptive performance in these cases is very similar to that shown for the “adaptive-both” and “static-user” 


cases. 


Figure 14: Adaptation in concurrent applications 


at 10s time scales, the competing load imposed by GLVU is 
constant. “Static-optimal” has slightly lower variability than 
“adaptive”, which executes a few operations at the wrong fi- 
delity before converging on the correct value. 


Figure 15 shows the mean normalized latency (latency di- 
vided by the latency bound) and coefficient of variation over 5 
trials of all 5 configurations. We see that adaptation keeps la- 
tency on target without any workload-specific tuning, and re- 
duces variation. Workload-specific tuning (“static-optimal”’) 
can get mean latency on target, but cannot prevent dynamic 
variation due to changes in resource supply or demand. Adap- 
tation also insulates each application’s performance from 
the other’s: the “Adaptive-GLVU” and “Adaptive-Radiator” 
graphs show that the benefit gained from adaptation is inde- 
pendent of the other application’s behavior. In other words, 
our approach can be useful even without a coordinated effort 
to modify all running applications. This is a valuable property 
for real-world deployment. 





4.5 Costs and overheads 


4.5.1 Porting costs 


The cost of porting legacy applications to anew APT is an im- 
portant measure of system deployability. Figure 16 shows the 
amount of source code modification required for four appli- 
cations to use the multi-fidelity API. Three of these already 
had the potential for fidelity adaptation: for example, Radia- 
tor comes with support for multiresolution models. GLVU had 
to be augmented with multiresolution support, and we include 
the cost of this step. 


Multi-fidelity support requires 500-1000 new or modified 
lines of code, including the ACF and hint module: a mod- 
est investment of programmer effort. Many of these lines are 
in glue code between application constructs and the generic 
multi-fidelity API. We are investigating the use of stub gen- 
erators to automatically generate this glue code. 
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Figure 15: Adaptive performance for concurrent applications 
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Figure 16: Cost of porting legacy code 
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Figure 17: Per-operation runtime overhead 


4.5.2 Runtime overheads 


Figure 17 shows the overhead of each runtime component in 
additional latency per operation for a synthetic benchmark. 
The total overhead is around 20 ms: only 2% for a 1 s oper- 
ation, but an unacceptable 20% for a 100 ms latency bound. 
We are looking at reducing the overheads by using a more 
efficient and scalable solver; with better interfaces for load 
and resource statistics (/proc contributes most of the latency 
to our resource predictors); and by replacing the middleware 
server with a library implementation. 


5 Related work 


This work is most closely related to previous work on fi- 
delity adaptation [7, 9, 16, 15, 30). We have generalized 
these previous notions of fidelity, which only measured data 
degradation, to include arbitrary runtime parameters of an 
application. Our system and API also move the burden of 
adaptation out of the application: where other systems ex- 
pect applications to specify their resource requirements, we 
predict resource supply, demand, and performance based on 
observations of history. Although resource demand predic- 
tion is still application-specific, it has been cleanly separated 
from the rest of the system, and our history-based methodol- 
ogy and measurement/logging infrastructure make it an easier 
task than before. 


We also diverge from traditional models of adaptation by 
using a predictive rather than a feedback-driven approach. 
Rather than adjusting fidelity in small steps in response to 
a change in performance, Odyssey can make large yet accu- 
rate adaptations in a single step. This is made possible by 
Odyssey’s ability to predict supply, demand and performance 
across the entire range of fidelities. 


Related, but complementary to application adaptation is work 
on QoS-based reservations [26, 22] and remote execution [13, 
4]: Section 2.1 discussed these in more detail. 
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Also related is previous work on resource prediction. Sup- 
ply prediction — predicting load from past measurements — 
is present in many systems. Usually it is present implicitly 
in a feedback loop: measurements of load or performance 
are used as control signals to adjust system parameters [34]. 
A few systems use explicit prediction of load: for exam- 
ple, Dinda’s Running Time Advisor [10]. Explicit prediction 
of resource demand, however, is comparatively rare. Most 
systems assume that resource demand is constant, specified 
by the application, derived from a static probability distribu- 
tion [23, 19], or obtained from compile-time analysis [33]. 


We know of two systems that explicitly predict resource de- 
mand as a function of runtime parameters: however, nei- 
ther uses the predictions for application adaptation. Auto- 
mated profiling for QoS [1] estimates the CPU utilization 
of a multimedia stream as a linear function of task rate and 
task size, for admission control purposes. PUNCH [21] uses 
machine learning to predict CPU demand as a function of 
application-specific runtime parameters, for load-balancing 
in a grid framework. To the best of our knowledge, Odyssey 
is the first system to use history-based prediction to model 
resource demand as a function of fidelity in adaptive applica- 
tions. 


6 Conclusion 


We have shown in this paper that multi-fidelity computation 
supported by predictive resource management can improve 
performance in mobile interactive applications. Our perfor- 
mance evaluation shows that 


e We reduce mean latency by 60% and variability by 30% 
for GLVU subjected to a time-varying load. 

e History-based demand prediction is accurate and effec- 
tive, with prediction errors as low as 0.3% for some re- 
sources and never higher than 24% in our case studies. 

e The cost of using Odyssey is modest, involving 500- 
1000 additional lines of code per application and 20 ms 
of runtime overhead per interactive operation. 


Throughout the paper, we have indicated areas for incremen- 
tal improvement; here we mention a few medium to long- 
term goals for future research. We would like to test Odyssey 
with a full-fledged AR application on wearable hardware, in- 
cluding location tracking and machine vision as well as ren- 
dering, and 100 ms latency bounds rather than 1 s. We would 
like to further automate the construction of demand predic- 
tors: for example, by building platform-independent CPU 
predictors that can be used across processor architectures. We 
would like to combine demand prediction with QoS-based al- 
location such that the system can simultaneously optimize 


allocation across, and adaptation within, applications [31]. 
Finally, we would like to explore mixed-initiative [20] ap- 
proaches that combine direct user modification of utility func- 
tions with automated inference by the system about user pref- 
erences. 
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Abstract 


We propose the Robust Overlay Architecture for Mobil- 
ity (ROAM) to provide seamless mobility for Internet 
hosts. ROAM is built on top of the Internet Indirection 
Infrastructure (23). With 23, instead of explicitly sending 
a packet to a destination, each packet is associated with 
an identifier. This identifier defines an indirection point 
in 23, and is used by the receiver to obtain the packet. 


ROAM takes advantage of end-host ability to control 
the placement of indirection points in 73 to provide ef- 
ficient routing, fast handoff, and preserve location pri- 
vacy for mobile hosts. In addition, ROAM allows end 
hosts to move simultaneously, and is as robust as the un- 
derlying IP network to node failure. We have developed 
a user-level prototype system on Linux that provides 
transparent mobility without modifying applications or 
the TCP/IP protocol stack. Simulation results show that 
ROAM’s latency can be as low as 0.25-40% of Mobile 
IP. Experimental results show that with soft handoff the 
TCP throughput decreases only by 6% when there are as 
many as 0.25 handoffs per second. 


1 Introduction 


While the wired Internet reaches many homes and busi- 
nesses, the wireless Internet has the potential to not 
just reach, but encompass all the spaces that people use 
to live, work, and travel. Wireless data services (e.g., 
802.11b, GPRS, 3G cellular) will soon provide the po- 
tential for ubiquitous, though heterogeneous, coverage. 
To realize this potential, users will want both seamless 
connectivity (flows uninterrupted by mobility) and con- 
tinuous reachability (the ability of other hosts to contact 
the user’s host despite mobility). These services would 
enable users to run applications such as IP telephony, in- 
stant messaging, and audio streaming while mobile. 


Unfortunately, the standard Intemet cannot provide these 
services. The fundamental problem is that the Internet 
uses IP addresses to combine the notion of unique host 
identifier with location in the network topology. For a 
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mobile host to have seamless connectivity and continu- 
ous reachability, it must retain its identifier while chang- 
ing its location. Previous mobility proposals decouple 
this binding by introducing a fixed indirection point (e.g., 
Mobile IP [1]), redirecting through the DNS (e.g., TCP 
Migrate [2]), or using indirection at the link layer (e.g., 
cellular mobility schemes). 


However, these proposals lack one or more of the follow- 
ing properties to fully realize the promise of ubiquitous 
mobility: 


Efficient routing: packets should be routed on paths 
with latency close to the shortest path provided by 
IP routing. 


Efficient handoff: the loss of packets during handoff 
should be minimized and avoided, if possible. 


Fault tolerance: communication between mobile 
hosts should not be more vulnerable to faults than 
communication between stationary hosts. 


Location privacy: the host’s topological location 
should not be revealed to other end-hosts. 


Simultaneous mobility: end hosts should be able to 
move simultaneously without breaking an ongoing 
session between them. 


Personal/session mobility: a user should be able to 
redirect a new session or migrate an active one from 
one application or device to another one when a bet- 
ter choice becomes available [3, 4, 5]. 


e Link layer independence: users should be able to 
seamlessly operate across heterogeneous link layer 
technologies, not all of which support the same link 
layer mobility scheme (e.g., GSM mobility). 


In this paper, we propose (to the best of our knowledge) 
the first solution to achieve all of these properties. Our 
solution, called Robust Overlay Architecture for Mobil- 
ity (ROAM), is built on top of the Internet Indirection 
Infrastructure (23) [6]. 73 is implemented as an overlay 
network on top of IP, and provides a rendezvous-based 
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communication abstraction. In 73, each packet is sent to 
an identifier. To receive a packet, a receiver inserts a trig- 
ger, which is an association between the packet’s identi- 
fier and the receiver’s address. The trigger is stored at an 
73 node (server). Each packet is routed through the over- 
lay network until it reaches the 23 server which stores the 
trigger. Once the matching trigger is found the packet is 
forwarded to the address specified by the trigger. Thus, 
the trigger plays the role of an indirection point that re- 
lays packets from the sender to the receiver. 


ROAM addresses each of the properties described above. 
For instance, since an 23 identifier can be bound to a 
host, session, or person (unlike Mobile IP, where an IP 
address can only be bound to a host), personal/session 
mobility applications can leverage the ROAM infrastruc- 
ture for efficiency, fault tolerance, and privacy. Section 4 
discusses in detail how ROAM achieves the above prop- 
erties. 


At the architectural level, this paper makes two contri- 
butions. First, it demonstrates the benefit of giving end- 
hosts control on the placement of the indirection points. 
This allows, end-hosts to optimize the routing and hand- 
off efficiency. Second, it demonstrates the benefits of a 
mobility architecture based on a shared overlay network. 
Such a solution leverages the robustness of the overlay 
networks. 


In addition, we use a proxy based solution to transpar- 
ently support unmodified applications on an unmodified 
Linux kemel. Using our prototype implementation, we 
show that our solution can perform rapid soft handoffs 
with no noticeable disruption of TCP throughput. 


The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents 
the related work, and Section 3 gives an overview of 
73. Section 4 discusses the design of ROAM, and Sec- 
tion 5 presents the ROAM support for legacy applica- 
tions. Section 6 presents some implementation details. 
Section 7 presents simulation and experimental results. 
Finally, Section 8 discusses some open issues, and Sec- 
tion 9 concludes the paper. 


2 Related Work 


In this section we review the main mobility proposals. 


Several link layer technologies provide mobility at the 
link layer (e.g., as in Ricochet [7], 802.11b, or GSM). 
However, these solutions preclude mobility across link 
layer technologies. In addition, hiding mobility at the 
link layer results in a reinvention of mobility support in 
each new wireless system; solving the mobility problem 
at the network layer results in a reusable mobility infras- 
tructure for all link technologies. 


One proposal to achieve mobility in the Internet is Mo- 


bile IP (MIP). MIP in IPv4 [1] and IPv6 [8] uses an 
explicit indirection point, called the Home Agent (HA), 
to encapsulate and relay the Correspondent Host’s (CH) 
initial packet to the Mobile Host (MH). MIP provides 
the following options that determine how the following 
packets are routed: 1) triangle routing, 2) bidirectional 
tunneling, and 3) route optimization. 


As noted by Cheshire and Baker [9] no MIP routing op- 
tion is clearly better than the others; instead, different op- 
tions are. suitable for different circumstances, Options (1) 
and (2) preserve location privacy, but routing can be in- 
efficient when the MH and CH are close relative to their 
distance from the HA. With route optimization (an ex- 
tension in MIP¥4 [10], but standard in MIPv6), the MH 
conveys its care-of IP address to the CH using a Binding 
Update (BU). Routing is efficient because the ratio of the 
latency of the optimized route to the latency of the short- 
est IP path (or latency stretch) is 1.0. However, the CH 
must be modified to support MIPv4 with route optimiza- 
tion or IPv6. This also exposes the MH’s current care-of 
address (and therefore its location) to the CH, thus com- 
promising location privacy. In certain delay-sensitive or 
real-time applications, the latency involved in handoffs 
can be above the threshold if the MH is far away from 
the CH. 


In general, the dependence in MIP on a fixed HA reduces 
fault tolerance. If the HA or its network fails or is over- 
loaded, then the MH will be unreachable. 


To address routing anomalies and robustness issues as- 
sociated with a fixed HA, researchers have proposed the 
notion of dynamic home agents in MIPv4 [11]. How- 
ever, the actual algorithm used to discover and allocate 
a nearby home agent is still under investigation. MIPv6 
provides a dynamic home agent address discovery mech- 
anism [8] that allows a MH to dynamically discover the 
IP address of aHA on its home network. This scheme in- 
creases the robustness of MIPv6 as the HA is no longer a 
statically fixed entity, but it does not address routing in- 
efficiencies caused by routing through the HA when the 
MH is far away from its home network. 


Recently, two mechanisms have been proposed to in- 
crease handoff performance in MIPv4 and MIPvé6: (1) 
low latency handoff [12], and (2) fast handover [13]. The 
first mechanism attempts to send a BU in advance of an 
actual link-layer handoff when the handoffis anticipated. 
However, timing must be arranged such that the BU com- 
pletes before the actual handoff does, which may be hard 
to achieve in practice. Similar in concept to Regionalized 
Tunnel Management [14] and Hierarchical Mobility [15] 
extensions in MIPv4 and MIPv6, the second mechanism 
sets up a bi-directional tunnel between an anchor Foreign 
Agent (FA) that stays the same during rapid movements 
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and the current FA. This allows the MH to delay a formal 
BU to the HA which minimizes the impact on real-time 
applications. However, this mechanism relies on the ex- 
istence of a FA in each network the MH visits. Further- 
more, the use of link-layer triggers and inter-FA adver- 
tisements in these mechanisms assumes a homogeneous 
link-layer technology. In contrast to both these mecha- 
nisms, ROAM supports fast handoff by giving end-hosts 
implicit control over trigger placement. 


The Host Identity Protocol [16] supports mobility by de- 
coupling the transport from the network layer, and bind- 
ing the transport to a host identity. Similarly, Location 
Independent Networking for IPv6 [17] specifies a unique 
identifier for a host regardless of its location. These ideas 
are in line with the seminal work by Jerome Saltzer on 
host identifier and locator separation [18]. However, 73 
provides a general-purpose indirection infrastructure that 
enables a variety of communication services beyond mo- 
bility, such as multicast, and transcoding. Section 4.2.2 
will present the use of 73 multicast to support soft hand- 
offs for mobile hosts. 


Supporting Mobility for TCP with SIP [19] spoofs con- 
stant TCP endpoints in a similar way to MIP with route 
optimization. This requires modifying the IP stack of the 
CH. 


The Mobility Support using Multicasting in IP (MSM- 
IP) architecture (20, 21] implements mobility using IP 
Multicast [22]. The main advantages of MSM-IP are that 
it can have low latency and do handoffs with little or no 
packet loss. Several studies [21] [23] [24] have shown 
that multicast mobility can cut the latency stretch of Mo- 
bile IP in half and significantly reduce packet loss due 
to handoffs. However, the MSM-IP location service is a 
single point of failure and is vulnerable to overload, net- 
work faults, and host faults. 


In TCP Migrate [2], both the MH and CH use a modified 
form of TCP which can tolerate a change in IP address 
during a connection. The CH uses DNS to learn the cur- 
rent address of the MH, which updates DNS every time 
it moves. Since TCP Migrate does not use an indirec- 
tion point, it can achieve an optimal latency stretch of 
1.0 and is as fault tolerant as IP routing. However, it lacks 
simultaneous mobility support, requires modification of 
the TCP implementations on both the MH and the CH, 
and does not preserve location privacy. TCP Migrate is 
well suited for person-to-server applications with short- 
lived flows like email and web browsing. 


The mobility schemes previously described in this sec- 
tion track mobile hosts. In contrast, personal and session 
mobility schemes (e.g., The Mobile People Architecture 
(MPA) [4] ICEBERG [5], and Telephony Over Packet 
networkS [3]) track people or sessions. This allows redi- 


73’s Application Programming Interface (API) 


sendP acket(p) send packet 


insert rigger(@) 
removeT rigger (0) 





(b) 





(c) 


Figure 1: (a) i3’s API. Example illustrating communication 
between two nodes: (b) Receiver F inserts trigger (id, R). (c) 
Sender S' sends packet (id, data). 


rection of new sessions or migration of active sessions to 
a completely different application or device according to 
user connectivity (e.g., which devices are currently ac- 
cessible to the user) and user preferences (e.g., less ex- 
pensive or higher performance). In contrast, Mobile IP 
redirects flows to the same device regardless of whether 
the user can actually use the device or not. The costs of 
personal/session mobility schemes are modifications to 
applications (unlike Mobile IP) and an indirection infras- 
tructure (e.g., the Personal Proxy in MPA). 


In contrast to all of the above schemes, the novelty of 
our approach is the use of an overlay indirection infras- 
tructure that gives endhosts control over the placement 
of the indirection points. As a result, ROAM achieves ef- 
ficiency, robustness, location privacy, and simultaneous 
mobility. In addition, the flexibility of 23 identifiers al- 
lows ROAM to support mobility at any layer; 23 identi- 
fiers can be bound to hosts as well as sessions and people. 


3 Background 


In this section we present a brief overview of an Internet 
Indirection Infrastructure, 73 [6], which forms the foun- 
dation for our mobility solution. The purpose of 73 is to 
provide indirection; that is, it decouples the act of send- 
ing from the act of receiving. The 23 service model is 
simple: sources send packets to a logical identifier, and 
receivers express interest in packets sent to an identifier. 
Delivery is best-effort like in today’s Internet, with no 
guarantees about packet delivery. 
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(a) (by 


Figure 2: (a) A Chord identifier circle for m = 6, with 5 
servers identified by 5, 16, 24, 36, and SO, respectively. (b) Re- 
ceiver R inserting trigger (30, FR), and sender S sending packet 
(30, data). 


3.1 Rendezvous-based Communication 


The service model is a rendezvous-based communica- 
tion abstraction. In its simplest form, a packet is a pair 
(id, data) where id is an m-bit identifier! and data is 
the payload (typically a normal IP packet payload). Re- 
ceivers use triggers to indicate their interest in packets. 
In its simplest form, a trigger is a pair (id, addr), where 
id is the trigger identifier, and addr is a node’s address, 
consisting of an IP address and UDP port number. A trig- 
ger (id, addr) indicates that all packets sent to identifier 
id should be forwarded (at the IP layer) by the 73 in- 
frastructure to the node with address addr. More specif- 
ically, the rendezvous-based communication abstraction 
exports the three primitives shown in Figure 1 (a). 


Figure 1(b) illustrates the communication between two 
nodes, where receiver R wants to receive packets sent to 
id. R inserts the trigger (id, R) into the network. When 
a packet is sent to identifier id, the trigger causes it to be 
forwarded via IP to R. 


Thus, as in IP multicast, identifier id represents a logi- 
cal rendezvous between the sender’s packets and the re- 
ceiver’s trigger. This level of indirection decouples the 
sender from the receiver and enables them to be oblivi- 
ous to the other’s location. However, unlike IP multicast, 
hosts in 23 are free to place their triggers. This can allevi- 
ate the triangle routing problem in Mobile IP. In addition, 
73 can be generalized to support multicast, anycast, and 
service composition. For more details refer to [6]. 


3.2 13 Implementation 


73 is implemented as an overlay network composed of 
servers that store triggers and forward packets. 


To maintain this overlay network and to route packets 
in 13, we use the Chord lookup protocol [25]. Chord 


‘In the implementation presented in this paper, we use 
m = 256. Such a large value of m allows end hosts to choose 
trigger identifiers independently since the chance of collision 
is minimal. In addition, a large m makes it very hard for an 
attacker to guess a particular trigger identifier. 






{R) 





sender (S) 


receiver (R) 





sender (S) 


Figure 3: Upon changing its address from R to R’, a receiver 
needs only to update its trigger. This change is transparent to 
the sender. 


assumes a circular identifier space of integers [0,2™), 
where 0 follows 2” 1. Every 73 server has an iden- 
tifier in this space, and all trigger identifiers belong to 
the same identifier space. The 73 server with identifier 
n is responsible for all identifiers in the interval (np, 7], 
where 7, is the identifier of the node preceding n on the 
identifier circle. Figure 2(a) shows an identifier circle for 
m, = 6. There are five 23 servers in the system with iden- 
tifiers 5, 16, 24, 36, and 50, respectively. All identifiers 
in the range (5, 16] are mapped on server 16, identifiers 
in (17, 24] are mapped on server 24, and so on. 


When a trigger (id, addr) is inserted, it is stored at the 73 
node responsible for id. When a packet is sent to zd, itis 
routed by 73 to the node responsible for its id; there it is 
matched against (any) triggers for that id and forwarded 
(using IP) to all hosts interested in packets sent to that 
identifier. Chord ensures that the server responsible for 
an identifier is found after visiting at most O(log n) other 
73 servers irrespective of the starting server (n represents 
the total number of servers in the system). To achieve 
this, Chord requires each node to maintain only O(log n) 
routing state. Chord allows servers to leave and join dy- 
namically, and it is highly robust against failures. For 
more details refer to [25]. Figure 2(b) shows an exam- 
ple in which trigger (30, R) is inserted at node 36 (i.e., 
the node that maps (24, 36], and thus is responsible for 
identifier 30). Packet (30,data) is forwarded to server 
30, matched against trigger (30, R), and then forwarded 
via IP to R. 


Note that packets are not stored in 73; they are only for- 
warded. End hosts must periodically refresh their triggers 
in 73. Hosts need only know one 73 node to use the 73 
infrastructure. This can be done through a static config- 
uration file, or by a DNS lookup assuming 23 is associ- 
ated with a DNS domainname. In Figure 2(b), the sender 
knows only server 16, and the receiver knows only server 
5. 
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4 ROAM Design 


In this section, we describe ROAM, which provides an 
end-to-end architecture for Internet host mobility on top 
of 23. 


Achieving host mobility using 73 is straightforward. A 
mobile host that changes its address from R to R’ as are- 
sult of moving from one subnetwork to another can pre- 
serve end-to-end connectivity by simply updating each 
of its existing triggers from (id, R) to (id, R’), as shown 
in Figure 3. 


ROAM exhibits the following desirable properties: 


Efficient routing. ROAM takes into account the mobility 
pattern of the end-hosts to improve 73’s ability to provide 
low latency stretch (see Section 4.1). 


Efficient handoff. ROAM implements fast handoff and 
multicast-based handoff to reduce packet loss during 
handoffs (see Section 4.2). 


Fault tolerance. Since triggers are periodically re- 
freshed, ROAM recovers gracefully from server failure. 
If a server fails, the triggers stored at that server are in- 
serted at another server the next time they are refreshed.” 
Section 7.1.4 evaluates ROAM’s robustness through sim- 
ulation. 


Simultaneous mobility. The sending and receiving hosts 
can move simultaneously while 73 serves as an anchor 
point for the two sides of the communication channel. 


Location privacy. ROAM allows end-hosts the flexibil- 
ity of choosing triggers to not reveal any location infor- 
mation. Section 4.3 discusses the tradeoffs between loca- 
tion privacy and routing efficiency. 


Personal/session mobility. Unlike Mobile IP, ROAM al- 
lows a user to redirect a new session or migrate an active 
one from one application or device to another when a 
better choice becomes available (see Section 4.4). 


Next, we describe efficient routing, efficient handoff, lo- 
cation privacy, and personal/session mobility in more de- 
tail. The key to achieving these properties is the ability of 
end-hosts to control the location of a trigger in 73. Since 
fault tolerance and simultaneous mobility follow directly 
from 73’s properties, we do not discuss them here. 


4.1 Efficient Routing 


Although the Chord lookup protocol limits the number of 
hops traversed in 13 to O(log), the delay on each hop 
may be comparable or even larger than the IP shortest 
path between the MH and the CH. This can result in un- 
acceptably high delay. To deal with this problem, 73 uses 


?To make i3 server failure completely transparent to end- 
hosts, 23 can replicate triggers [6]. 


two techniques: (1) trigger server caching, and (2) trig- 
ger sampling [6]. With the first technique, an end-host 
caches the server storing a particular trigger, and then 
sends trigger refresh messages and data packets match- 
ing the trigger to that server directly via IP. For exam- 
ple, in Figure 2, both the sender (S) and the receiver (R) 
would cache server? 36. 


While caching ensures that subsequent packets will tra- 
verse only one 723 server, the delay can still be large if 
that server is far from both end-hosts. To address this 
problem, end-hosts use trigger sampling to pick triggers 
stored at nearby servers. An end-host picks triggers with 
random identifiers, measures the round trip delay to the 
servers that store those triggers, and then uses the trigger 
with the lowest delay. Note that an end-host only needs to 
sample at most once per location change, and not every 
time it opens a connection. As shown in [6], this method 
is quite efficient. In an i3 system with 21° servers, tak- 
ing only 32 samples results in a 90th percentile latency 
stretch of only 1.5. 


Next, we present an extension of these techniques that 
takes into account the movement pattern of mobile hosts. 


4.1.1 Mobility-Aware Trigger Caching 


We assume that mobile hosts are likely to move in a pat- 
tern where some moves are short (in geographic distance 
and network latency), but some moves are very far [26]. 
This pattern corresponds to a person who drives around 
a metropolitan area which is a few 10’s of miles in di- 
ameter, but occasionally flies hundreds or thousands of 
miles to another location. This pattern also fits a user 
who moves among different network technologies with 
widely varying network latency. 


We cache sampled triggers to take advantage of this pat- 
tern. The goal is to create diversity in the cache so that a 
trigger in the cache is near each of the remote locations 
that a mobile host visits (perhaps infrequently), while 
preventing the frequent local moves from polluting the 
cache. When the mobile host changes its network ad- 
dress, it randomly samples 73 servers as described above, 
caches the result, and measures the delay to every trigger 
in the cache. When the cache is full, and the new sam- 
ple is closer than any in the cache, then we must select 
a cache entry to evict. If the new sample is much closer 
than the next closest cache entry (e.g., the new sample’s 
latency is less than 50% of the latency of lowest latency 
cache entry), then we replace the least recently used trig- 
ger in the cache. That the new sample is much closer than 
the next closest sample indicates that the mobile host is 


3Since the trigger can be reused across connections, the 
O(log n) traversal only needs to be done when 73 servers fail 
or when using a trigger for the first time. 
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probably at a location that is far from any it has visited 
before, so we evict the entry we are least likely to use 
again. If instead the new sample is not much closer than 
the next closest entry in the cache is (e.g. the new sam- 
ple’s latency is 50%-100% of the latency of the next clos- 
est cached trigger), then we replace that entry with the 
new sample. This indicates that the mobile host is rel- 
atively close to a recently visited location, and the new 
sample is a better server for that location. 


In Section 7.1, we show by simulation that this caching 
scheme can reduce the latency stretch to nearly 1.0. 


4.2. Efficient Handoff 


To reduce the loss of packets during handoffs, ROAM 
supports fast handoff and multicast-based handoff. 


4.2.1 Fast Handoff 


Existing mobility systems such as Mobile IP or TCP Mi- 
grate propagate address binding updates (BUs) all the 
way toa HA or CH. As a result, a potentially large num- 
ber of packets may be in flight when the path latency 
from the MH to the HA or CH is high. If the MH stops re- 
ceiving packets at the old IP address before starting to re- 
ceive packets at the new address (cold switch), then those 
in-flight packets will be lost. 


With ROAM, end-hosts can alleviate this problem by 
choosing indirection points (i.e., triggers) that map onto 
nearby 73 servers. Since the number of packets that are 
lost during a cold-switch is proportional to the delay be- 
tween the MH and the indirection point, this choice will 
reduce packet loss. In Section 7.2.2, we use experiments 
to compare the performances of ROAM and MIPv6 with 
cold-switching. See section 2 for a qualitative compar- 
ison of our approach to two recently proposed mecha- 
nisms to increase the performance of handoff in MIPv4 
and MIPv6 [12, 13). 


4.2.2 Multicast-based Soft Handoff 


When a MH moves from one network to another, there 
may be an interval during which it has poor connectivity 
(either lost packets or low bandwidth) in the new net- 
work, but good connectivity in the old network. If the 
MH performs handoff too early, then its performance can 
suffer from poor connectivity in the new network. On the 
other hand, if the MH performs handoff too late, then it 
may lose packets as the connectivity in the old network 
degrades. 


The solution in ROAM is to use the generalized level 
of indirection provided by 73 to do multicast-based soft 
handoff. In the situation described above, when the MH 
can obtain an address in the new network, the MH’s 
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Figure 4: Achieving location privacy: (a) MH chooses a trig- 
ger close to the CH; (b) MH uses two triggers to preserve fast 
handoff. 


proxy inserts a trigger with the same identifier as its ex- 
isting trigger, but associated with the new address. This 
causes the same packets to be delivered to both the old 
and new addresses. This allows the MH to take advan- 
tage of the best available connectivity. There are two 
things worth noting. First, the use of multicast is com- 
pletely transparent to the sender. Second, fast handoff is 
still necessary for cases when the MH cannot listen si- 
multaneously at both addresses. For example, an 802.1 1b 
client cannot be simultaneously connected to two base 
stations on different channels [27]. We address the prob- 
lems of determining when to stop using multicast and 
how to suppress duplicate packets in Section 6.1. We dis- 
cuss the implication of multicast on communication pri- 
vacy in Section 8. 


4.3 Location Privacy 


While choosing a trigger (id, MH) at an 73 server close 
to the MH improves the routing and handoff efficiency, 
this choice would reveal (to some extent) the location of 
the MH. To avoid this problem, the MH can choose id 
such that the trigger is stored at an 23 server close to the 
CH instead of itself. This would result in a low latency 
stretch without compromising the MH’s location privacy. 
Let (td,, CH) be the trigger advertised by the CH to the 
MH (see Figure 4(a)). Assuming that the CH chooses this 
trigger close to itself, the MH can simply choose id to 
share the first 128 bits with id ;. This is because with 73, 
all triggers whose identifiers share the same 128-bit pre- 
fix are stored at the same 73 server [6]. 


To also allow fast handoff, the MH can use two triggers, 
one of the form (id, id’) * inserted near the CH, and one 
of the form (id’, MH) inserted close to itself (see Fig- 


“Note this is a generalized form of triggers, which allows a 
trigger to send a packet to another identifier rather than to an 
address. 
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Figure 5: Example of setting up a connection via private trig- 
gers ida and zd, between two hosts A and B. id, is B’s public 
trigger. 


ure 4(a)). Note that this change is transparent to the CH, 
i.e., the CH will still send packets of the form (id, data) 
to the MH. Because the CH does not need to know id’, 
the location privacy of the MH is ensured. Moreover, the 
choice of id and id’ ensures a low latency stretch, and 
enables the MH to do fast handoff by updating trigger 
(id’, MH). 


If both end-points require location privacy, they can 
choose completely random 73 servers. The flexibility 
of 73 allows each application to make the tradeoff be- 
tween location privacy and routing efficiency as desired. 


4.4 Personal/Session mobility 


While the focus of this paper is on using ROAM for net- 
work layer mobility, ROAM also provides support for 
personal/session mobility (Section 2). Personal/session 
mobility requires tracking the set of active devices for 
a user and routing to the optimal device. Devices reg- 
ister themselves for a particular person whenever they 
detect an authorized user is nearby (e.g., devices have 
Bluetooth transceivers and users carry Bluetooth smart 
cards) [28]. Devices register by setting a trigger with an 
identifier representing that user. Given multiple simulta- 
neously registered devices, the devices follow an agree- 
ment protocol to decide which one will handle a particu- 
lar session (e.g., the least expensive one or the highest 
performing one). Leveraging the ROAM infrastructure 
for personal/session mobility removes the cost of deploy- 
ing infrastructure specific to any particular application or 
personal/session mobility scheme. 


5 Application Support 


One of the central goals of ROAM is to support legacy 
applications. Ideally, this would allow us to transparently 
run existing applications on top of ROAM. In this sec- 
tion, we first describe how 73 can support native appli- 
cations, and then present our solution for legacy applica- 
tions. 


home IP address of host -X 


current IP address of host X 


port associated to client process C 


23 packet header (see Figure 7) 
a han id 
proxytidr | 73 proxy header 
flags: ID_MASK specifies that proxytidr 
has an 23 identifier. DATA.MASK specifies 
that the payload has an IP packet. 
well-known hash function; used to compute 


public trigger identifier for X as H(X.hip) 


proxy-_hdr. 
flags 


23 packet’s identifier = 





trans_table | translation table maintained by each 23 proxy; 
eachentry is a pair (IP address, 23 identifier) 


Table 1: Notations used in Section 5.2. 


5.1 Support for Native Applications 


So far we have assumed that each end-host is free to 
choose its triggers independently. The natural question is 
how does an end-host learn about the trigger of another 
end-host? To answer this question, 73 introduces the con- 
cept of public and private triggers [6]. Private triggers 
are secretly chosen by the application end-points. Public 
triggers can be computed by all end-hosts in the system 
and are used to establish initial contact with the desired 
end-host. For example, the public trigger of the “New 
York Times” web server can be the hash of its name. 


Consider the application in Figure 5 where a client A ac- 
cesses a web server B. The web server B maintains a 
public trigger with identifier id, in 23 (step 1). The con- 
trol path operations are as follows. Client A inserts a pri- 
vate trigger with identifier id, into 73 (step 2), and sends 
idq to web server B via B’s public trigger id, (step 3). B 
receives id, from 73 (step 4) and inserts a private trigger 
with identifier id, into 73 (step 5). B then sends id, to 
A via A’s private trigger id, (step 6), and A receives it 
from 73 (step 7). Finally, data packets from A to B flow 
through B’s private trigger id,, and through A’s private 
trigger id, in the reverse direction. The important point 
to note here is that end-hosts have full control on select- 
ing their private triggers. 


5.2 Support for Legacy Applications 


Although achieving host mobility for 73 native applica- 
tions is straight-forward, many legacy applications will 
remain 73/ROAM unaware. In designing a solution for 
these applications, our primary goals are to remain trans- 
parent to both applications and the TCP/IP protocol 
stack. The main host modification required for legacy ap- 
plications is a user-level ROAM proxy. The proxy serves 
the following functions: (1) encapsulates and decapsu- 
lates IP packets within 23 packets, (2) determines the trig- 
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TPpkt = ([A.hip:CA. port, B.hip:CB. port], data) 
Se 
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(H(B.hip), IPpkt) ({B.cip,PB.po 


(H(B-hip), (B.cip, PB.port] 





Client (A) Server (B) 
Figure 6: Legacy application support. A.hip and B.hip repre- 
sents home IP addresses of hosts A, and B, respectively. Each 
host has a proxy that intercepts applications packets and send 
them via 23. 


[ i3_hdr prox_hdr | payload (original IP packet) 


4 \ 


[| flags | id | 


Figure 7: The format of the 73 packet handled by the proxy. 
The fields are explained in Table 1. 


gers of remote hosts, and (3) sends the local private trig- 
ger to remote hosts. Table | gives the notations used in 
this section. 


We assume that each host X has a current IP address de- 
noted by X.cip and a home IP address (e.g., the address 
of the host in its home network) denoted by X .hip. The 
home address is stored in the end-host’s DNS record, and 
it isusedas a source address for all packets sent by legacy 
applications on X. Each host X runs a ROAM proxy 
PX that maintains a public trigger (td, addr) where id 
is computed as a hash on X’s home IP address, and addr 
contains the current address of X and PX’s port number, 
ie., [X.cip, PX.port]. The proxy is responsible for up- 
dating the trigger every time the host’s current IP address 
changes. 


Figure 6 shows a typical data path in a legacy applica- 
tion, where a client C'A running on host A is accessing a 
web server CB running on host B. (Figure 8 shows the 
pseudo-code executed by an ROAM proxy.) The source 
and the destination addresses in the headers of the pack- 
ets sent by CA are the host IP addresses of A and B, re- 
spectively. Upon capturing the packet, PA encapsulates 
it in 73 and proxy headers and sends it to C'B through 
13 using UDP. > The identifier of the packet is set to 
B’s public trigger identifier, ie.. H(B.hip) (see func- 
tion ip_receive in Figure 8). The format of the packets 
handled by 23 proxies is shown in Figure 7 


When this packet arrives at B (see i3_receive), B’s 
proxy (PB) strips off the 73 and proxy headers and for- 
wards the packet to the local application. In addition, PB 


*In order to avoid fragmentation due to the encapsulation, 
the maximum segment size (MSS) TCP header option ina SYN 
packet is decremented accordingly. 


IPpkt= ([A.hip:CA.port, B.hip:CB.port], data) 
\ J 


checks to see if the packet is addressed to its own public 
trigger. If it is, then PB knows that A’s proxy (PA) does 
not have a private trigger for B, so PB should send one. 
As an optimization, PB sets a timeout to see if it can 
piggyback the trigger on a packet sent from B’s appli- 
cation (C'B). Otherwise, when the timeout expires, B’s 
proxy sends the private trigger in a separate packet. An 
end-host chooses private triggers on a per flow or a per 
communication peer basis. This precludes a malicious 
end-host from leaming the private trigger used by (the 
flows of) another end-host and eavesdropping on it. 


Assume that C'B does send a packet before the timeout 
expires, then PB piggybacks B’s local private trigger on 
the outgoing packet to A. Since, PB does not know A’s 
private trigger, it uses A’s public trigger (as H(A.hip)). 
When PA receives this packet, it inserts B’s private trig- 
ger into its translation table with B.hip as the key. In ad- 
dition, PA sees that the packet was sent to its own public 
trigger, so it also sets a timeout and tries to piggyback its 
private trigger to B. 


When A changes its IP address from A.cip to A.cip’ 
as a result of moving from one subnetwork to another, 
PA will insert a trigger containing the new IP address 
A.cip’ into 73 and remove the trigger containing the old 
IP address A.cip. The trigger identifier itself remains the 
same. Effectively, host mobility is masked by the 23 net- 
work from the communicating peer, and end-to-end con- 
nectivity is preserved. 


While each end-host initially chooses its private triggers 
such that they are stored on nearby servers, end-hosts 
may eventually move far from those servers. To address 
this problem, each end-host can re-sample trigger servers 
either periodically or once it notices that its current pri- 
vate triggers are experiencing a high latency. The new 
private triggers can be exchanged using a mechanism 
identical to the one used to exchange the original private 
triggers via the public triggers. The only change occurs 
in the i3_receive function: in addition to comparing the 
packet identifier to the the host’s public trigger, we also 
compare it to the previous private trigger identifier, and 
then send out the new private trigger if necessary. This 
operation will be transparent to applications. 


6 Implementation Details 


The ROAM user-level proxy translates between exist- 
ing Intemet packets and 73 packets, and inserts/refreshes 
triggers on behalf of the applications. Applications do 
not need to be modified, and are unaware of the ROAM 
proxy. The ROAM proxy uses a virtual link-level inter- 
face (similar to [29]), called TUN’, to transparently cap- 


The TUN virtual interface is implemented by the Universal 
TUN/TAP driver, which is included as a standard feature of the 
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// on receiving an IP packet pip from local applications 
ip_receive(pip) 

p = i3_pkt_new(); 

p.payload = Pip; 


p.proz_hdr. flags = p.prox_hdr.flags V DATA-MASK; 


// do we needto senda private trigger to the sender? 
if (exist_timeout (p;p.dst_addr)) 
p.proz_hdr.flags = p.proxhdr.flags V ID-MASK; 


p.proxz_hdr.id = choose_private_trig ger -id(pip.dst_addr); 


timeout_remove(p;p.dst_addr); 
p.i3_hdr.id = i3_id(pip.dst_addr); 
i3-send(p); 


// timeout set by i3_receive for addr has expired 
timeout (addr) 
p = i3_pkt_new(); 
p.proz_hdr.flags =p.proz_hdr.flags V ID-MASK; 


p.proz_hdr.id = choose_private trigger 1d(pip.dst_addr ); 


p.i3_hdr.id = i3_id(pip.dst_addr); 
i3_send(p); 


// on receiving an 13 packet p from network 
i3_receive(p) 


Pip = p.payload; / get encapsulated IP packet carried by 


// does p carry sender’s private trigger? 
if (p.prox_hdr. flags \ ID-MASK) 


update(trans_table, pip.src_addr, p.prox_hdr.id); 


else refresh(trans_table, pip.src_addr); 


// was p sent to the local host’s public trigger? 
if (p.i3_hdr.id = H (pip.dst_addr)) 


// p’s source may not know our private trigger identifier 


timeout_set(p;p.src_addr); // set a timeout to send 


// does p contain data for a host’s client? 
if (p.prox_hdr.flags \ DATA_-MASK) ip-send (pip); 


// return the 13’s identifier corresponding to addr 
i3_id(addr) 


it 


// get destination’s private trigger from translation table 


if (exist_entry(trans-_table, addr)) 
return get-id(trans_table, addr); 
else return H (addr); 


Figure 8: The pseudo-code executed by the proxy upon receiving packets from another host via 73 and from a host’s client. The 
format of packet p handled by the proxy is given in Figure 7. trans_table denotes a translation table that stores the association 
between (1) a host IP address addr, and (2) the identifier of the private trigger inserted by the proxy running on host addr. 
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Figure 9: Data link, network, and transport layers on an end- 
host running the ROAM proxy software. The dashed line shows 
the path of an outgoing TCP packet. 


ture packets at user-level, and to hide host mobility from 
applications. The TUN interface receives packets from 
user-level applications instead of from a physical media, 
and sends them to user-level applications instead of send- 
ing packets via physical media. 


Users can specify a set of criteria, using the iptables tool, 
that determines whether a packet is redirected to the TUN 
virtual interface or passed directly to the IP routing ta- 
ble. For example, if the user specifies the filter “-p udp 
—-dport domain -j; ACCEPT”, then iptables will pass all 
DNS query and reply packets directly to the routing ta- 
ble. 


Figure 9 illustrates the organization of our software when 


kernel in Linux 2.4 and later. 


sending out a packet from the end host. The ROAM 
proxy reads and translates packets from tunO. To ensure 
that the translated packet does not get routed to tunO 
again, the proxy adds a rule to iptables such that all pack- 
ets from itself are passed directly to the routing table. 
Incoming packets from the correspondent host’s proxy 
will arrive at the physical interface and be addressed to 
the ROAM proxy. The proxy will strip off the 73 and 
proxy headers and send it to TUN, from which the ap- 
plications will receive the packet (thus taking the reverse 
of the dashed path shown in Figure 9). 


6.1 Multicast-based Soft Handoff 


As aresult of multicast-based soft handoff, the 73 server 
will send duplicate encapsulated packets to the MH. To 
prevent the MH’s TCP/IP stack and applications from re- 
ceiving duplicates of the inner packet (i.e., original IP 
packet, see Figure 7), the ROAM proxy suppresses du- 
plicates during multicast-based soft handoff. 


The ROAM proxy maintains a small window of 
MDS [30] digests of recent packets. The proxy computes 
digests over the first 20 bytes of the IP header and the 
first 8 bytes of the transport header. The first 28 bytes of 
a packet are sufficient to differentiate non-identical pack- 
ets in practice [31]. To minimize duplicates, the window 
size must be sufficiently large so that a duplicated packet 
that arrives both via a very low latency link and via a 
very high latency link will be caught in the window. We 
use a window size of 1 second, which should be suffi- 
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cient even if one path is very congested or contains a 
500ms satellite link. Note that this scheme detects dupli- 
cates received on different addresses, which means that 
only duplicates generated by 73 are eliminated, and not 
duplicate packets sent by the sender (e.g., TCP dup-ack). 
We show in Section 7 that a TCP bulk transfer flow using 
multicast- based soft-handoff achieves similar throughput 
to a flow without mobility. 


Another implementation issue is when does the proxy 
stop using multicast. Our algorithm removes an address 
when a large fraction of its packets are duplicates as this 
indicates that the address is redundant. The ROAM proxy 
maintains a counter of duplicate packets received on both 
addresses (d) and a counter of packets received on each 
address (p;). When d > min(po/k, p:/k), we simply re- 
move the address that has received fewer packets in the 
last window. The value 1/k is a constant indicating the 
fraction of an address’s packets that must be duplicates 
before the address can be dropped. In addition, the proxy 
uses a timeout ¢ to prevent a newly added address with 
poor connectivity from being removed until the timeout 
expires. In our implementation, we use k = 2 and t = 30 
S. 


7 Evaluation 


In this section, we present simulation and experimental 
results evaluating the benefit and cost of using ROAM. 


7.1 Simulations 


We use simulation to evaluate ROAM and Mobile IP with 
triangle routing, bidirectional routing. We show that rout- 
ing efficiency and fault tolerance are proportional to the 
amount of mobility infrastructure (either 73 servers in 
73 or Home Agents in Mobile IP) deployed. However, 
for moderate amounts of infrastructure, ROAM provides 
higher routing efficiency and fault tolerance than Mobile 
IP. In addition, ROAM’s routing efficiency and fault tol- 
erance scale with the amount of infrastructure devoted to 
it. 


7.1.1 Methodology 


We use our own simulator to simulate 73 mobility and 
Mobile IP with its routing options. The simulator is ses- 
sion level, and simulates the creation, maintenance, and 
measurement of routes in the IP network, Mobile IP, and 
13. We do not require the level of detail (and consequent 
overhead) of a packet-level simulator like NS. 


Our simulation network topologies consist of three types 
of nodes: routers, mobility servers (73 servers or HAs), 
and client hosts (MHs or CHs). We arrange the routers 
using a transit-stub topology generated with the GT-ITM 
topology generator [32] with 5000 nodes, where link 
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Figure 10: Routing in different mobility schemes. 


latencies are 100 ms for intra-transit links, 10 ms for 
transit-stub links and 1 ms for intra-stub links. In [33], 
we also present simulations using a power law topology. 


We define domain to be a group of nodes that have low 
latency links between them. We assume that each router 
forms its own domain. We consider 5000 possible client 
hosts, and up to 10000 mobility servers.’ For a particular 
topology, we use 50 random choices from the client hosts 
for the home network (HN). For each choice of HN, we 
use 2000 random choices from the client hosts for the 
MH and CH, as described below. 


In addition to regular IP routing, we consider three mo- 
bility routing schemes: Mobile IP with triangular routing, 
Mobile IP with bidirectional tunneling, and ROAM (see 
Figure 10). 


With Mobile IP, each MH has a HA associated with it. 
While the HA is typically assumed to be in the HN, in 
practice this might be hard to achieve due to deploy- 
ment costs. In addition, requiring the HA to be in the 
HN restricts the number of MHs that can be supported. 
For these reasons, we assume a more incremental deploy- 
ment model, where a service provider would provide one 
or more HAs and map multiple users to each one. There- 
fore, in our simulations, we select the server closest to 
the HN as the HA. 


With ROAM mobility, the MH uses the mobility-aware 
caching algorithm described in Section 4.1. The MH 
takes 32 samples in each move, maintains 10 entries in 
its cache, and replaces close entries when new samples 
are closer, but not less than 50% closer. These param- 
eters are a compromise between performance and over- 
head because each sample consumes network bandwidth. 


We simulate MH movement according to two mobility 
models: uniform and Pareto with respect to the HN. Each 
model defines the distance of the MH from the HN. In 
the uniform model, the distance of the MH from the HN 
is uniformly randomly selected from the interval [mini- 
mum distance, maximum distance]. In the Pareto home 


TThere is little performance improvement for more than 2N 
servers because at that point, each domain is likely to have a 
server. 
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model, the probability that the MH is distance d from the 
HN is 1/d?. This simulates a MH that is close to the HN 
most of the time, but sometimes moves very far from the 
HN. 


Similarly, we simulate communication with CHs accord- 
ing to three communication models: uniform, Pareto with 
respect to the HN, and Pareto with respect to the MH’s 
current location in a foreign network. In the uniform 
model, the CH is uniformly randomly selected from the 
clients. The Pareto home and Pareto foreign models as- 
sign distances to the CH according to the Pareto model 
given above, but relative to the HN or the MH’s current 
location, respectively. These models simulate a CH that 
is close to the HN or MH, respectively, most of the time, 
but is sometimes very far from it. 


Given all of these parameters, we measure the round trip 
time (RTT) of the various mobility schemes as shown in 
Figure 10. Note that in the ROAM case, both the MH and 
CH can be mobile, while in the triangular routing and 
bidirectional tunneling cases, we assume that the CH is 
stationary (i.e., the CH does not have a HA). If we were 
to assume that the CH is mobile, then the triangular rout- 
ing and bidirectional tunneling cases would incur even 
more latency, so this comparison favors those cases over 
ROAM. 


In all cases, we measure the 90th percentile latency 
stretch ® of the various schemes. 


7.1.2 Results: Stretch vs. Infrastructure Size 


Figure 11 shows a series of graphs which compare the 
90th percentile stretch of MIP with triangular routing and 
bidirectional tunneling (“bi”). Each graph shows a differ- 
ent combination of mobility model and communication 
model. 


In the transit-stub network, ROAM matches or exceeds 
MIP’s stretch when more than 1-2% of the transit-stub 
domains have a server. ROAM matches MIP when one 
or both of the communication end points (the MH and 
CH) is close to the HN. We expect that these are the op- 
timal cases for MIP. Indeed, Figures 11 (b), (d), (e), and 
(f) show that MIP’s stretch drops sharply as the num- 
ber of deployed HAs increases. More HAs increase the 
likelihood that a HA will be in the HN, thus decreasing 
the stretch incurred by triangular routing or bidirectional 
tunneling when the CH and/or MH are close to the HN. 
However, the figures also show that ROAM’s stretch con- 
verges with MIP’s when more than 50-100 servers are 
deployed in the network (corresponding to 1-2% of the 
transit-stub domains having a server). This is because 


8Calculated as the ratio of the path latency using a particular 
mobility scheme to the shortest path latency on the underlying 
network topology. 
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Figure 12: The 90th percentile stretch of MIP (tri/bi) and 
ROAM. 


ROAM is able (through its trigger server caching algo- 
rithm) to dynamically find 73 servers which are as close 
to the MH and CH as a statically configured HA. 


ROAM significantly improves on MIP’s stretch when 
neither the MH or CH are close to the HN. We expect this 
to be the worst case for MIP. Figures 11(a) and (c) val- 
idate this. Increasing the number of HAs in these cases 
does not decrease MIP’s stretch because having a HA 
close to the HN does not put it any closer to the CH 
or MH. In contrast, ROAM’s stretch decreases as more 
servers are deployed because it can still dynamically find 
closer trigger servers. Figure 11(a) shows that even when 
the CH, MH, and HN form a triangle with equal distribu- 
tion of distance on each leg, ROAM’s stretch is 40% that 
of MIP. When the CH and MH are Pareto close (as shown 
in Figure 11(c)), then ROAM has a stretch 1/400 th that 
of MIP with triangular routing. The difference is so large 
because the maximum latency in our transit-stub topol- 
ogy is over 1000 ms, while the minimum latency is only 
lms, so the impact of poor routing is very large. 


7.1.3 Results: Stretch vs. Distance from HN 


Figure 12 compares the stretch to the distance of the 
MH from the HN. As the distance from the HN in- 
creases, MIP’s stretch increases linearly, while ROAM’s 
stretch remains relatively constant. This simulation uses 
the transit-stub topology with 10000 mobility servers, a 
uniform mobility model, and a uniform communication 
model. 


7.1.4 Results: Fault Tolerance 


In addition to stretch, we also simulate node failures. We 
vary the failure probability of the clients and servers from 
0% to 50% and perform 10,000 runs. In this simulation, 
we assume that both the MH and CH are mobile and have 
a HA. We assume that IP routing succeeds when both 
the MH and CH are operational. We assume that MIP 
is functional when the MH, CH, MH’s HA, and CH’s 
HA are operational. We assume that ROAM is functional 
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Figure 11: The 90% stretch of MIP with triangular routing (“tri”), bidirectional tunneling (“bi”), and ROAM. In all plots, x-axis 
represents the number of servers (home agents or 23 servers) on a log scale, and y-axis represents the latency stretch. Each plot 
corresponds to a mobility model (“‘m”) and a communication model (“‘c”). “uniform”, “Pareto home”, and “Pareto foreign” indicate 
how the location is chosen, i.e., according to a uniform distribution, Pareto distribution from home network, and Pareto distribution 
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Figure 13: The robustness of IP, MIP (tri/bi), and ROAM. 


when the MH and CH are operational, and the MH and 
CH can both find an operational trigger server in their 
caches (of size 10). 


Figure 13 shows the results of failing nodes on the like- 
lihood of connectivity between the MH and CH. When 
nodes have a 5% chance of failing, MIPhas a 85% likeli- 
hood of successful connectivity. When nodes have a 15% 
chance of failing, MIP likelihood of successful connec- 
tivity drops to only 50%. MIP is vulnerable to the failure 
of the HA’s network connectivity. In most cases, a host 
has only one HA in its HN. As a result, if the HA’s net- 
work connectivity fails, the MH is unreachable. In con- 
trast, a ROAM host can use any 23 server in the Internet. 
As long as one 73 server is operational and the ROAM 
host has IP connectivity, the host is reachable. 
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Figure 14: TCP throughput received by the MH as the handoff 
frequency increases. The vertical error bars show the standard 
deviations of the receiver throughput. 


7.2 Experiments 


In this section, we describe our test-bed and examine the 
effect of handoffs on TCP throughput. Our MH is a IBM 
Thinkpad T23 1.13GHz laptop running Red Hat Linux 
7.3 with a 2.4.18 kernel. The CH is a 866 MHz desktop 
running a 2.4.18 Linux kermel. Our 23 server is a 800 
MHz desktop running a 2.4.10 Linux kemel. 


7.2.1 Results: Multicast-based Soft Handoffs 


In this experiment, we perform TCP bulk transfers from 
the CH to the MH. The MH resides in a 10 Mbps Ether- 
net, and the CH and the 23 server reside in a 100 Mbps 
Ethernet. The MH initiates TCP connections from one 
location on its subnet, and moves to another location on 
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Figure 15: Network topology used for cold switch experi- 
ments. As shown by the dashed arrow, the mobile host moves 
from one location to another on the same subnet during hand- 
off. 
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the same subnet at a later point, or vice versa. Both MH 
locations use identical connections with 1OMbps links. 
The purpose of this simple configuration is to expose 
the performance impact of multicast-based soft handoffs. 
Each run involved a TCP bulk transfer lasting 16 seconds 
and we varied the number of handoffs (0, 1,2, and 4) per- 
formed during each transfer. This was repeated ten times 
at each handoff frequency. Figure 14 plots TCP through- 
put and its standard deviation received by MH as the 
number of handoffs increases during the bulk transfer. 


We see that as handoff frequency increases, the TCP 
throughput degradation is minimal. In fact, there are no 
losses across the multicast-based soft handoffs as both 
interfaces are available. The slight performance penalty 
is caused by the overhead of MDS digest computation of 
every packet received and detection of duplicates during 
handoffs. This demonstrates the effectiveness of ROAM 
to support rapid handoffs. For example, consider a user 
on an airplane moving at 540 miles per hour, and cell 
coverage sizes with diameters of 1.5 miles. In this case, 
the user makes 6 cell crossings per minute, which can 
be easily supported by ROAM. To support multiple such 
users on the airplane, we can use a NAT-like device to 
aggregate cell-crossings made by users, and thereby al- 
leviate the handoff load on the 23 trigger server. 


7.2.2 Results: Cold Switch 


In this experiment, we compare the handoff performance 
of ROAM and MIPv6 during a cold switch when the MH 
is far away from the CH. Figure 15 shows the experi- 
mental setup. We use the NIST Net [34] network emu- 
lation package to emulate a round trip time (RTT) of 70 
ms between the MH and CH. In the setup for ROAM, 
RTT between the MH and the 23 server is approximately 
3 ms. The NIST Net router delays packets between the 
13 server and the CH by 70 ms. We emulate the MIPv6 
scenario by running the 73 server on the same machine 
as the CH since binding updates are propagated to the 
CH in MIPv6. The NIST Net router delays packets be- 
tween the MH and CH by 70 ms. During a cold switch, 
the first interface is shutdown around 35-40 ms before 
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Figure 16: TCP sequence trace showing a bulk transfer with a 
cold-switch for (a) ROAM, and (b) MIPv6. 


the second interface is brought up. During this discon- 
nected interval, t, packets from the 23 server to the MH 
are lost in both ROAM and MIPv6. However, the num- 
ber of packets that are lost after cold switch completes is 
proportional to the delay between the MH and the indi- 
rection point. 


Figure 16 plots the TCP sequence numbers seen at the 
CH (TCP sender) for the ROAM and MIPv6 scenarios 
during a cold switch. ROAM recovers from packet loss 
caused by the cold switch by entering fast retransmit 
when the MH receives duplicate acknowledgements gen- 
erated by packets received after the lost packets. How- 
ever, in MIPv6, the MH loses the entire window of data 
and the CH waits for a timeout and goes into slow start 
before retransmitting the lost packets. 


If the disconnectivity time due to cold switch is t, and 
t < RTT < 2t, then ROAM can recover by fast retrans- 
mit whereas MIPv6 has to recover by timeout. If RTT 
is greater than 2¢, then both ROAM and MIPv6 can re- 
cover through fast retransmit. However, ROAM will re- 
cover sooner because of its ability to choose a nearby 73 
server irrespective of the CH’s location, thereby greatly 
reducing packet loss. 


§ Discussion 


In this section, we discuss some important security issues 
and the overhead of ROAM. We then discuss the possi- 
bility of using ROAM to exchange only control informa- 
tion, while data packets are forwarded via IP. Finally, we 
discuss the possibility to replace the ROAM proxy with 
a NAT-like solution, and some deployment issues. 


Eavesdropping. As discussed in Section 4.2.2, 73 sup- 
ports multicast by allowing any host in the network to 
add a trigger with the same identifier as another host’s 
trigger. However, this allows any host to eavesdrop on an- 
other host’s communications if it knows that host’s trig- 
ger. 


To avoid this problem, 73 uses public key cryptography 
to protect against eavesdropping [6]. When initiating a 
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Table 2: This table shows the total header overhead (includ- 
ing TCP/IP) of various routing schemes. The listed overhead is 
relative to a 32 byte payload. The transmission delay is for the 
given header size, a 32 byte payload, and a 32Kb/s link band- 
width. 


connection, A encrypts its private trigger id, under the 
public key of B, before sending it to B via B’s public 
trigger idy. Since A’s private trigger is encrypted, a ma- 
licious user M cannot impersonate B even if it inserts a 
trigger (¢dp, addr) into 73. A potential disadvantage of 
this technique is it assumes the existence of a Public Key 
Infrastructure.” 


An altemative solution would be to use an EXCLU- 
SIVE_ID flag in the trigger headers to preclude other hosts 
from inserting triggers with the same identifier. Since pri- 
vate triggers are assumed to be secret, they do not need 
to have the EXCLUSIVELID flag set. This allows applica- 
tions to use the multicast functionality via private triggers 
(see Section 4.2.2). 


Although setting the EXCLUSIVE-ID flag ensures that no 
one can eavesdrop on communication destined to a pub- 
lic trigger, an attacker can wait for a host to fail to refresh 
its public trigger, and insert its own trigger with the same 
identifier. As a result, all packets destined to that identi- 
fier will be received by the attacker. This attack is similar 
to hijacking a DNS entry. If an end-host wants to elimi- 
nate this attack, it may use again cryptography to avoid 
impersonation by an attacker. 


Overhead. Table 2 lists the overhead of various rout- 
ing schemes. A standard web browser using IP and TCP 
or an IP telephony application using IP, UDP, and RTP 
has a total header size of 40 bytes. Mobile IP needs 20 
additional bytes for IP in IP encapsulation. The size of 
13 header in the current implementation is 48 bytes (of 
which 32 bytes is the 13 ID). The proxy header has a min- 
imum size of one byte (see Figure 7). The encapsulating 
IP and UDP headers total 28 bytes. Thus, the ROAM to- 
tal header size is 28 (encapsulating packet) + 1 (proxy) 
+ 48 (73 header) + 40 (original packet) = 117. When pri- 
vate IDs are piggybacked in data packets (typically only 
in the beginning of a connection), the overhead increases 
by another 32 bytes. 


° Another possibility would be to use DNS to store public 
keys, but then ROAM would be as secure as the DNS. 


However, header compression can reduce packet header 
overhead by a factor of 5 [35]. If we compress the 89 
bytes of header after the encapsulating header (which 
must remain uncompressed to route through the Inter- 
net), then we reduce the total header size to an average of 
45.8 bytes. This only requires modifications to the proxy 
and 73 server software. 


Table 2 shows that even for a 32 byte IP telephony pay- 
load, the ROAM compressed header overhead is only 
18% greater than that of standard TCP/IP. On a hypothet- 
ical Sms latency, 32Kb/s link, the net difference in trans- 
mission delay is 5%. This overhead decreases as packet 
sizes, latencies, and bandwidths increase. 


Another source of overhead is the user level proxy which 
causes each packet to traverse the OS—user level bound- 
ary twice. This can reduce the maximum throughput that 
can be achieved by the end host. However, that maximum 
is unlikely to be reached even in a relatively high band- 
width wireless network like 802.11 b (11Mb/s). If this be- 
comes an issue, the proxy can be eliminated at the cost 
of implementing its functionality in the kernel. 


Control plane indirection. We assume that all packets 
are transmitted via 23. For most applications we expect 
the indirection overhead to be acceptable, but there might 
be applications for which achieving the highest possible 
throughput and lowest latency is critical. For those ap- 
plications, one can implement a solution similar to TCP 
Migrate, where 23 is used only to exchange the new IP 
addresses when end-hosts move. In comparison to the ba- 
sic TCP Migrate solution, such an approach would allow 
simultaneous mobility and would avoid overloading the 
DNS. 


Home proxy. We assume that each end-host runs a 
ROAM proxy. In some cases, the robustness and effi- 
ciency this provides may not be worth the management 
and deployment costs. For example, during initial de- 
ployment, few of a MH’s CHs will have ROAM proxies. 
An alternative is to deploy a home proxy for a MH that 
implements the functionality of the ROAM proxy for all 
of its non-ROAM CHs. This home proxy is analogous to 
the HA in MIP in that it is only used for hosts that cannot 
use a more efficient routing method. 


Deployment issues. Our initial design assumes that 
ROAM uses a shared overlay infrastructure (23). The 
most likely deployment strategy of such an infrastruc- 
ture is still unclear. Options include a single provider 
for-profit service (like content distribution networks), 
a multi-provider for-profit service (like ISPs), and a 
cooperatively managed nonprofit infrastructure (like 
Gnutella). While full deployment is always hard to 
achieve, our solution is incrementally deployable; if the 
efficiency and robustness are not a concem, then it could 
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start as a single server. Moreover, it does not require the 
cooperation of ISPs, so third parties can provide this ser- 
vice. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper we present a highly robust and efficient mo- 
bility architecture. ROAM uses an indirection infrastruc- 
ture (23) that gives end-hosts the ability to control place- 
ment of indirection points in the infrastructure. ROAM 
uses this ability to achieve efficient routing, fast handoff, 
and preserve location privacy. ROAM is as robust as the 
underlying IP network, and allows simultaneous mobility 
while not requiring any changes to the TCP/IP protocol 
stack. 


Simulation results show that ROAM has a low latency 
stretch and it is highly robust compared to Mobile IP. 
We evaluate a prototype of ROAM in a small testbed, 
and preliminary experimental results demonstrate that 
ROAM provides good support for soft-handoff and fre- 
quent mobility. We plan to deploy ROAM on a larger 
scale with end hosts and 73 servers spanning the conti- 
nental US. In addition, we plan to explore using ROAM 
to compose services [6] such as transcoding and trans- 
port protocol optimization for wireless links (e.g., TCP 
Snoop [36]) that complement mobile routing. 
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Abstract— MobileIP, the standard for Internet mobil- 
ity, enables transparent mobility for a mobile node, but 
requires communication to take a multihop path through 
the node’s Home Agent. Although a user with a multiple- 
interface mobile node may desire the ability to communi- 
cate locally, perhaps while disconnected from the Internet, 
MobileIP offers no such support. 

Contact Networking provides lightweight, localized net- 
work communication to a node with diverse network inter- 
faces. The goal is to provide support for local connectivity 
equivalent to that provided by MobileIP for remote con- 
nectivity. The concept of link-layer awareness enables Con- 
tact Networking to tailor its operation to different links, us- 
ing link-layer native services to implement abstract services 
when possible. Interface management and autoconfigura- 
tion insulate the user from concerns about the number and 
type of interfaces available. 

In this paper, we motivate the need for localized mobil- 
ity, and present the design and architecture of Contact Net- 
working. Details of our prototype implementation illustrate 
the complexities of providing a localized mobility facility. 


1. Introduction 


Recent years have witnessed the development of a 
new class of mobile computing devices, merging per- 
sonal communications and data access into a single de- 
vice. One part mouse and two parts remote control, these 
mobile nodes are the interface point between users and 
the information environment. As users move through the 
world, they want to use their mobile nodes to maintain 
reachability through access to the global Internet, a form 
of mobility that is already well supported by MobileIP 
[21]. However, users would benefit from avoiding expen- 
sive multihop Internet connectivity and taking advantage 
of computing resources and services discovered locally, 
using whatever network interface is most convenient. 

The inspiration for the name Contact Networking is to 
orchestrate direct communication between a mobile node 
and its neighbors. This focus on last-hop connectivity 
addresses the shortcomings of earlier work that assumes 
the presence of a network interface, with no concern for 
how that interface is link-layer configured. Contact Net- 
working’s approach to mobility support is diametrically 
opposite that of MobileIP. MobileIP treats all communi- 
cation as though it is remote, even if local, whereas Con- 
tact Networking treats all communication as though it is 
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local, even if remote. This difference in philosophy en- 
ables Contact Networking to provide lightweight service 
by being link-layer aware, tailoring itself to the charac- 
teristics of each link layer. 

Contact Networking manages both IP and link-layer 
configuration, connecting to neighbors using all available 
interfaces. Exploring the environment informs Contact 
Networking when communication is possible. As long as 
some pair of compatible interfaces exists, Contact Net- 
working can maintain connectivity between neighbors. 
To preserve battery power and maximize flexibility, in- 
terface activation is delayed until applications indicate 
demand to communicate with a given neighbor. Con- 
tact Networking configures network interfaces to provide 
link-layer connectivity and bidirectional routing between 
the two nodes using a mechanism developed in earlier 
work [33]. Communication is maintained as links form 
and break by rerouting to other interfaces as necessary. 
This neighbor handoff mechanism, P-Handoff in earlier 
work [32], is transparent to the user and ensures persis- 
tent connectivity. 

In addition to active interface configuration and rout- 
ing support, Contact Networking provides name resolu- 
tion to enable operation without infrastructure. The Con- 
tact Naming System (CNS) allows users to refer to local 
resources with friendly names. CNS is implemented by 
mechanisms native to each link layer. Since distant com- 
munication relies on the primitive hop-by-hop interac- 
tion of neighbors, Contact Networking extends to man- 
age multihop end-to-end communications when infras- 
tructure access is available. 

In this paper, we present the design of and case for 
Contact Networking. Section 2 motivates better mobility 
support for mobile nodes, particularly localized mobility. 
We present the requirements for localized networking in 
Section 3, which is realized by the Contact Networking 
architecture of Section 4. Some examples detail the op- 
erational requirements for localized networking in Sec- 
tion 5. Section 6 discusses our prototype implementation 
of Contact Networking, including limitations and lessons 
learned. Section 7 contains the natural progression from 
Contact Networking to future work. 


2. Motivation 


We define local and remote communication, and de- 
tail the lack of support in mobility solutions for local- 
ized networking. We advocate link-layer awareness, the 
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idea that the network layer should incorporate link-layer 
knowledge to provide better service. The following hy- 
pothetical scenario provides a context in which to discuss 
the issues of localized networking: 

You and your colleague Xue board the train to travel 
to the client presentation. Xue hasn’t seen the final ver- 
sion of the video, so you both point your PDAs’ infrared 
ports at each other, and you push the video file to her 
PDA. Your PDAs connect over infrared, establishing a 
local communication channel without requiring Internet 
connectivity. Seconds after the transfer is initiated, you 
put your PDA back in your briefcase. This breaks the in- 
frared link, so your PDA switches automatically to 5GHz 
radio to continue the transfer. 

After a few moments, you decide to walk back to the 
dining car. Due to the limited range of 5GHz radio, 
that link also soon breaks, forcing the communication to 
fall back to 2.4GHz radio. As you walk away, you leave 
2.4GHz radio range and your PDA’s only option to pre- 
serve communication is to activate its GSM radio and 
communicate over the Internet with Xue’s PDA. For the 
jirst time, your PDA registers with MobilelIP and begins 
using multihop remote communication. 

In the dining car, you use 5GHz radio to exchange 
business cards with a new acquaintance, without even 
needing to see his PDA — you simply push the card to 
whichever device in your vicinity responds to the nick- 
name “Gerard.” This transaction does not interfere with 
the ongoing transfer to Xue’s PDA three train cars away. 

As you return to Xue’s car, the PDAs discover they can 
again connect to each other over local links. They shut 
down the expensive GSM radios and handoff the commu- 
nication to the faster, cheaper SGHz radio channel. 


A. Local and Remote Communication 


Mobile nodes carry out two fundamentally differ- 
ent kinds of communication, which we term local and 
remote communication. Local communication is be- 
tween a mobile node and another node with which it 
shares direct connectivity. The defining characteristic is 
locality—interacting with “this” device that the user dis- 
covers in the environment, such as a local printer. A lo- 
cal communication is a simple unplanned association be- 
tween two hosts, requiring no infrastructure access, but 
only that the two nodes share compatible communica- 
tion hardware. Two users who meet each other and wish 
to exchange data between their mobile nodes, like the 
video in the scenario, use local communication. 

Remote communication is between a node and some 
other explicitly addressed node that is not in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Web browsing is the classic example 
of remote communication. The web browser knows the 
web server’s identity, but not its location. The mobile 
node must have access to the network infrastructure to 
communicate. Unlike the case of local communication, 


there is no possibility of spontaneous interaction. In the 
scenario, when local communication links no longer pro- 
vide connectivity, the PDAs automatically fall back to 
remote GSM communication over the Internet. 

Remote communication is more resource-intensive 
than local. A short local transaction could be completed 
by briefly powering up a network interfiace and exchang- 
ing packets. A remote communication requires a mo- 
bile node to power up an interface, find an infrastructure 
provider, register with its home agent and then perform 
the communication before unregistering and powering 
the interface back down. The setup time necessary to 
register the mobile node’s location, together with much 
longer delays incurred by the multihop path, keep the 
network interface powered over a longer time. 

A mix of concurrent local and remote communication 
is not supported by current mobility approaches. Mo- 
bileIP focuses on multihop remote communication [21]. 
MobileIP even explicitly forbid a node to directly com- 
municate with any neighbor except its Foreign Agent: 

While the mobile node is away from home, it 
MUST NOT transmit any broadcast ARP Re- 
quest or ARP Reply messages. Finally, while 
the mobile node is away from home, it MUST 
NOT reply to ARP Requests in which the tar- 
get IP address is its own home address. . . 

The PDAs in the scenario would be unable to com- 
municate via MobileIP had access to the Intemet been 
unavailable, even though they share compatible hard- 
ware. If a network administrator was available, the de- 
vices could be manually configured. The administrator 
must choose between two altematives: 

e Use the shortest range, lowest power link supported 
by both nodes. This conserves battery power for 
the mobile nodes, but constrains the users’ motion 
within the limited range provided. 

e Use the longest range, highest power link supported 
by both nodes. This provides a large area within 
which users can move freely. However, they pay for 
this flexibility with battery power. 

Neither approach is optimal in all cases. From the users’ 
perspective, the optimal solution would be to use the low- 
est power, shortest range links that provide connectivity 
at any given time. This dynamic approach is untenable 
for manual configuration. 


B. Multiple Wireless Technologies 

There is no perfect wireless technology for all appli- 
cations. The design of a wireless technology is a trade- 
off between range, capacity and power consumption. As 
soon as a technology comes to market it is obsoleted by 
newer, faster, more efficient technology. There will al- 
ways be periods of transition from the current to the new 
wireless technology during which mobile nodes will sup- 
port multiple links. 
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The management of multiple links is not integrated 
well into the traditional network stack. A multi-interface 
mobile node should be able to simultaneously utilize as 
many interfaces as necessary to satisfy its communica- 
tion needs. In fact, users should not need to be aware of 
the number or type of interfaces available. 

Among the many types of wireless technologies we 
pay special attention to a distinguished class we call Di- 
rectional Area Networking technologies. These Direc- 
tional links are characterized by short range and direc- 
tional transmission characteristics, for example, infrared 
and laser. Although directional technologies are often 
deprecated, we see their limitations as features. Short 
range and directionality make directional technologies 
an ideal choice for a picking mechanism — selection of a 
particular device in the environment simply requires the 
user to point and click. 


C. Link-layer Awareness 


One of the best qualities of the Intemet Protocol is its 
support for a variety of link layers by providing a uni- 
form interface at the network layer. Although not ev- 
ery link layer was designed for IP, IP works over ev- 
ery link layer [3], [5], [10], [15], [23], [25], [26], [27], 
[29]. This least-common-denominator approach loses 
link-layer specific advantages. By restricting its expec- 
tations to simple datagram delivery, IP loses the richness 
of the individual link layers. 

Link-layer awareness provides access to the ca- 
pabilities of each link layer. The advantages are 
1) lightweight discovery mechanisms for finding new 
neighbors, 2) tighter attachment to neighbor nodes, al- 
lowing rapid detection of link failure, and 3) the abil- 
ity to perform link-specific optimizations, such as header 
compression, when appropriate. The richness of wire- 
less links in particular makes link-layer awareness more 
attractive. 

To clarify, consider two different wireless link layers: 
IEEE 802.11 [13], and IrDA (Infrared Data Association) 
[17]. Both links natively detect link breakage. These 
link failure mechanisms provide useful information to a 
link-layer aware network layer. The aware network layer 
can immediately stop using the broken route and more 
rapidly find anew route. In the absence of link-layer fail- 
ure indications, some periodic messaging system must be 
used to monitor link integrity. MobileIP monitors links 
between mobile nodes and foreign agents with periodic 
beacons. Link-layer awareness conserves resources—the 
link layer monitors the link, whether the network layer 
pays attention or not—and can provide more rapid noti- 
fications than higher-layer monitoring. In general, link- 
layer awareness enables higher layers to transparently 
take advantage of implementations tailored to each link 
layer by providing abstract APIs for low-level services. 


In the absence of link-layer awareness, the network 
layer must provide basic services like neighbor discov- 
ery. This duplication of service already in the link layer 
wastes resources. In addition, the network layer cannot 
possibly provide service of the same quality provided by 
the link layer mechanism without tailoring its approach 
to specific link layer characteristics. The end result of 
this approach is a fragile service only suitable on a single 
link layer, precluding true interface heterogeneity. 


3. Design Requirements 


The user experience of localized networking must be 
identical to that of infrastructure networking. The user 
should not need to use different interfaces or tools for lo- 
cal vs. remote communication. With that goal in mind, 
we propose the services necessary to support local con- 
nectivity and configuration-free multi-interface network- 
ing. We also address deployment, since a scheme to sup- 
port localized networking is useless if not deployable in 
the current Internet. 


A. Support Services 

The critical services for localized networking are: 

1) Neighbor Discovery 

2) Name Resolution 

3) On-demand Interface Binding 

4) IP Autoconfiguration 

5) Neighbor Routing 

6) Channel Management 

7) Infrastructure Access 
We present a justification for each service requirement. 

1) Neighbor Discovery: Neighbor discovery allows a 
mobile node to determine who its one-hop neighbors are. 
Neighbor knowledge enables a node to determine which 
interfaces may be used to contact a particular neighbor. 
In the absence of a neighbor discovery service, a mobile 
node would be incapable of performing local communi- 
cation at all. 

IPv6 Neighbor Discovery (IPV6ND) [18] is unsuitable 
for providing discovery to mobile nodes. First, its op- 
eration is not fully specified for multihomed hosts. Sec- 
ond, Neighbor Unreachability Detection may be too slow 
to support efficient handoffs when a neighbor is actively 
supporting a flow. Foremost, any IP-based solution ob- 
viously requires IP to be up and configured, conflicting 
with the goal of on-demand interface binding. Using 
IP as part of the mechanism to bootstrap IP creates a 
chicken-and-egg problem that is avoided by performing 
discovery at a lower layer. 

2) Name Resolution: To support localized naming, a 
name-to-address mapping mechanism is necessary, like 
DNS provides in the Internet. If mobile nodes are to 
communicate directly each node must participate in the 
name-to-address mapping. Additionally, it is convenient 
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for the user to select a nearby device without needing 
to know its proper name. For example, a name that de- 
notes “the device my Directional Area Networking port 
is pointing at” enables the picking mechanism discussed 
in Section 2-B. 

3) On-demand Interface Binding: Binding is the pro- 
cess of configuring an interface to use a particular link- 
layer medium, like plugging an Ethemet card into a jack. 
Interfaces have an unbound state in which the interface 
is not capable of full communication but may be able 
to perform some tasks, such as scanning for neighbors. 
Once bound, the interface can send and receive IP pack- 
ets. Although they lack jacks, wireless interfaces also 
require configuration to select the link-layer medium. 
Even broadcast interfaces like 802.11 have parameters 
that bind the interface to one physical channel at a time. 
To be link-layer neighbors, two nodes must have inter- 
faces that are bound to the same medium. 

There are two reasons to delay interface binding. First, 
it is important to keep interfaces in a low-power state, 
since mobile nodes are battery powered. Second, some 
interfaces provide point-to-point links and can be used to 
communicate with only one neighbor at a time. To save 
power and allow flexibility in choosing to which link to 
bind, a local communication scheme must delay binding 
as long as possible. Therefore, interface binding should 
occur on-demand, when an application indicates demand 
to communicate with a neighbor. Certainly, it is ineffi- 
cient to maintain connectivity with neighbors with which 
the node has no need to communicate. Interface unbind- 
ing must also be automatic when demand is removed. 

4) IP Autaconfiguration: Interface binding does lit- 
tle good if the user must manually configure IP address 
and netmask. To enable transparent network access, in- 
terface IP configuration, including assigning IP address 
and netmask, must also be automatic. 

Link-local (LL) addresses, in either IPv6 [6], [9] or 
IPv4 [4], provide autoconfiguration. Unfortunately, ad- 
dresses with scope restricted to a single link provide lit- 
tle support for persistent communication. Transient ad- 
dresses cannot be used as endpoints for a transport layer 
connection, or that connection will fail upon moving. 
There is no mapping from LL addresses to home ad- 
dresses that identify mobile nodes. These two deficien- 
cies render LL addresses little more than IP-layer aliases 
for link-layer addresses. Further, both IPv4 and IPv6 ad- 
dress require an initial period on the order of several sec- 
onds for duplicate address detection before the address 
can be used. This delay is hardly conducive to perform- 
ing rapid handoffs across multiple interfaces. 

5) Neighbor Routing: The final step necessary to 
neighbor communication is the establishment of sym- 
metric routing state. Neighbor routes are all that is 
needed to complete the local communication. Once these 


routes are available, application layer communication 
can continue normally. 

6) Channel Management: The previous services pro- 
vide local communication to the mobile node, but do not 
shield the user from managing links and interfaces. Two 
abstractions are fundamental to the operation of channel 
management. First, a connection is a link-layer abstrac- 
tion that is formed between two neighbors who wish to 
communicate. Presence of a connection indicates that 
a handshake has taken place between these neighbors 
signifying that both have agreed to the communication. 
Second, a channel is the end-to-end abstraction through 
which transport flows propagate. We say that the channel 
between two nodes is realized by a particular connection 
at any given time. 

Although connections can break due to mobility, the 
goal of mobility support is to preserve the channel across 
these breaks. If the user is actively communicating with 
aneighbor through a channel over a connection that fails, 
the mobile node must maintain the channel by connect- 
ing over another interface if possible (see Figure 1). Sim- 
ilarly, if a mobile node is connected to a neighbor over 
technology A and a new, better path over technology B 
is discovered, the channel should automatically switch to 
the new interface. 

7) Infrastructure Access: Enabling a mobile node to 
communicate locally is an achievement, but not if the 
local focus completely occludes remote communication. 
The ability to access the Intemet is far too critical to 
sacrifice in the name of other goals. In addition to the 
locally-oriented scheme, remote communication is nec- 
essary to complete localized networking support. 


B. Deployment Considerations 


The goals of autoconfiguration, neighbor routing, and 
channel management are not achievable by only a single 
node of a neighbor pair. Bidirectional communication 
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Fig. 1. Link-layer feedback and route failover 
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necessarily requires support from both neighbors. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible to provide localized communi- 
cation support when directly communicating with legacy 
network nodes. 

To be deployable, a localized communication scheme 
must not require support from every node in the Inter- 
net. The localized scheme can put no special require- 
ments on applications; it should allow unmodified bina- 
ries to work with existing networking APIs. One way to 
achieve this level of transparency is to isolate the scheme 
at the network layer or below, so that transport and appli- 
cation layers see the standard IP network-layer interface. 
Applications and users are presented with the illusion of 
continuous network service, with no effect other than a 
temporary aberration in service during handoffs. 

Application- and transport-layer mobility support ad- 
vocates claim that applications must see mobility events 
in order to adapt to changed network service [20], [30]. 
Note that providing the illusion of network stability does 
not necessarily preclude the potential to provide mobility 
notifications to interested applications. It only reduces 
the impact on applications that are not mobility-aware. 


4. Architecture 


We present Contact Networking’s architecture and dis- 
cuss how its individual modules fit the requirements pre- 
sented in Section 3. Since the requirements span route 
management to interface configuration, Contact Net- 
working lies at the junction between the link and network 
layers in the OSI network stack, extending into both lay- 
ers as depicted in Figure 2. Contact Networking includes 
a link-layer agnostic network layer module and several 
link-layer aware modules. The components of the net- 
work layer module manage routing and select between 
multiple paths available to a neighbor through different 
interfaces. 
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Fig. 2. Introducing Contact Networking into the OSI stack 


Components of the link-layer-aware modules moni- 
tor the environment and report discovery events and link 
transitions. For local communication, link-layer mod- 
ules also monitor link activity and inform the node when 
neighbors move out of range (i.e., a link breakage event). 
Contact Networking’s link-layer discovery mechanisms 
incorporate the functionality of the Address Resolution 
Protocol (ARP) [24], mapping IP addresses to link-layer 
addresses. 

Our description of Contact Networking architecture 
begins with its detailed component structure, as depicted 
in Figure 2. The specific architectural components dis- 
cussed are: 

A. the network database, where the mobile node 

stores its model of the environment, 

B. the IP autoconfiguration technique, which assigns 
addresses to bound interfaces, 
the Contact Naming System (CNS), a name reso- 
lution scheme for Contact Networking nodes, 
the Contact Networking approach to neighbor dis- 
covery, 
the neighbor routing component, 
the routing control, which directs interface bind- 
ing, neighbor routing, channel management and 
infrastructure access, 

G. the infrastructure access component, which Con- 

tact Networking uses to access the Intemet. 
For each architectural component, we describe its re- 
sponsibilities in fulfilling the design requirements, as 
well as how it interacts with other components. 


ey 


A. Network Database 


Contact Networking includes a database that models a 
node’s current view of the environment. This database 
is the central communication point for all parts of the 
architecture. The four basic abstractions with which it is 
populated are interfaces, links, neighbors and paths. 

e Interfaces are network attachment points on a node, 

such as Ethernet interfaces or cellular modems. 

e Links are the communication media to which inter- 
faces bind. An interface can bind to only one link 
at a time. Treating links as first-class entities makes 
it possible for the database to model both point-to- 
point links, with one neighbor per link, and broad- 
cast links, with many neighbors per link. 

e Neighbors are the nodes in the environment with 
which the user may wish to communicate. 

e Paths are a pairing of a link and a neighbor aug- 
mented with the neighbor’s address on that link. 

An interface can bind to only one link at a time. Con- 
tact Networking can simultaneously establish connec- 
tions with any and all neighbors to which it knows paths 
on a bound link. To establish communication with a 
neighbor, route control chooses a path to that neighbor 
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Fig. 3. Interfaces, Links, Paths, & Neighbors 


from the database to activate. Path activation may neces- 
sitate interface binding and IP autoconfiguration using 
the configuration state for the link in the database. Con- 
tact Networking synchronizes path activation between 
neighbors, ensuring that both neighbors use symmetric 
routes. Once bidirectional path activate is complete, the 
paths are considered connected. 

A path can be in one of four states: 

e Available - The path is believed to exist but is cur- 

rently inactive. 

e Connected - The path is currently capable of trans- 

porting packets to the neighbor. 

e Blocked - The path was connected, but is currently 

in a transient failure condition. 

e Unblocked - The transient condition has passed, but 

the path has not been reactivated. 
The blocked and unblocked states make it possible for 
Contact Networking to temporarily reroute traffic to an- 
other path while the primary path is recovering. 

To clarify these abstractions, Figure 3 depicts a net- 
work composed of two mobile nodes and one station- 
ary node. The base station simply bridges the wired and 
wireless links, and is therefore not visible to Contact Net- 
working. The stationary node has one interface, and each 
of the mobile nodes has two. There are two links in 
the figure, one IrDA and one 802.11/Ethernet. The two 
bridged segments form a single link. Each mobile node 
knows a path to the stationary node, and two paths to its 
mobile counterpart, one over 802.11 and one over IrDA. 


B. IP Autoconfiguration 

A network interface must be configured with an ad- 
dress and subnet mask before IP can use it. In traditional 
IP, providing unique interface addresses is a problem in 
its own right, requiring either configuration or protocol 
solutions [4], [6], [7], [22]. These heavy-weight solu- 
tions require significant setup time to allocate an inter- 
face address, and create another problem when consider- 
ing mobility—a transport flow cannot outlive the IP ad- 
dresses used to identify its endpoints. If those addresses 


are transient, interface-specific addresses then mobility 
is impossible. The goal of mobility is to provide a com- 
munication channel that persists beyond the lifetime of a 
single address-to-interface configuration. 

Contact Networking embraces and extends the Mo- 
bileIP approach to providing a persistent communication 
channel in the face of link mobility. A home address 
is associated with the mobile node itself with no subnet 
mask. MobileIP configures the home address on a partic- 
ular interface providing mobile networking through only 
that interface, or selectively configures the home address 
on the single interface that currently has connectivity, en- 
abling vertical handoffs [31]. Contact Networking ex- 
tends this notion to its natural conclusion, configuring the 
home address on al/ network interfaces simultaneously. 

Due to the expanded role of the home address in Con- 
tact Networking, we designate it the Globally Routable 
IP address (GRIP). Every node is identified by a unique 
GRIP. Contact Networking requires GRIPs to be perma- 
nently assigned static home addresses, so that the pres- 
ence and uniqueness of the GRIP can be guaranteed even 
when disconnected from the infrastructure. Contact Net- 
working associates each neighbor’s GRIP with its entry 
in the network database. Use of the GRIP for local com- 
munication in Contact Networking neatly sidesteps the 
problem of providing distinct addresses foreach network 
interface. Configuring the GRIP on all interfaces allows 
the mobile node to persistently communicate through all 
interfaces simultaneously. The GRIP is guaranteed to 
live longer than any communication channel. 

Using the same address on several interfaces is in di- 
rect conflict with the traditional IP addressing model in 
which one IP address denotes one network interface. Se- 
mantically, Contact Networking removes the emphasis 
that IP places on the role of the network interface. To 
Contact Networking, interfaces are transient entities, but 
the GRIP always stays the same. Since all application 
communication between nodes uses the GRIP, mobile 
nodes are accessible and successfully mobile as long as 
at least one network interface is present. The choice of 
which interface to use for a particular channel becomes a 
pure routing problem, a choice of path from the network 
database, and not a question of interface management or 
configuration. 


C. Name Resolution 


The Contact Naming System (CNS) is Contact Net- 
working’s name resolution and name-to-address map- 
ping facility. CNS names are structured exactly like 
DNS names, with textual names separated by dots. CNS 
names enable users and applications to transparently 
control the operation of Contact Networking by speci- 
fying CNS names in place of DNS names. 

Every node has a full CNS name, which is exactly 
the fully-qualified DNS name that resolves to its GRIP. 
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Agreement between CNS and DNS on the proper name 
for a node enables remote and local communication to 
use the same name. 

CNS also supports link-layer specific name aliases, 
“wildcard” aliases and service aliases that give a user 
flexibility in choosing a neighbor. Link-layer specific 
aliases combine a CNS name prefix with a suffix denot- 
ing a particular link layer. This facility enables a user to 
specify that they want, for example, bob. irda, which 
resolves to any neighbor whose CNS name starts with 
bob reachable via IrDA. The wildcard alias any can be 
used to select any reachable neighbor, perhaps addition- 
ally qualified with a link-layer specific suffix. The in- 
frared picking mechanism described in Section 2-B can 
be easily implemented with the alias any . irda. 

A node replies to queries with its CNS record, con- 
taining its name and GRIP, and possibly service infor- 
mation. For example, the node bob.cs.uiuc.edu, 
which provides print service and acts as a MobileIP for- 
eign agent, might have the following CNS record: 

GRIP: 128.174.244.37 

Name: bob.cs.uiuc.edu 

Services: printer, MIPFA 

Contact Networking attaches each CNS record to the 
corresponding neighbor record in the network database. 
Name queries that can be satisfied from the database re- 
quire no network traffic. Link-specific alias queries that 
cannot be answered from the database only result in net- 
work traffic on links of the specified type. An request to 
resolve bob . irda queries for bob only on IrDA. 

CNS is similar to other multicast name resolution 
schemes [1], [8], [19]. The main difference is in imple- 
mentation. Our goal of link-layer awareness means that 
CNS is transported by link-layer specific mechanisms in- 
stead of relying on IP multicasting support as in other 
approaches. Furthermore, the lifetime of CNS records 
is tightly coupled with neighbor knowledge in the net- 
work database. This tight coupling allows CNS records 
to be cached long-term without refreshing, as long as the 
neighbor is still present. 

Each node monitors its interfaces for CNS queries re- 
questing its configuration, although CNS may not use 
this request-reply model on every link layer. A Con- 
tact Networking node uses link-layer native mechanisms 
when available to disseminate and retrieve CNS records. 
Some links perform discovery while in the unbound 
state, so link-layer aware CNS conserves power and low- 
ers delay over an approach that uses IP to resolve names. 
Nodes with sufficient power may also actively adver- 
tise their CNS records either through a link-layer dis- 
covery method or by periodic broadcast. These adver- 
tisements enable other interested nodes to easily collect 
CNS records by passive listening. 

A node returns its CNS record in response to a the 





following types of CNS queries: 

e Name queries 

e GRIP queries, enabling reverse lookup 

e Service queries (e.g., anode that provides MobileIP 

Foreign Agent service might respond to the name 
MIPFA) 

e Wildcard queries, possibly link-layer qualified 
These CNS query types provide several ways for users to 
choose machines in their environment with which to in- 
teract, without requiring changes to IP network software 
that uses DNS names. CNS access is integrated along- 
side the normal DNS name resolution mechanism on the 
nodes, so that application name lookups try CNS resolu- 
tion before DNS. A unified name resolution API makes 
localized networking easily available to network applica- 
tions. For example, to purchase a can of Dr. Pepper™ 
from a vending machine, a user would point the infrared 
port of their device at the vending machine and point 
their web browser at http: //any.irda. The CNS 
resolver would retum the vending machine’s CNS record 
that specifies its name and GRIP. An exchange of busi- 
ness cards with another user named Bob would probably 
use the name bob to locate the GRIP of Bob’s mobile 
node. We call this “getting a GRIP” on the destination. 


D. Neighbor Discovery 

Neighbor discovery must incorporate link-layer 
awareness. Determining when another node is within the 
sphere of communication of a particular interface on a 
particular link is necessarily link-layer specific. Link- 
layer adaptation modules perform neighbor discovery 
and indicate neighbor appearance/disappearance to the 
link-layer agnostic module. Each link-layer aware dis- 
covery mechanism is tuned to the particular link, using 
native discovery mechanisms when available. This level 
of link-layer awareness provides high quality discovery 
on each link layer without compromising the generality 
of the rest of the Contact Networking system. 

What other systems term neighbor discovery, find- 
ing a reachable peer on a link, is really path discovery 
in Contact Networking. Neighbor discovery in Con- 
tact Networking is only complete after two neighbors 
have exchanged CNS records. After the exchange of 
CNS records Contact Networking updates the network 
database with a new path entry and a new neighbor en- 
try, if the neighbor is not already present. 

Contact Networking’s use of CNS records for neigh- 
bor discovery combines neighbor discovery, address 
resolution and name resolution into a single protocol. 
This combination reduces total overhead in contacting 
a neighbor, as well as allowing for long-term caching 
of name-to-IP address and IP-to-LL address mappings. 
The tight coupling of address mappings to neighbor life- 
time means that mappings need never be refreshed and 
are simply flushed when a neighbor goes away. 
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E. Neighbor Routing 


Contact Networking takes link-layer network seman- 
tics, a flat address space with one-hop communication, 
and presents it to the transport layer as a set of host- 
specific routes. This IP facade on link-local connectivity 
enables IP applications to use the localized networking 
facility equivalently to traditional IP support. 


Routing necessarily affects the address model of Con- 
tact Networking. The use of GRIPs for local commu- 
nication creates a class of local routes administered by 
Contact Networking. There is exactly one such route cor- 
responding to each neighbor in the network database. A 
local route can be inactive, serving as an indication that 
Contact Networking can provide a path to that neighbor 
on demand, or active, enabling packet forwarding across 
some connected path. 

Traditional IP routing, which views IP addresses as 
specifying a location within the intemetwork, is re- 
tained in Contact Networking for routing to remote 
destinations. The result is a bipartite routing system 
that provides maximum flexibility in routing directly to 
neighbors—via local routes—but does not lose the ability 
to interface to the Intemet with traditional routes. In- 
tegrating both styles of routing enables transitional de- 
ployment. Contact Networking mobile nodes can con- 
tact the current Intemet through access points much like 
MobileIP foreign agents that provide Contact Network- 
ing service in addition to traditional IP routing. In the 
absence of Contact Networking-enabled access routers, 
a mobile node must resort to traditional techniques for 
unreachability detection and cannot provide rapid hand- 
off when the link to the access router fails. 


F. Route Control 


Route control in Contact Networking handles on- 
demand interface binding and channel management. 
When a Contact Networking node first wishes to con- 
tact some IP address, it performs a lookup in the network 
database for a neighbor whose GRIP is that address. If 
the neighbor entry is present, its CNS record and at least 
one path will be known—the path over which the neigh- 
bor was discovered. Route control selects one of the 
available paths to connect and negotiates connection with 
the neighbor. If no record is present, the node falls back 
on traditional IP networking to find a remote route to 
the destination, possibly initiating infrastructure access 
as detailed in the next section. Route control also per- 
forms channel management by disconnecting idle con- 
nections and unbinding idle interfaces when the last con- 
nection on that interface is dropped. When better paths 
are discovered, route control actively switches channels 
to better connections. 
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Fig. 4. Infrastructure as a virtual neighbor 


G. Infrastructure Access 

Since Contact Networking views all communication 
as direct neighbor communication, some extension is 
necessary to support remote communication. Contact 
Networking treats remote communication as local com- 
munication with a virtual neighbor that represents the en- 
tire infrastructure network. This conversion of remote to 
local communication enables Contact Networking to ap- 
ply its normal mechanisms for on-demand establishment 
and channel management to infrastructure access. 

In Contact Networking, a network node that wishes 
to provide infrastructure network access to others by 
performing as a MobileIP Foreign Agent advertises 
its willingness to do so through the Contact Naming 
System. Mobile nodes that need infrastructure ac- 
cess then discover the infrastructure provider normally 
through neighbor discovery. Upon discovering an access 
provider, Contact Networking creates a virtual path to the 
virtual ncighbor that corresponds to the real path to the 
access provider (see Figure 4). 

Integrating dial-up access into this architecture is triv- 
ial. A dial-up phone number is essentially a path de- 
scription for a type of virtual path. Whenever a mobile 
node can use a dial-up interface, it is one hop away from 
the virtual neighbor. This virtual path would be stati- 
cally configured into Contact Networking, with a simple 
monitor module that “discovers” the virtual path when a 
modem is plugged in or when within GSM coverage. 

Contact Networking route lookups for IP addresses 
which do not correspond to neighbors in the network 
database are redirected to the virtual neighbor. Connect- 
ing a path to the virtual neighbor also connects its cor- 
responding real path and performs MobileIP registration 
through the neighbor on the real path. 

If a mobile node needs to maintain Internet access to 
enable externally initiated channels, Contact Network- 
ing can be configured to never drop virtual connections 
due to idleness. Normal neighbor handoff mechanisms 
would then preserve the channel to the Internet when- 
ever possible, keeping the mobile node accessible to the 
rest of the world. 
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Fig. 5. Example network from Section 5 


5. Examples 


Some simple examples serve to illustrate the operation 
of Contact Networking. For these examples, we discuss 
a hypothetical user, Prashant, with a mobile node that has 
infrared, wireless LAN and wired Ethernet interfaces. 
Prashant is a Computer Science graduate student, who 
happens to be wandering around the CS building. The 
GRIP of Prashant’s mobile node is topologically located 
on the Ethernet LAN. There is a building-wide wireless 
LAN, which has an attached DNS server and a MobileIP 
Foreign Agent, as in Figure 5. All machines on the CS 
building network are Contact Networking enabled. 

1) Simple Local Communication: In the first sce- 
nario, Prashant is walking through the Computer Science 
building, when he passes a vending machine. Feeling a 
grumbling in his belly, Prashant decides to purchase a 
bag of Fritos™. We hypothesize the existence of soft- 
ware in Prashant’s mobile node and the vending machine 
that is capable of automatically performing a small cash 
transaction. To initiate the transaction, Prashant points 
his device at the vending machine’s infrared port and 
clicks the “pay” button. A flurry of events ensues. 

The application on Prashant’s machine tries to re- 
solve the CNS alias any.irda. The IrDA-specific 
CNS module performs native IrDA discovery to detect 
the vending machine nearby. As a part of the dis- 
covery process, Prashant’s node and the vending ma- 
chine exchange CNS records containing their GRIPs 
and DNS names. As a side effect of CNS discovery, 
Contact Networking routes are created to enable on- 
demand connection of the two machines. The CNS re- 
solver on Prashant’s machine retums a struct hos- 
tent to the application, informing it that any . irda is 
in fact an alias for chips.cs.uiuc.edu with GRIP 
128.174.244.91. 

Having obtained an IP address for the desired neigh- 
bor, Prashant’s application initiates a TCP flow to the ap- 


plication in the vending machine. The first packet of this 
flow is queued while the path to the vending machine is 
connected. Since no better path to the vending machine 
is known, Contact Networking connects the IrDA path. 
A full path connection occurs: 

1) The IrDA interface on the mobile node is bound to 
the link between it and the vending machine. 

2) The mobile node establishes a connection to Con- 
tact Networking on the vending machine. 

3) Contact Networking on the vending machine ac- 
cepts the connection request and both nodes create 
local routes indicating that the channel between the 
two GRIPs is using this particular connection. 

Upon establishing the connection Contact Network- 
ing forwards the queued data packets to the vending ma- 
chine. Transaction processing then continues normally 
with no further involvement from Contact Networking. 
Prashant grabs his bag of Fritos™ and starts walking 
back to his office to write a paper about scatternet for- 
mation in Bluetooth. Within several seconds, the IrDA 
module on each machine informs Contact Networking 
that the connection has become idle. Contact Network- 
ing drops the idle connection and unbinds the IrDA in- 
terface since no other connections exist on the link. 

2) Local Communication with Handoff: On his way 
to the office, Prashant passes a soda machine and decides 
to purchase a can of Coke™ to help wash down those 
salty Fritos™. The transaction proceeds similarly, un- 
til the impatient Prashant returns his mobile node to his 
pocket, interrupting the TCP flow over IrDA. The IrDA 
module in Prashant’s mobile node informs Contact Net- 
working of the premature connection breakage. Since 
the connection was being actively used by data traffic, 
Contact Networking immediately tries to find an alter- 
nate path to the soda machine in the network database. 

Luckily for Prashant, the soda machine is also con- 
nected to an Ethernet segment bridged to the Wireless 
LAN. Contact Networking connects this alternate path. 
During the handoff procedure, no connection is avail- 
able to support the channel to the soda machine, so any 
data packets are queued. After the neighbor handoff 
completes successfully, the channel is rerouted over the 
new connection and the queued packets are retransmit- 
ted. TCP on Prashant’s node retransmits the single lost 
packet and recovers the transaction without the applica- 
tion’s or the transport layer’s awareness or participation. 
As in the previous example, the transaction completes 
normally and the connection becomes idle. Contact Net- 
working at both ends drops the connection. 

3) Infrastructure Access: On the way back to the 
office, Prashant decides to load Slashdot into Mozilla 
to check for interesting news—which can be chal- 
lenging, with a bag of Fritos™ in one hand and 
a can of Coke™ in the other. CNS resolution of 
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www.Slashdot. org fails since Prashant is nowhere 
near the Slashdot web server. When his DNS resolver 
tries to resolve www. Slashdot.org, Contact Net- 
working connects the path to the DNS server to complete 
the resolution, which returns an IP addresses for Slash- 
dot’s web server. 

In this case, the first TCP packet of the flow is not des- 
tined for a neighbor in the network database, so Contact 
Networking connects its virtual path to the Internet: 

1) Virtual path connection activates the underlying 

path to the Foreign Agent on the wireless LAN. 

2) Once the Contact Networking connection to the 
Foreign Agent is established, MobileIP registra- 
tion takes place. 

3) When registration is complete, the virtual path is 
considered to be connected. 

The TCP packet is finally forwarded over the newly es- 
tablished channel to Slashdot and Prashant’s browser re- 
trieves the web page normally. Several seconds after the 
page load completes, the virtual path becomes idle, forc- 
ing MobileIP deregistration and disconnection from the 
Foreign Agent. 


6. Implementation 


The prototype implementation of Contact Networking 
is developed on Linux atop a modified kemel. The im- 
plementation supports three different link types: infrared 
(IrDA), Ethernet and 802.11. The centerpiece of the im- 
plementation is the Connectivity Manager, a userspace 
daemon that runs on each Contact Networking node. 
Transparent application access to CNS is realized by an 
extension for the name service switch library. 
A. Kernel Modifications 

We extended the Linux 2.5 kemel by providing a 
mechanism for wireless interface drivers to export events 
to userspace programs. This extension became Wireless 
Extensions version 14 and has since been integrated into 
the development series Linux kernel at version 2.5.7, as 
well as back-ported into the stable kemel series at ver- 
sion 2.4.20. One event type we included in the Wire- 
less Extensions is link-layer delivery failure notification. 
The drivers for Orinoco 802.11 cards (orinoco-_cs), 
Aironet cards (airo_cs) and cards based on the Inter- 
sil PrismII chipset (hostap_cs) were modified to send 
these notification events. These driver modifications are 
in various stages of integration into the kemel sources. 


B. Connectivity Manager 

In Contact Networking, each computer hosts a Con- 
nectivity Manager (CM) that configures its network in- 
terfaces and coordinates its discovery of and connection 
to neighbors, as well as maintaining the Contact Net- 
working network database. The CM provides a common 
rendezvous point between user programs, the network 
stack and the routing tables. 


I) Management and Adaptation Layers: The CM 
is organized as a process that reacts to asynchronous 
events. Low-level events are passed up from the link- 
layer specific adaptation modules, collectively denoted 
the adaptation layer, to the link-layer agnostic manage- 
ment layer. The management layer responds to events by 
directing the adaptation modules to connect or discon- 
nect paths, or by modifying the network database. The 
management layer also responds to application name res- 
olution queries from the Name Service Switch (NSS) in- 
terface (see Section 6-C), searching the network database 
for appropriate CNS records. 

Adaptation modules signal the management layer 
when the following events occur: 


e An interface is inserted/removed from the node 

e A link is discovered/lost 

e A neighbor is discovered/lost 

e Apath to some neighbor is discovered/lost 

A path has changed state 

e Aconnection request was received from a neighbor 


In response to these signals, the management layer uses 
an abstract API to manipulate interfaces, links, and paths. 
Each adaptation module provides a concrete implemen- 
tation of the abstract API with behaviors appropriate to 
its link technology. The management layer uses these 
APIs to direct an adaptation module to bind/unbind an 
interface to a link, connect/disconnect a path on a bound 
link, or reject/accept a connection request from a neigh- 
bor by connecting the retum path. 

Contact Networking takes an approach different from 
that of traditional IP in providing network layer services. 
Contact. Networking is aware of the characteristics of 
each link layer and uses link-layer specific functionality 
to provide better network service. Contact Networking 
has a link-layer specific adaptation module for each sup- 
ported link type. Adaptation modules implement CNS 
querying and neighbor discovery in a lightweight man- 
ner, using native link-layer discovery mechanisms when 
available. Link-layer modules also inform the CM of dy- 
namic interface insertion and removal or conditions that 
represent failure of a connection. 

Link-layer modules also provide mechanisms to form 
connections to neighbors — path connection sets up bidi- 
rectional connectivity with the neighbor over the cho- 
sen path, binding an available interface to the path’s link 
if necessary. Once a path is connected, the link-layer 
module monitors the connection for breakage with link- 
native mechanisms (e.g., failure to receive an acknowl- 
edgment on 802.11). Link-layer connection break in- 
dications cause the CM to reroute the channel to that 
neighbor over another path, if possible. Removal of a 
bound interface also causes rerouting to occur for any 
channels using that interface. The adaptation modules 
monitor connections for idleness and signal the manage- 
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ment layer to drop the connection. Disconnection tears 
down the neighbor connection, causing the interface to 
unbind from the link upon disconnecting the last con- 
nection. Unbinding and powering down the interface at 
the earliest possible time enables powerconservation and 
allows the interface to be used to bind to other links. 

All link-layer adaptation modules use a Linux rt - 
netlink socket to monitor interface creation events 
[28]. This enables each adaptation module to report in- 
terface discovery/loss events to the management layer. 

The interface management aspect of Contact Network- 
ing is similar to Physical Media Independence (PMI), 
“an architecture for dynamically diverse network inter- 
face management” [14]. PMI observes the availability of 
network interfaces and informs applications of changes 
in interface state and availability, as well as coordinating 
a vertical handoff of the default route. Unlike the active 
interface management of Contact Networking, PMI pas- 
sively reacts to network interface state changes. 

2) IrDA Adaptation Module: The IrDA [17] adapta- 
tion module uses mechanisms native to IrDA and IrNET 
to provide services to the management layer. IrDA has a 
native discovery mechanism and a link-layer attribute ex- 
change protocol (Ir[AP). Path connection is realized by 
IrNET, which uses synchronous PPP for control, operat- 
ing directly on IrDA frames. IrNET generates events to 
signal the IrDA adaptation module. 

Upon receiving an IrNET discovery event, the IrDA 
adaptation module uses IrI[AP to exchange CNS records 
with the new neighbor and delivers the resulting CNS 
record along with a neighbor discovery signal to the man- 
agement layer. Since IrDA is a point-to-point technol- 
ogy, paths and links are unified in the IrDA adaptation 
layer. The architectural constraint of binding an interface 
to at most one link at a time mirrors the point-to-point na- 
ture of the link layer in Contact Networking. When the 
corresponding IrDA neighbor un-discovery event is re- 
ported from IrNET, the adaptation module reports both a 
lost path and a lost link event to the management layer. 

Link block and connection request events are passed 
unmodified up to the management layer. The adaption 
layer maps link-layer identifiers into the database entry 
for the path corresponding to the blocked connection or 
the requesting neighbor. 

The IrDA adaptation module, when instructed to con- 
nect a path by the management layer, forks a child 
pppd on the IrNET control channel. The pppd “con- 
nect script” argument is actually directions for IrNET to 
choose which neighbor to connect. The binding com- 
pletes when the IrNET event channel reports successful 
connection, which is signaled to the management layer. 
If PPP/IrNET connection fails, the pppd will exit pre- 
maturely and the IrDA adaptation module notifies con- 
nection failure to the management layer. 


To force disconnection, the IrDA adaptation module 
simply kills the child pppd. When the connection has 
finally shut down, IrNET will report disconnection on its 
event channel, at which time the IrDA adaptation mod- 
ule marks the interface in the network database as once 
again available for binding to other links and reports dis- 
connection to the management layer. 

Forking a child pppd process for neighbor connec- 
tion is a heavyweight procedure, so using IrIAP to ex- 
change CNS records below IP provides low latency dis- 
covery, avoiding IP setup altogether. On a connection- 
oriented link layer like IrDA or Bluetooth, it is unclear 
how one would perform network-layer discovery. To 
which neighbor do you connect your link layer before 
sending, say, an ARP request? Contact Networking’s 
link-layer awareness enables support for discovery on 
connection-oriented link layers. 

3) Ethernet/802.11 Adaptation Module: 802.11 [13], 
besides being wireless, is as different from IrDA as pos- 
sible. 802.11 provides a simple datagram-delivery-port 
abstraction, with no additional frills builtin. These facil- 
ities must then be directly coded in the 802.11 adaptation 
module. Interestingly, the additional code this creates is 
traded for code the IrDA module uses to monitor the ex- 
temal pppd. Both modules weigh in at almost exactly 
2000 lines of C. 

The 802.11 layer requires protocol support to handle 
many issues that IrNET/IrDA does not. Consequently, 
we devised a set of protocol commands that are encod- 
able in a trivial subset of XML to facilitate easy com- 
munication between neighbor adaptation modules. This 
message encoding is used for CNS transport, path con- 
nection, path disconnection and idleness monitoring. 

Lacking IrIAP, the 802.11 adaption module must pro- 
vide an alternate means to exchange CNS records. A 
UDP broadcast request/reply protocol enables the adap- 
tation layer to query the CNS records of its neighbors 
on a link or reply to their CNS queries. Since CNS 
record exchange must precede any connection between 
two neighbors on the link, a CNS request necessarily 
contains an advertisement for the source. Neighbors use 
the CNS request/reply as an opportunity to record MAC 
addresses and GRIPs. The adaptation layer creates an 
ARP table entry for the neighbor’s GRIP with the discov- 
ered MAC address. The ARP entry’s lifetime is coupled 
to the CNS record, avoiding ARP resolution altogether 
for a neighbor whose MAC address is already known. 

Neighbor CNS records discovered over 802.11 are im- 
mediately reported to the managementlayer. Unlike with 
IrDA, it is possible to discover many paths to different 
neighbors on the same 802.11 link. Path connection for 
802.11 requires only a simple handshake of XML com- 
mands to ensure bidirectional connectivity, so connec- 
tion is much lighter weight and lower latency than IrDA. 
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The 802.11 adaptation module monitors an rt- 
net link socket for Wireless Event reports, specifi- 
cally packet delivery failure notifications from the de- 
vice driver. The device driver reports the unreachable 
neighbor’s MAC address, which is used to locate the path 
corresponding to that neighbor in the network database. 
Currently, the prototype treats a single failure indication 
as path blockage and reports it as such to the manage- 
ment layer. Future work will analyze this decision to de- 
termine if some level of hysteresis may provide better 
performance than single-packet-loss path blockage. 

Although connection establishment needs only a sim- 
ple request/reply and a single route creation, connec- 
tion monitoring for 802.11 is greatly complicated over 
IrDA. In IrDA, monitoring the interface’s send/receive 
packet counters is sufficient to indicate idleness of link 
and path. In 802.11, it is possible to connect many paths 
over the same interface, so that it is impossible to deter- 
mine which path or paths are idle by simply examining 
the packet send/receive counters. Our prototype uses the 
Linux iptables firewall support to add an iptables rule for 
each connection that only recognizes traffic on that con- 
nection. The adaptation layer can determine connection 
idleness by reading the iptables rule’s packet counter. 

The iptables rules created by the 802.11 adaptation 
layer are a rather problematic piece of state in that they 
can outlive the CM process. While under development 
and prone to crashing, the CM tends to litter the iptables 
with stale rules. To avoid this problem, the adaptation 
layer forks a child process that clears out all associated 
iptables rules when/if the CM exits unexpectedly. 

Path disconnection is relatively simple. At the man- 
agement layer’s behest, or in response to a neighbor’s 
disconnect request, the 802.11 adaptation layer destroys 
the corresponding route and iptables rule and sends a dis- 
connect command to the neighbor. After the neighbor 
confirms disconnection, the final path disconnect notifi- 
cation can be reported to the management layer. 

A future goal for the 802.11 adaptation module is to 
support access point scanning to determine the Extended 
Service Set Identifiers (ESSIDs) of nearby access points. 
Each distinct ESSID discovered can be modeled as a dis- 
tinct link in the network database. Although we added 
access point scanning support to Wireless Extensions 
v14, time did not allow completely integrating this fea- 
ture into the prototype. 

4) Virtual Adaptation Module: This adaptation mod- 
ule exists to support infrastructure access via virtual 
paths to the virtual neighbor. To Contact Networking, 
the single virtual neighbor represents the entire Internet. 
In Figure 4, the mobile node has two paths available to 
the infrastructure through different providers. When in- 
formed of the discovery of a path P to a neighbor N that 
advertises infrastructure service, the management layer 


directs the virtual adaptation module to create a corre- 
sponding virtual path P’ with the virtual neighbor as its 
destination. The path P’ is dependent on P, so that de- 
struction of P causes destruction of P’. Semantically, 
this path dependency asserts that infrastructure access on 
the path P’ is only possible while P is reachable. The de- 
pendency relationship between P’ and P implicitly cap- 
tures the fact that the node must direct packets destined 
for remote hosts through its neighbor NV. 


Requests from applications to contact non-neighbors 
are treated as requests to contact the virtual neighbor. 
When the user requires remote access, the normal path 
selection mechanisms in the management layer choose a 
virtual path P’. Connection of P’ causes connection of 
the underlying real path P and initiates MobilelP regis- 
tration through the neighbor N that P reaches, as well as 
creation of a default route with next hop N. 


Virtual paths are monitored just like other paths. 
Therefore, vertical handoff for remote communication 
naturally falls out as an effect of neighbor handoff be- 
tween virtual paths. When applications communicate 
with remote hosts, Contact Networking sees traffic over 
the virtual connection to the virtual neighbor. A break of 
the underlying connection is treated as a break of the vir- 
tual connection, which will cause the management layer 
to reroute the infrastructure channel over an alternate vir- 
tual path to some other infrastructure access provider. 


5) Packet Handling: Contact Networking uses on- 
demand path connection and interface binding to pro- 
vide maximum flexibility with minimum resources. To 
provide on-demand path connection, the CM requires a 
mechanism to intercept packets from local applications 
for neighbors to which it has valid paths. We call this 
mechanism the demand channel. Additionally, the de- 
mand channel must also be capable of capturing any non- 
local packets to support the virtual neighbor. Captured 
packets are queued until a path to the destination can be 
connected and then forwarded over the fresh connection. 


The demand channel is implemented as a set of routes 
in the kernel routing table, one per neighbor, that points 
into a universal tunnel interface. The Linux universal 
tunnel is a device driver that attaches a network interface 
to a device file. Packets routed through the interface by 
the kernel may be read from the file and packets written 
to the file appear to have been received on the network in- 
terface. Packets thus captured are buffered in user-space. 


Contact Networking also needs a mechanism to resend 
packets that it buffers during interface binding and path 
connection. Simply writing the packets into the universal 
tunnel will not suffice, since the mobile node is probably 
not configured to support packet forwarding. Our CM 
prototype uses a raw IP socket to inject unmodified cap- 
tured packets into the network stack. 
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C. Application CNS Interface 


The final piece to complete the Contact Network- 
ing architecture is a transparent application interface to 
CNS. Name resolution in Linux is handled through the 
Name Service Switch (NSS) library. NSS dispatches 
name/address queries to multiple name services, notably 
DNS and NIS. Contact Networking inserts a CNS name 
resolver into the NSS configuration, so that application 
queries try CNS before other naming services. Applica- 
tion queries are coded in XML and sent to the CM. 

The name mapping component of the CM first tries to 
resolve queries from the network database. Failing that, 
any action taken to resolve the name is dependent on its 
structure. If the name ends in a suffix that identifies it as 
a link-layer specific alias—Currently irda for IrDA and 
wlan for 802.1 1—the name is passed to the appropriate 
adaptation module for on-demand resolution. The link 
agnostic suffix adhoc specifies that all adaptation mod- 
ules should try to resolve the name on their links. Oth- 
erwise, the name mapping component retums a failure 
indication to NSS, which then continues to try to resolve 
the name with other name services as normal. 

The wildcard alias any is handled by matching some 
appropriate neighbor entry in the network database. It 
is possible for naming conflicts to occur with wildcard 
aliases. For example, any . irda probably resolves to a 
single neighbor, but any. wlan or any. adhoc poten- 
tially aliases a large number of neighbors. When name 
ambiguity occurs, the name mapping component cur- 
rently reports a “name not unique” error back to the orig- 
inal application. A more powerful mechanism for name 
disambiguation, possibly with user assistance, is a topic 
for future work. 


7. Conclusions and Future Work 


The main contribution of Contact Networking is to 
provide a complete solution for communication manage- 
ment on a local scale. Support for naming, routing, chan- 
nel management and interface configuration in Contact 
Networking place localized networking on par with tra- 
ditional Intemet mobility. Contact Networking provides 
everything necessary for neighbor communication in the 
absence of the usual infrastructure service, while pre- 
serving ease of integration with the Internet when avail- 
able. Unlike earlier work, Contact Networking is not de- 
pendent on the presence of the Internet for operation. 

Contact Networking realizes the goals of a mobile 
node with multiple wireless interfaces through the ap- 
plication of link-layer awareness. Support for local com- 
munication differentiates Contact Networking from tra- 
ditional mobility solutions that are infrastructure depen- 
dent. The Contact Naming Service provides on-demand 
naming and basic service discovery using link-layer na- 


tive support. There are some important avenues we in- 
tend to explore to enhance Contact Networking. 

Flexible Network Support for Mobile Hosts [35] ex- 
tends MobileIP with support for multiple packet deliv- 
ery methods, including MobileIP with or without re- 
verse tunneling and/or route optimization, and regular 
IP. A mobile policy table enables selective mobility on 
a per-flows basis. Further, Flexible extends the MobileIP 
home agent to allow a mobile node to extend this flow- 
granularity routing support back to the home agent. The 
Flexible home agent enables different traffic flows to be 
routed to different care-of-addresses of the mobile node. 
In this way, Flexible enables mobile support for multiple 
interface remote communication. 

Integration of Contact Networking and Flexible into 
a single system, along with a policy control to direct 
which traffic should use which interface, is an interest- 
ing avenue of future research. Allowing users to express 
preferences for network service to the CM would greatly 
increase the usability and applicability of the system. 

Currently we are improving the interface management 
mechanisms present in Contact Networking. The ap- 
proach we call co-link configuration will allow two de- 
vices to negotiate common link-layer binding configu- 
ration for shared interfaces. Co-link uses one interface 
to bootstrap others. For example, two PDAs could use 
IrDA to exchange a frequency and encoding key for se- 
cure 802.11 communication. 

With no authentication, the local discovery and route 
management components of Contact Networking enable 
a local attacker to masquerade as an Internet host of the 
attacker’s choice. This vulnerability is a consequence of 
the absence of infrastructure support and can be seen as a 
magnification of the ARP security hole [2]. Peer-to-peer 
authentication approaches from ad hoc networking could 
address this issue in Contact Networking [12]. 

Other work has suggested transport protocols that can 
aggregate bandwidth from multiple interfaces simultane- 
ously [11], [16]. Contact Networking provides a frame- 
work for discovery of multiple paths that these protocols 
can use. We are investigating the integration of Contact 
Networking with an aggregating transport protocol. 

Many network services have static or infrastructure- 
dependent configuration. Notable among these services 
is DNS. A node is usually configured statically with a 
set of DNS servers. DNS, and similar services, could 
possibly benefit from the local service discovery model 
that CNS makes available. A mobile node that wishes to 
avoid the expense of remote communication could then 
use local DNS servers that it discovers through CNS. 
Generalization of this approach to other services with 
similar requirements would also be useful. Use of an 
IP-based protocol for service discovery, such as SLP 
[34], necessitates IP configuration before service discov- 
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ery may take place. An IP-based protocol cannot, there- 
fore, be used to bootstrap IP. 


Availability 


We regret that we are unable to make our prototype 
available at this time. The current lack of documentation 
makes it nearly impossible for outside interests to install 
the prototype. We do intend to make Contact Networking 
available soon; interested parties should contact the first 
author at ccarter@uiuc.edu. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design and implementation 
of service-oriented network sockets (SoNS) for 
accessing services in a _ dynamically changing 
networked environment. A_ service-oriented network 
socket takes a high-level description of a service and 
opportunistically connects to the best provider of that 
service in the changing characteristics of a mobile 
system. An application states its high-level service 
requirements as a set of constraints on the properties 
required in a suitable resource and SONS continuously 
monitors, evaluates and compares the available 
resources and (re-)connects to the resource that best 
satisfies the specified constraints. 

Unlike content-based routing systems, SONS is an 
end-host system, interposed at the session-binding 
layer, and offers connection-oriented semantics. SoNS’ 
interface allows an application to tailor the planning 
policy used to establish and rebind a network session. 
SONS is based on an extensible architecture to leverage 
the wide-range of emerging technologies for 
discovering and locating resources in a mobile system. 

SONS integrates a service-oriented abstraction with 
the traditional operating system interface for accessing 
network services, making it simpler to develop 
pervasive, mobile applications. We present an 
implementation for a mobile handheld device, analyze 
the performance of our system and describe an 
application to demonstrate the utility of our system. 


1 Introduction 


Advances in digital electronics over the last decade 
have made computers faster, cheaper and smaller. This 
coupled with the revolution in communication 
technology has led to the development and rapid market 
growth of embedded devices equipped with network 
interfaces. It has also promoted the development and 
widespread use of battery-operated portable computers, 
allowing users to carry their computation resources and 
tasks with them. 

These advances have led to the recent activity in 
pervasive systems [1][2]. MIT’s project Oxygen [22], 
and related pervasive computing projects elsewhere, 
aim to define computational environments that would 
allow users to carry their mobile handheld devices from 
one networked environment to another, possibly 


disconnected, environment while providing 
personalized ubiquitous access to services in the 
environment of the user. 

Such a system must be able to continuously adapt 
to changes in user locations and needs, respond both to 
component failures and newly available resources, and 
maintain continuity of service as the set of available 
resources change. This requires more than service 
discovery [3] or simple content-based routing [4]; it 
necessitates a certain degree of planning involving 
continuous reevaluation of available alternatives, as 
well as heuristic compromises to best address the 
application’s requirement using imperfect resources in 
the changing environment of the application [5]. 

Such opportunistic access to system resources is 
contrary to what is offered by traditional mobile 
systems [6] that aim to preserve access to a mobile host 
as the characteristics of the system change. Such 
systems do not cater to context-aware applications 
[S)[1][2] that desire to access the best provider of a 
service (henceforth referred to as a resource) in their 
environment, rather than maintaining access to a 
particular host. 

Traditionally, such a context-aware application 
must itself provide the planning involved in accessing 
the best available service-provider in its environment. 
Such applications typically contain a _ planning 
component that continuously reevaluates the available 
alternatives and provides access to the best available 
service-provider. These planning components often 
employ a resource discovery system to find the 
available alternatives and use the operating system 
socket interface to establish and rebind network 
connections as better alternatives become available. 
Most context-aware and adaptive applications layered 
on top of traditional operating systems and network 
routing architectures are examples of this model [7]. 

Where the above-mentioned model has the virtue 
that the application is free to use any arbitrarily 
complex planning policy befitting its requirements, 
allowing the underlying system to be policy-neutral, it 
requires every application to be capable of discovering, 
monitoring, evaluating and comparing the available 
alternatives in order to utilize the best available service- 
provider in its environment. In a pervasive computing 
environment, where such opportunistic access to 
service-providers is a norm, it is clearly desirable to 
separate this complexity in a re-usable planning layer 
that can be employed by different applications to 
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opportunistically access resources in a dynamically 

changing networked environment. 

Among the existing systems, the Intentional 
Naming System (INS) [4] comes closest to achieving 
this goal. The late binding architecture of INS allows an 
application to send intentional datagrams that carry a 
description of the properties of the required service, 
instead of the network address of a host, and an overlay 
of INS resolvers route these datagrams to the hosts that 
match the service description. Where this scheme of 
integrating service location and message routing 
alleviates an application from the task of continuously 
monitoring its environment and rebinding its network 
connections when a better altemative becomes 
available, INS provides limited planning for choosing 
the closest match to application requirements when 
more than one resource matches a service description. 
In this case INS simply relies on an application-level 
anycast to all the matching resources. 

Even though it is conceivable that a more elaborate 
scheme could lead to more informed routing decisions, 
this approach of handling the dynamism of the system 
at the routing level inherently suffers from the 
following problems. 

e The planning policy, used to select the best match to 
application requirements, is hidden from the 
application in the routing infrastructure and, worse, 
distributed in the network. Therefore, it cannot be 
tailored to suit the requirements of the various 
different applications found in a pervasive mobile 
system. 

e Such content-based routing systems [4][8] only 
provide connection-less datagram semantics; every 
datagram carries the required service description 
which is resolved by, often an overlay of, network 
resolvers to deliver the message to an appropriate 
host. Therefore, such systems lack application-level 
session semantics, in that there is no concept of an 
application-level connection; two _ successive 
datagrams generated by an application can be routed 
to two different hosts, transparently to the application. 
This coupled with the characteristic fluctuations in the 
performance of wireless links and mobile hosts, 
means that an application has little control over which 
resource gets accessed, precluding applications with 
inherently connection-oriented semantics e.g. multi- 
media streaming applications. Such a system is also 
prone to thrashing between service-providers in the 
presence of frequent performance fluctuations and 
node failures. 

eFrom a performance point of view, content-based 
routing, performed by resolving complex service 
descriptions at every hop in an overlay network, is 
considerably slower than traditional address-based 
network routing [4] since it introduces the cost of 
resolving a service description to a network address in 
the critical path of message delivery. Furthermore, 


including a full service description of the required 
service with every network message is wasteful of the 
scarce bandwidth available in a wireless network. 

e Finally, content-based routing systems introduce a 
new API for network communication [4][21], which 
is often different from the traditional operating system 
interface, for accessing services in the system. 

We propose Service-oriented Network Sockets 
(SoNS) to access services in a highly dynamic 
networked environment. A service-oriented network 
socket takes a high-level description of a service and 
opportunistically connects to the best provider of that 
service in the changing characteristics of a mobile 
system. An application states its requirements as a set of 
constraints on the properties required in a suitable 
resource and SoNS continuously monitors, evaluates 
and compares the available resources and (re-)connects 
to the resource that best satisfies the specified 
constraints. 

Unlike content-based routing systems, SoNS is an 
end-host system, interposed at the session-binding 
layer, and offers connection-oriented semantics. Most 
importantly, SoNS allows an application to configure, 
and even replace, the planning policy used to evaluate 
and compare available altematives and the semantics 
used for rebinding a network connection when a better 
alternative becomes available. SoNS integrates a 
service-oriented abstraction with the traditional 
operating system interface for accessing network 
services, making it simpler to develop pervasive mobile 
applications. 

We favor this approach over a content-based 
routing scheme as it handles the dynamism of a mobile 
system at the stage of binding a network connection at 
an end-host, and hence 1) offers connection-oriented 
semantics 2) does not introduce the overhead of 
resolving a service description in the critical path of 
network communication, 3) does not require a service 
description to be carried with every network message, 
and 4) does not require any changes to the network 
routing architecture. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 identifies the design goals for SoNS and 
Section 3 describes the architecture of SoNS. Section 4 
describes the operation of the SoNS constraint parser, 
section 5 describes the SoNS resource discovery 
framework, section 6 describes the architecture of the 
module used to evaluate resources and section 7 
presents the support for network connection migration. 
In section 8 we describe the API exported by a service- 
oriented network socket and present a representative 
context-aware application built using SoNS. Section 9 
describes the implementation of SoNS for a mobile 
handheld device, and section 10 presents performance 
analysis and evaluation. Section 11 describes related 
work and, finally, in section 12 we conclude the paper 
and outline future directions of our research. 
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2 Design Goals 


In order to identify the goals for a system designed 
to provide opportunistic access to services in a 
dynamically changing system, we consider a simple 
example application of such a system. 

In our example, a video-stream played by a user’s 
handheld device is automatically redirected to the 
nearest display as she moves in an environment 
populated with displays, possibly from different 
vendors and conforming to different standards. In order 
to provide this follow-me-video functionality, the 
application requires opportunistic access to the nearest 
display of a decent size, located in the same subnet as 
the user. Furthermore, though the application requires 
access to a better display as soon as one becomes 
available, it would not like the video-stream to be 
switched between displays due to transient fluctuations 
in their access latency or when a display device is 
quickly carried past it by another user. Finally, the 
application must be notified before a session is migrated 
to a new resource so that, for instance, it can transfer 
some application-specific state to the new resource to 
resume access to the service or to even decline the 
rebinding suggestion all together. 

In order to support such applications, our system 
must meet the following goals. 

e Resource Discovery and Selection: The system 
must be able to discover resources based on a high- 
level service specification. Additionally, the system 
must define a planning framework capable of 
evaluating and comparing the properties of available 
alternatives in order to find the closest match to 
application requirements. 

e Expressiveness: An application must be able to state 
its requirements such that they can be used for both 
discovering and, subsequently, comparing _ the 
suitability of available alternatives. An application 
must be able to state the attributes required in a 
suitable resource, the range of acceptable values for 
each attribute, the preferred values for an attribute and 
the relative importance of each attribute to the 
application. 

e Extensibility: In order to support a diverse set of 
applications in a variety of network characteristics 
and standards, the system must not enforce any fixed 
policies that could limit the use or efficacy of the 
system. Instead, the system must define an 
architecture that may be extended to handle different 
application requirements, network characteristics and 
standards. 

e Connection Rebinding Semantics: It must be 
possible for an application to configure the semantics 
of rebinding a network session when a_ better 
alternative becomes available. Based on our target 
applications, we identify the following parameters to 





provide an application with the flexibility to configure 
the semantics of session rebinding. 

o Context It must be possible for an application 
to configure the context within which it wants to 
find the best resource for its requirements e.g. 
current subnet, current room. 

o Agility: It must be possible for an application 
to configure the agility with which it wants the 
system to react to valid changes in its context. 

o Hysteresis: It must be possible for an 
application to configure the hysteresis of the 
system, indicating how long the system should 
wait before reacting to a change, in order to avoid 
reacting to transient fluctuations that are not of 
interest to an application, and to protect against 
thrashing. 

o  Application-notification: It must be possible 
for an application to register a call-back method, 
which is invoked by the system to notify the 
application about the availability of a better 
alternative. This notification can be used by the 
application to prepare for the rebinding of the 
network session. It must also be possible for the 
application to decline the suggestion of rebinding 
the session to the new resource. 

e Performance: Where the system must include a 
planning function capable of evaluating and 
comparing a set of resources competing against 
application requirements, this planning task must be 
fast enough to quickly respond to changes in the 
system. Furthermore, as our system is interposed at 
the operating system socket level, it must be 
comparable in performance with the traditional 
socket-based communication. Finally, it must not 
introduce an overhead for applications that do not 
require service-oriented communication. 


2.1 Service-oriented Network Sockets 


Our service-oriented network session layer includes 
an attribute-based discovery framework for discovering 
resources in the system, as well as an evaluator module 
for computing the suitability of available alternatives 
against application requirements. 

Since a network socket provides a portal between 
an application and the network communication support 
of an operating system, it presents a natural interface for 
incorporating application-level policies for establishing 
a service-oriented network connection by discovering 
and evaluating the available alternatives. 

Service-oriented Network Sockets offer an 
additional socket domain that takes a high-level service 
specification as the destination name, instead of a 
network address, and defines additional socket options 
to configure the rebinding semantics for the service- 
oriented session. Using this interface, applications 
configure a network socket with an appropriate context, 
agility and hysteresis, and connect the socket by 
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Figure 1: SoNS System Architecture 


providing a service description to open a service- 
oriented network session. Using these application-level 
semantics, SoNS locates the most appropriate resource 
in the given context and establishes a network 
connection. If any subsequent changes in the system 
render another resource more suitable for application 
requirements, in accordance with the agility and 
hysteresis semantics of the application, SoNS notifies 
the application and migrates the session to the better 
alternative. 

A service description is expressed as a set of 
constraints on the properties of an acceptable resource. 
As opposed to the resource discovery systems that find 
a resource by performing an exact pattern-match on its 
attribute-value pairs [3][4], the use of a constraint 
language in SoNS, for stating an evaluation criteria, 
offers the flexibility to evaluate and compare the 
altematives available in a given context in order to find 
the closest match to the requirements of an application. 

The design of SoNS handles the heterogeneity of 
discovery standards and application requirements by 
using a modular and extensible architecture for resource 
discovery and evaluation. Protocols for discovering 
resources and the policy for evaluating available 
choices can be tailored according to the application 
requirements and discovery standards used by different 
resources. 

By handling the dynamism of the system at an end- 
node, SoNS does not require any changes to the 
network routing infrastructure. Therefore, as opposed to 
systems that employ application-level content-based 
routing [4] to address the dynamism of the system, 
SoNS architecture does not introduce extra routing 
complexity in the participating nodes, achieves better 
performance, and leverages the underlying network 
support for quality-of-service. 


3 System Architecture 


Figure 1 shows the architecture of a Service- 
oriented Network Sockets system. In order to facilitate 
application-specific extensibility, portability, 
accounting and _§fault-isolation, Service-oriented 
Network Sockets are implemented as a user-space 
wrapper around a traditional socket interface, instead of 
as a kernel module. 

The SoNS architecture has four components: a 
resource discovery module, an evaluator module, a 
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connection migration module, and a socket-wrapper 
module. Below we describe these modules in detail. 


3.1. SoNS Interpreter 


The SoNS Interpreter, shown in figure 2, lies at the 
heart of the system and drives the different modules of 
the SoNS architecture; it parses the constraints specified 
by an application, discovers matching resources by 
invoking the resource discovery module, invokes the 
evaluator module to evaluate the suitability of any 
matching resources, and finally, in the case when a new 
resource becomes a better choice for the application, 
notifies the application and requests the connection 
migration module to migrate the connection to the new 
resource. 

In order to allow this processing to be accounted on 
a per-connection basis, SoNS system forks a new 
Interpreter for every service-oriented network socket 
created by an application. 


3.2 SoNS Interface 


SoNS is designed as an extension of the operating 
system socket interface; it implements all the methods 
and options of a traditional AF_INET Unix socket, with 
additional options for establishing service-oriented 
network connections. 

A service-oriented network socket extends a 
traditional network socket in the following ways: 

1) The call to create an operating system socket accepts 
an additional domain, AF_SONS, for creating a 
service-oriented network socket. AF_SONS extends 
an AF_INET socket and allows an application to 
choose between (sock_stream) and UDP 
(sock_datagram) as the transport protocol for a 
service-oriented session, including support for the 
various options associated with these transport 
protocols e.g. TCP_NO_DELAY for TCP. 

2) The connect method of a service-oriented network 
socket takes a high-level service description, instead 
of a network address, to establish a service-oriented 
network session. The service description is expressed 
in a simple constraint language, described in detail 
later in the section. 

3) A service-oriented network socket can be configured 
with four additional options (as arguments to 
setsockopt), context, agility, hysteresis and 
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Figure 3: Constraints Language for SoNS 


application-callback, to tailor the session rebinding 
semantics according to application requirements. 

4) Finally, when configured with the optional 
application-callback, a service-oriented network 
socket invokes a callback method to notify (and seek 
permission of) the application before rebinding a 
network connection to a better alternative. 


33 SoNS Constraint Language. 


Though previous resource discovery systems offer 
varying degrees of sophistication for looking-up 
resources based on their attributes [9][4], these systems 
do not offer support for evaluating and comparing the 
suitability of matching resources against application 
requirements. SoNS, on the other hand, allows 
applications to specify the criteria for discovering, 
evaluating and comparing the available alternatives as a 
set of constraints expressed in a simple constraint 
language. 

Though several sophisticated constraint languages 
have been proposed in other problem domains [10], the 
constraint language used to express a_ service- 
requirement in the SoNS system achieves a delicate 
balance between the expressiveness required for 
evaluating the suitability of available service-providers 
and the simplicity of design necessitated by the paucity 
of resources available in a mobile device. 

The grammar for the SoNS constraint language is 
shown in figure 3. An expression in the SoNS constraint 
language lists the attributes that must be present in the 
selected resource, along with a range of acceptable 
values for each attribute. In order to define an 
evaluation and comparison criterion, a constraint also 
includes an operator, (less-than “<”, or greater-than 
“>””), to indicate the preferred extreme in the range of 
acceptable values; resources with attribute values closer 
to the preferred extreme are favored over the resources 
with values further away towards the other extreme. 
This approach of allowing an application to express its 
requirement as a range of acceptable values, instead of a 
single scalar value, has the following merits. 1) It 


(and (= device display) 
(> (size 15 30) 
(= color yes) 
(or (> video-streams 1) 
(= load 0))) 


Figure 4: An example constraint specification 
expressed in the SONS constraint language 


provides the flexibility to satisfy the requirements of an 
application with imperfect resources in its environment 
2) It provides the system with a yardstick to compare 
and evaluate the matching resources against application 
requirements. 3) It encourages an application to 
explicitly declare its scale of tolerance for an attribute 
value; a change k in arange L + K is more significant 
than the same amount of change k in a larger range, L 
= (K +P). 

In the case where an application is interested in the 
least or the greatest value for an attribute, irrespective 
of the specific value of the attribute, the application can 
leave the range unspecified. This could be used by an 
application to, for example, connect to the least loaded 
server in its environment, expressed as “< load”. 

SONS also allows open ended ranges in the case 
where the application is interested in having an attribute 
value to be greater than (or lower than) a certain 
threshold, but perceives no marginal gain as the value 
of the attribute moves further away from the specified 
threshold. SoNS handles this case by treating the 
unbounded end of a range as O or a large positive 
integer, depending on which side of the range is 
unspecified. 

Not all attributes of a resource required by an 
application are of the same importance to the 
application. SoNS handles this requirement by allowing 
an application to specify the relative importance of the 
listed attributes by attaching a (integer) weight with 
every attribute; an attribute with a weight of 4 is twice 
as important to an application as an attribute with a 
weight of 2. 

Attributes that are allowed to have only a single 
value, including the attributes with textual values, use 
an equality ( “=” ) operator and do not specify a range 
or attach a weight to the attribute; a resource description 
that does not match an equality constraint is simply 
rejected. Attributes that must be present in a matching 
resource, but whose value is not of interest to the 
application, are specified as a don’t care value, stated as 
ANY. 

Finally, the constraint language includes two 
logical operators, conjunction and disjunction, to allow 
individual constraint-expressions to be combined into a 
composite constraint specification. A composite 
constraint specification can have a_ hierarchical 
structure; constraints can be grouped (associated) and 
nested using braces, and the logical operators are 
distributed over nested constraints when evaluating a 
constraint. 
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Figure 5: An illustration of constraint parsing and evaluation by the SoNS Interpreter 


To illustrate the expressiveness of the SoNS 
constraint language, we show how the requirements of a 
follow-me-video application, presented in section 2, 
will be expressed in our language. Such an application 
can impose the following constraints on the display 
used by it. 1) The display must be more than 15 inches 
in size, for clear viewing, but less than 30 inches, due to 
the resolution limitations of the video-encoding scheme, 
2) it must be capable of rendering colors, 3) and should 
be either capable of displaying more than one video- 
stream simultaneously or must not be in use. These 
requirements would be expressed in the SoNS 
constraint language as shown in figure 4. It is worth 
noting that the use of an open-ended range for the 
number of video-streams supported by the display 
device implies that the application is indifferent to the 
number of streams being displayed on the screen. If the 
application prefers to use a less cluttered screen, it will 
provide a closed range, and will use the “<”operator to 
indicate that a display capable of showing fewer 
streams is preferable. Therefore, the use of a range to 
express a constraint, in fact, encourages an application 
to be more precise in defining the, often assumed, 
precincts of context-awareness. 


3.4 Semantics of Session Rebinding 


Besides the constraints specified by an application 
to define the criteria for comparing available resources 
against application requirements, SoNS also allows an 
application to tailor the semantics of rebinding the 
network session by controlling the parameters for 
detecting and reacting to changes in the system. A 
service-oriented network socket takes four additional 
options as arguments to the setsockopt library call. 
Context: An application can specify its context as a 
sub-net address, location of the looked-up resources, 
number of network hops traversed by a discovery 
message or any other metric meaningful for the 
discovery protocols part of the SoNS architecture. For 
example, the current implementation adjusts the 


SCOPE of an SLP [9] network query to limit the 
context of the discovery. 

Agility: An application can specify the agility with 
which it reacts to changes in the system by adjusting the 
frequency to probe the system for changes. The agility 
is specified as the interval between successive probes, 
stated in seconds. 

Hysteresis: An application can keep the system from 
reacting to transient changes, not of interest to the 
application, by specifying a value for hysteresis. The 
hysteresis is stated in terms of the number of probes for 
which an application requires the properties of the 
resources in its context to be consistent before SoNS 
(notifies an application and) switches the connection to 
a better alternative. 

Application-Callback: Finally, an application can 
register a callback with the socket, which, if registered, 
is used to notify the application when a better 
altemative becomes available. This notification, 
parameterized with the description (including the 
network address) of the new resource, can be used by 
an application to prepare itself to switchover to the new 
resource or to reject the change by returning a false 
value from the callback. It is worth noting that since a 
connection migration can only happen when the 
application returns control from the call-hack, the 
application can use the call-back to delay the migration 
to a “migration-safe” point in its control flow. 


4 Constraint Parsing 


The constraints specified by an application are used 
both for discovering and evaluating resources in the 
context of an application. To accomplish this, the 
constraints are parsed into a tree data-structure, which 
serves as an in-core representation of the application 
requirements for discovering and evaluating resource 
descriptions. 
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Constraints are read as a plain-text string from the 
sockaddr_sons structure passed by the application in a 
connect()socket call (refer to figure 5). The string is 
then parsed using a standard GNU _ Flex/Bison 
lexer/parser into a constraint tree. The parser makes a 
distinction between composite constraints and simple 
constraints. Simple constraint, specifying a range over 
a single attribute, are placed at the leaves of tree, while 
composite constraints, containing nested constraints 
composed by taking disjunctions (OR) and conjunctions 
(AND) of simpler constraints, are represented at the 
intermediate nodes of the tree (refer to figure 5). 

The parser also fills-in any missing bounds, 0 for 
less than constraints and a large integer for greater than 
constraints, as well as missing weights with a default of 
IP 


5 Resource Discovery 


After constructing a constraint tree, the SoNS 
interpreter invokes the discovery module with the list of 
attributes at the leaves of the constraint tree. The 
discovery module invokes the discovery protocols 
registered with it and returns the matching resource 
descriptions to the interpreter. 

The interpreter then passes this list to the evaluator 
module, which assigns each resource a score by 
comparing the values of its attributes against the 
constraints stored in the constraint tree. The evaluator 
invalidates the resource descriptions with attribute 
values outside the range specified by the application, as 
well as the resources that fail to meet an equality 
constraint. 

After the initial setup, this procedure is repeated 
every time the probe period specified by the application 
expires. An application can also force a probe/evaluate 
cycle, for instance on the command of a user. After 
receiving the score for each resource, the interpreter 
removes all the resource descriptions that were rejected 
and forms the “n-best-list” for the probe. If the 
application forced the probe (by invoking connect on an 
already connected socket), then the resource with the 
highest score is chosen from the n-best-list and the 
socket is migrated to its network address (just like the 
initial setup). However, if the probe was a normal 
periodic probe, the system enters the hysteresis phase. 
In the hysteresis phase the n-best-list from one 
probe/evaluate cycle is compared to the n-best-list 
stored from the previous cycle and the resources present 
in both new and old probes have their hysteresis value 
increased by one. Resource(s) with a hysteresis value 
greater than the hysteresis value specified by the 
application are separated and the connection is migrated 
to the network address of the resource with the highest 
score. In the case where an application has registered a 
call-back, SoNS invokes the callback method, with the 
description of the chosen resource, before performing 


the migration, and migrates only if the application- 
callback returns a true value (indicating application’s 
approval of the connection migration). Upon migration 
of the network connection, the n-best-list is reset and 
the process is started anew. 


5.1 SoNS Resource Discovery Framework 


Our target network environment often comprises of 
resources conforming to different resource discovery 
protocols, e.g. IETF SLP [9], INS [4] and SSDP [11], 
due to both commercial and technical reasons. 
Therefore, a service discovery framework based on just 
a single discovery protocol is not sufficient to discover 
the various resources found in a pervasive mobile 
system. 

SoNS handles this heterogeneity by defining an 
extensible resource discovery framework, capable of 
employing different discovery protocols to discover 
resources in the system. A discovery protocol is added 
to SoNS by registering a pointer to its look-up method, 
while SoNS performs resource discovery by invoking 
the look-up methods of all the discovery protocols 
registered with it. 

However, various discovery protocols found in our 
target environment offer different degrees of 
expressiveness for looking-up resources in the system. 
Protocols like INS [4] and SSDP [11] simply take a list 
of attributes and match them with the attributes of the 
resources being looked-up, whereas more sophisticated 
protocols like SLP [9] and SSDS [3] can perform 
complex queries containing conjunctions and 
disjunctions on nested lists of attributes, as well as 
range comparisons for attributes with numerical values. 
In order to interoperate with such diverse protocols, 
SONS translates a service specification to a very basic 
query format common to all discovery protocols. 

SoNS resource discovery framework invokes a 
constituent discovery protocol with a simple list of 
ASCII-encoded attribute names, constructed by taking 
the attribute names from the leaves of the constraint tree 
created by the SoNS parser. Upon invocation, a 
discovery protocol finds the resources containing the 
specified attributes, and returs their descriptions in a 
list of feature-sets: sets of attribute-value pairs. The 
matching resource descriptions, encoded as feature-sets, 
are passed on to the evaluator module to evaluate their 
suitability against the constraints specified by an 
application. 

It is worth noting that, in order to achieve 
compatibility with simpler protocols, this scheme does 
not require any filtering involving value comparisons to 
be performed by a discovery protocol. Rather, 
discovery protocols look-up resources by simply 
performing a pattern match on the specified attributes, 
and the suitability of a resource, based on the values of 
the looked-up attributes, is computed in the SoNS 
evaluator module. 
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Passing a query as a simple ASCII-encoded list of 
required attributes also has the virtue that it can be 
easily converted to a more ornate format, by a simple 
wrapper around the lookup interface, if required by a 
more sophisticated discovery protocol. 


5.2 Context of Discovery 


Along with a pointer to a look-up method, a 
discovery protocol can also register a pointer to a 
method for setting the scope of the network queries 
generated by the discovery protocol. This method is 
invoked by SoNS when an application specifies a 
context of interest as an option to a service-oriented 
network socket. For example, SLP and SSDS register a 
pointer to a method that sets the value of SCOPE of the 
discovery agent to configure the context of the network 
queries. Though some simpler protocols, e.g. SSDP, 
lack support for scoped queries, and hence, do not 
register this method, we believe that such support is the 
key to the scalability of a pervasive discovery protocol 
and will soon find its way in mainstream discovery 
protocols. 


5.3. Probing vs. Advertising 
A mobile device wishing to discover resources in 
its environment can either passively listen to 


advertisements by other resources in the system or can 
actively probe the network with periodic discovery 
messages. 

SoNS uses active probing as it makes it simpler to 
support application-level semantics for  session- 
rebinding. Applications configure the session rebinding 
semantics by setting 1) the frequency of probing, to 
adjust the agility with which resources are discovered, 
2) the scope of a probe message, to adjust the discovery 
context and 3) the number of probes for which the 
properties of a resource must be consistent, to set the 
hysteresis of the system. 

We favor probing over advertisements because in 
an advertisement based system the scope and frequency 
of the messages generated by a resource to advertise 
itself to the system cannot be adjusted to suit the 
requirements of any single application. Furthermore, 
with resource advertisements arriving asynchronously 
at different frequencies from various resources, there is 
no clean way to specify the hysteresis of the system. 

From a design point of view, in an advertisement- 
based system, where resources are required to 
continuously advertise themselves to the system in the 
hope that some application might be interested, 
introduces a continuous overhead of network messages 
and processing of advertisement messages even when 
there is no application listening to the advertisements. 

Finally, probing is supported by all the resource 
discovery protocols found in our target environment 
(though some protocols can also be configured to 
operate in an advertisement-based mode). 


5.4 Directory-based versus Peer-to-peer 


Discovery 


Resources can either respond to queries directly, in 
a peer-to-peer setup, or could register their descriptions 
with a directory service which could be searched to 
locate resources. 

SoNS’ extensible design does not impose a 
restriction on which of the two methods is employed by 
a constituent discovery protocol to discover resources in 
the system. However, we believe that a peer-to-peer 
model is more suitable for supporting application- 
specific session rebinding. 

Though a directory-based setup avoids query 
broadcasts, and, hence, presents a more scalable design, 
it suffers from the following limitations in a 
dynamically changing system. 1) A directory-based 
architecture depends on the availability of host(s) in the 
system that are capable and willing to answer queries 
on behalf of other resources. 2) A directory-based 
scheme introduces the overhead of keeping the 
directory state consistent with the (oft-changing) 
properties of resources in the system. 3) The directory 
service can itself cause a bottleneck in the system. Since 
in a peer-to-peer setup resources themselves report 
their, up-to-date, properties, the rate of probing provides 
an accurate mapping for the rate of adaptation expected 
by the application; this can only be guaranteed in a 
directory based system when the directory service is 
always consistent with the changes in _ resource 
properties. 


6 SoNS Evaluator Module 


The discovery framework retums all the matching 
resource descriptions returned by the various discovery 
protocols to the interpeter, which passes these resource 
descriptions to the evaluator module. The SoNS 
evaluator module performs the planning required to 
select the resource, among the available alternatives, 
that comes closest to satisfying the service requirements 
of an application. 

To motivate the evaluation strategy used by the 
SONS evaluator module, consider a situation where the 
follow-me-video application mentioned above moves 
into an environment with two displays: one closer to the 
handheld device but the other larger in size and with 
better resolution. In this situation, there is no clear 
winner (that is better than all the other available 
altematives in every aspect). A naive solution could be 
to count the number of attributes for which a resource 
“beats” other altematives and pick the resource with the 
maximum number of “wins”. However, such a solution 
not only leads to a combinatorial explosion but also 
requires every sample of attribute values to be kept for 
later comparisons according to application’s hysteresis 
requirements. 
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SoNS evaluator is designed to be simple and 
responsive to changes and does not require the attribute 
values of every resource to be preserved across multiple 
probes. SoNS achieves this by using a simple scoring 
scheme which sums-up the suitability of a resource in a 
single scalar value for efficient comparisons. 

SoNS evaluator takes a list of feature-sets, along 
with the application’s constraint tree, and returns a 
corresponding list of positive integer scores reflecting 
the suitability of each resource. A resource with an 
attribute that fails to meet an equality constraint or has a 
numerical value outside the range specified by an 
application is assigned a score of zero. 

Figure 5 shows the operation of the default SoNS 
evaluator. SoNS’ default evaluator performs a depth- 
first search of the constraint tree. On reaching a simple 
constraint at a leaf node, it extracts the value of the 
corresponding attribute from the resource’s feature-set 
and compares the value with the range specified in the 
constraint. If the value satisfies the constraint, then a 
score between 0 and | is calculated based on where the 
value falls in the valid range. If the constraint specifies 
that smaller is better, then a value equal to the lower 
bound is assigned score | and a value equal to the upper 
bound is assigned score 0, with all other values being 
assigned linearly within that range. The reverse occurs 
for constraints indicating that larger values are better. If 
the constraint specifies only equality or the ANY 
keyword, then any value fitting the constraint is given a 
score of 1. Finally, the score is multiplied by the 
constraint’s weight and retumed as the value of that leaf 
node. 

After assigning scores to the leaf nodes, scores for 
the intermediate nodes, containing conjunctions and 
disjunctions, are calculated using the following 
algorithm. An OR node acquires the score of a child 
node with the highest score in its sub-tree, while a score 
of zero is assigned if all of its children nodes have a 
score of zero. An AND node is evaluated in a 
complimentary way: the score of an AND node is 
calculated by adding the scores assigned to its child 
nodes, while any child node with a score of zero causes 
the AND node to be assigned a score of zero. The 
overall score of a resource is the score calculated for the 
root of the constraint tree using the attribute values in 
the resource’s feature-set. 

We have found this simple evaluation strategy to 
be sufficient for our purposes for the following two 
reasons. 1) It keeps the design of SoNS simple enough 
to be hosted in resource constrained mobile devices and 
2) the simplicity of the algorithm used for evaluating 
and comparing the available alternatives incurs minimal 
penalty in terms of the responsiveness of the system; 
where a more elaborate scheme could be used for 
comparing the suitability of available alternatives, it 
would increase the time spent in evaluating a resource, 
resulting in an increased latency between the time a 


viable resource become available and when the system 
recognizes its superiority. 

As described earlier, the scores retumed at each 
probe are compared by the Interpreter according to the 
hysteresis semantics of the application and a winner is 
chosen if a resource consistently scores better than other 
resources. 

The extensible design of SoNS also allows the 
default evaluation policy to be replaced by more 
efficient or specialized algorithms better suited to 
individual application requirements. An application can 
replace the default evaluation policy by registering a 
pointer to an application-specific evaluator with the 
SONS evaluation module. This allows more involved 
constraint satisfaction engines, for example as proposed 
in [12], to be employed for calculating the relative 
utility of available resources. Such planning and 
constraint satisfaction systems are a topic of our current 
research. 


7 Connection Migration Module 


Once a better resource has been selected, the SoNS 
Interpreter requests the connection migration module to 
migrate the network connection to the new resource. 

The semantics of migrating the network connection 
from one resource to another depend on both the 
stateful-ness of the service being accessed and the 
reliability guarantees offered by the underlying message 
transport protocol [13]. Migration of an unreliable 
network connection to a_ stateless service is 
accomplished by simply closing the old network 
connection and opening a fresh connection to the new 
resource. However, additional support is required for 
migrating reliable connections and for managing 
stateful services [13]. Migration of a reliable connection 
requires support for preserving the sequence of 
messages across migration, while a connection to a 
stateful service can be migrated transparently across 
resources only when the state accessed at the old 
resource is also available at the new resource in the 
form that the access to the service can be resumed at the 
new host from where it left-off at the old resource. 

The former requires a reliable transport protocol 
with support for migrating an active connection, while 
the later also requires a system for distributing and 
maintaining consistent state across replicated instances 
of a stateful service. 

This paper focuses on enabling a client to utilize 
the best provider of a service in its changing context; 
the subject of replicating and synchronizing stateful 
services has been extensively researched by others [14] 
and is not covered in this paper. 

SoNS uses the Migrate system [15] for migrating 
network connections between resources. We chose the 
Migrate system as it provides support for securely 
migrating both reliable and unreliable network 
connections, as well as a lightweight, soft-state based 
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consistency management system to support connection 
migration across stateful servers. Unlike other 
connection migration systems, like SCTP{16], that 
require the network addresses of all the potential servers 
to be known at connection setup time, Migrate allows a 
connection to be migrated to a newly available server 
using the TCP migrate options. Having said this, the 
modular design of SoNS allows other connection- 
migration systems to be used as well, though we have 
not integrated other such systems with SONS as yet. 


8 Applications 


This section describes the API of SoNS and a 
simple, yet representative, application we have 
developed to demonstrate the utility of service-oriented 
network connections offered by the SoNS architecture. 

Our test applications were developed for a Compaq 
iPAQ, fitted with a backPaQ and running familiar 
Linux. Our backPAQ is fitted with an 802.11b wireless 
card, video-camera, accelerometer and the Cricket 
Location detection system [17]. 


8.1 Follow-me-video 


We have used SONS to develop a follow-me- video 
application. A follow-me-video application running in a 
handheld device carried by a user re-directs the video 
stream to the display closest to the user as she moves in 
the system. In our test environment, all resources 
(server devices) are also fixed with Cricket Beacons to 
measure their distance relative to other Cricket-enabled 
devices (including our handheld device). 

The relevant code snippet from our example 
application, mentioned in section 3.3, is shown in figure 
6. Our example application gencrates an MPEG 1 
encoded stream and is interested in the nearest display 
with 1) Resolution: 640x800 — 1280x1600 (with 
preference for displays with higher resolution), 2) Size: 
larger than 15 inches to allow viewing from a distance, 
but less than 30 inches due to the limitation of the 
encoding resolution (with preference for a larger 
display) 

The application creates an AF_SONS domain 
socket, and specifies the following options: Context: 6"- 
Floor, Agility: 5 (seconds between probes), Hysteresis: 
3 (number of probes), Call-back: pointer to method that 
forced a base frame to be transmitted. The application 
then connects the socket by giving it a composite 
constraint specification for the properties of the display 
device. 

SoNS sets the SCOPE of the SLP user agent to 6"- 
Floor, probes the network for display devices, and 
connects to a display that scores the highest points 
among those present on the 6" floor. The distance to a 
display device is measured by invoking the Cricket 
location system (added to the system just like another 
discovery protocol). After making the _ initial 
connection, the network is probed, using SLP and 


int main(int argc, char ** argv) { 
int sockfd; 
int intopt; 
char * charopt; 
size_t opt_sz; 
sons_callback_t cbsons; 
struct sockaddr_sons sasons; 
sockfd = socket(AF_SONS, SOCK_STREAM, 0); 
intopt = 5; 
opt_sz = sizeof (int); 
setsockopt(sockfd, SOL_SOCKET, 
SO_PROBE_PERIOD, &intopt, opt_sz); 
intopt = 3; 
opt_sz = sizeof(int); 
setsockopt(sockfd, SOL_SOCKET, 
SO_HYSTERESIS, &intopt, opt_sz); 
charopt = "floor-6"; 
opt_sz = strlen(charopt) + 1; 
setsockopt(sockfd, SOL_SOCKET, 
SO_SERVICE_SCOPE, charopt, opt_sz); 
cbsons = force_b_frame(); 
opt_sz = sizeof(sons_callback_t); 
setsockopt(sockfd, SOL_SOCKET, 
SO_CALLBACK, &cbsons, opt_sz); 
charopt = 
“(and (= service display)\n” 
“(= media mpeg!) \n" 
"(> xresolution 800 1600) \n" 
"(> yresolution 640 1280)) \n" 
"(> displaysize 15 30) \n" 
"(< distance))"; 
sasons.sin_family = AF_SONS; 
memcpy(sasons.query, charopt, 
strlen(charopt)); 
connect(sockfd, (struct sockaddr *) &sasons, 
sizeof(struct sockaddr_sons)); 
//...read and write using standard socket 
4 calls... 
close(sockfd); 
return 0; 


Figure 6: Code snippet from the follow-me-video 
application developed using SONS. 


Cricket, every 5 sec and available resources are 
compared according to the hysteresis. If a better display 
becomes available, SoNS invokes the application 
callback, which forces a base MPEG frame to be 
transmitted upon migration, so that the playing of video 
at the new display can be resumed without jitter. 

Our example application also monitors the 
accelerometer embedded in the backPAQ to find out if 
the device is moving and with what speed. If the 
application discovers that the handheld device is 
mobile, the application can increase the rate of probing 
and reduce the hystersis value, according to the degree 
of movement reported by the accelerometer, in order to 
take advantage of the displays that become available for 
a short time when, for example, a user walks down a 
hallway. 
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Figure 7: The cost of a connect() call (averaged over 100 tests) increases only linearly with the number of constraints. 


9 Implementation 


SoNS was implemented in GNU C/C++ on 
GNU/Linux. The code is divided into four modules: the 
socket interface library, SoNS interpreter, wrappers for 
the resource discovery protocols, and the evaluator 
module. 


9.1. Socket Library 


The socket library code overrides the socket 
interface to offer the extended SoNS interface, and 
spawns an interpreter daemon to periodically discover 
and evaluate available resources. 

In order to provide an extended interface, we either 
needed to modify the underlying Linux libc or use a 
package that captures system calls and redirects them 
through other functions. We chose the latter route and 
specifically chose to use TESLA [18]. TESLA allows 
arbitrary handlers to be inserted between an 
application’s socket call and the underlying socket 
kemel calls, precisely matching our _ needs. 
Furthermore, the Migrate architecture, which we use for 
connection migration, also uses TESLA, so_ the 
overhead of using TESLA would be present in our 
system anyway. 

We wrote TESLA handlers to override the calls to 
socket(), connect(), getsockopt(), setsockopt(), and 
close() functions. The most interesting overridden call 
is connect(). The connect call exercises the entire 
system since it sends a message to the interpreter 
daemon telling it to force a network probe, then picks 
the best service, and finally calls connect on the 
underlying socket _ structure. getsockopt() and 
setsockopt() simply update socket-related data in the 
daemon. The interpreter daemon itself merely sits in a 
loop waiting either for an event from the TESLA 
handler or an alarm signal indicating that it should 


perform a periodic poll/evaluate cycle. 
9.2. Resource Discovery Protocols 


The interpreter invokes the run_query method of 
all the discovery protocols registered with it. The run 
query method takes an array of required attribute names 
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and retums a list of attribute-value bindings. This 
method is the sole interface between the interpreter and 
the discovery protocols so that discovery protocols can 
be easily added/replaced. 

The current implementation employs two discovery 
protocols to find resources in the system: IETF Service 
Location Protocol [9] and the Cricket Location System 
[17] (for estimating distance to available resources). We 
use the OpenSLP implementation of SLP, with the User 
Agent configured to perform discovery in a peer-to-peer 
fashion, by multicasting the query on the SLP multicast 
channel. 


10 Performance Analysis and Evaluation 


Unlike content-based routing systems, the session- 
oriented approach of SoNS moves the cost of resolving 
service descriptions from the critical path of a network 
message delivery to the stage of establishing and, 
subsequently, rebinding a network session. Therefore, 
we evaluate the performance of SoNS by measuring 1) 
how quickly it can setup a service-oriented network 
session and 2) how quickly it can rebind the network 
session when a better alternative becomes available. 

All tests were performed on a Pentium III with 
256MB of RAM running Linux 2.4. Since we wanted 
to isolate our system from network latency, we used an 
in-memory stub SLP rather than the OpenSLP SLP. 
We expect most constraint specifications to have 
between 1 and 15 elements and be a combination of 
both simple constraint specifications and composite 
constraint specifications. Our tests span this space: we 
vary the number of attributes in a straight-line set of 
simple constraint specifications and also vary the height 
of the tree of composite constraint specifications. 


10.1 Session-setup Latency 


The SoNS system adds latency in two places, at a 
socket() call where we fork a daemon and initialize all 
the discovery protocols installed in the system, and on a 
connect() call where we must decide which device is 
the best device available. 
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Figure 8: Latency (averaged over 100 tests) between the time a better alternative becomes available and the time 
SONS realizes its presence (and signals the application about its presence). 


In all of our tests, the socket call took between 2ms 
and 5ms. This is fairly high, but represents the cost of 
forking a process and all inter-process communication 
between the daemon and the SoNS TESLA handler. 

Figures 7 summarizes the cost of a connect call as 
we varied the number of constraints. The cost of the 
connect call increases only linearly as the number of 
constraints, both nested and non-nested, are increased. 
The connect latencies in our system hover around I ms, 
which, though higher than expected, is acceptable when 
amortized over the life of the connection. 


10.2 Session-rebinding Latency 


Another form of latency shows itself as the time 
between the discovery of a resource and signaling the 
application that the SoNS system has found a new best 
resource. Ideally, this should be zero, but we must 
evaluale the services returned, which has a non-zcro 
cost. Figure 8 show the time elapsed from when a call 
to run_query() method retums — with matching 
resources on the network— and when SoNS invokes the 
application-callback to notify the presence of a better 
alternative (given the hysteresis semantics). This 
latency again increases only linearly with the number of 
constraints (both for nested and non-nested constraints), 
and more importantly, hovers only around 200-500ps of 
latency. 

In order to achieve compatibility with simpler 
protocols, SoNS does not require any filtering involving 
value comparisons to be performed by a discovery 
protocol. Instead, discovery protocols return all those 
resources that contain the required attributes and the 
evaluator module performs the value comparisons to 
compute the suitability of matching resources. 
However, since all the value comparisons in this 
scheme are performed by the evaluator module, the 
evaluator must be able to efficiently compare a 
moderately large number of matching resource 
descriptions. Figure 9 shows the time spent in the 
evaluator module as we increased the number of 
resource descriptions processed by the evaluator. This 


cost increases only linearly and hovered only between 
0.8 — 1.0 msec in our tests. 

The simplicity of our system makes it suitable for 
mobile handheld device. The memory footprint of our 
system varied between 0.8 MB to 1 MB during our 
experiments. 


10.3 Evaluation 


Where our’ system achieves acceptable 
performance, we found that the following 
implementation choices incurred unwanted overhead: 

e Per-socket interpreter daemon processes, 

e Use of standard IPC between the socket wrapper 
and the per process interpreter deamon, and 

e fixed-point arithmetic. 

Our implementation would be faster if we were 
able to communicate with the daemon without copying 
through interprocess communication channels. This 
could be accomplished by using a thread library at the 
cost of making our code less portable. Secondly, we 
maintain a separate daemon process for each socket to 
allow for fine-grained accounting. However, this is 
inefficient compared to an implementation in which a 
single deamon process handles the discover/evaluate 
cycles for all the sockets, since such an implementation 
would save the cost of spawning a daemon every time a 
socket is created, and might allow for optimizations by 
batching queries by different applications. 

Finally, our system is slowed down by the use of 
the fixed-point math system we wrote for computing 
resource scores. This is because the iPAQs we include 
in our target platforms do not have floating point units 
and incur an order of magnitude performance hit on 
floating point performance. Since scoring and 
weighting is an inherently floating-point process, we 
were forced to write our own, non-optimized, 
implementation of fixed-point arithmetic. We are 
currently working on a more efficient implementation 
in the light of these observations. 
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number of services returned by the SoNS discovery 
framework. 


11 Related Work 


SONS integrates a service-oriented abstraction with 
a traditional operating system communication interface. 
Using SoNS, applications open a network connection 
with an abstract service specification, instead of a 
network address, and the system automatically connects 
the application to the most suitable server in its 
changing environment. SoNS combines resource 
discovery and evaluation with a connection migration 
system to provide application-specific opportunistic 
access to service providers. SoNS’ modular architecture 
can be extended with various resource discovery, 
location-detection, and connection migration protocols, 
and its evaluation policy can be customized to 
individual application preferences. 

Therefore, SoNS is designed to complement and 
leverage recent research in resource discovery, location- 
detection and connection migration protocols, not to 
replace such systems. In fact, SoNS was motivated by 
the desire to combine pervasive mobile computing 
technologies developed for MIT’s Project Oxygen, e.g. 
INS, Migrate and Cricket, to leverage context-aware 
applications in a mobile handheld device. 

The recent interest in pervasive computing 
environments has given rise to a proliferation of 
systems that allow resources to be dynamically 
discovered based on their attributes. As opposed to the 
white-pages style lookup offered by systems like DNS 
that simply resolve a resource name to its network 
address, such systems do not require a priori knowledge 
of some unique identifier of the resource, like its 
network address, and hence can be used to dynamically 
discover and utilize resources as they become available 
in a pervasive system. 

Such attribute-based resource discovery systems 
differ in the format used by them to describe resource 
properties, expressiveness offered by their look-up 





interfaces, whether they offer push-based or pull- 
based discovery and whether queries are mediated 
by a directory service or resolved in a peer-to-peer 
fashion in the system. In addition to the classical 
examples like Grapevine, GNS [19] and X.500 
[20], a range of industrial standards like 
Microsoft’s UPnP resource discovery protocol 
(SSDP) [11], IBM’s T-Spaces, and IETF’s Service 
Location Protocol [9], and experimental systems 
like MIT’s INS [4] and Berkeley’s SSDS [3] have 
emerged over the last few years. For example, 
where SLP offers a rich LDAP-based [20] query 
interface, systems like INS and SSDP define 
simple attribute-based resolvers that can be hosted 
in resource constrained mobile devices. 

SoNS is designed such that different discovery 
protocols can be added to its resource discovery 
module, possibly via a simple wrapper function to 
covert the SoNS attribute list to the specific format 
used by a discovery protocol, e.g. XML (used by 

Berkeley’s SSDS). 

Unlike existing resource discovery protocols that 
simply match queries against resource descriptions, 
SoNS uses an_ applications-specific evaluation 
framework that continuously monitors, evaluates and 
compares the available alternatives in order to pick the 
closest match to application requirements. Indeed, the 
problem of satisfying high-level requirements with 
imperfect resources has been extensively researched in 
the AI domain [12]. However, where systems like 
MetaGlue [12] propose to use _ general-purpose 
constraint satisfaction engines over complex utility 
functions, SoNS default evaluator is designed to be 
simple and responsive to changes in the system. 

Content-based routing systems like INS’s late 
binding architecture [4] and Information Bus [21], as 
well as application-level anycast routing systems like 
[8], allow applications to send messages without 
specifying the network address of the recipient, and 
route the messages to the appropriate server by looking 
at the content of each network message and matching 
that with the properties of the available servers. Where 
such systems offer an alternative to our approach, they 
inherently lack application-level session semantics, do 
not offer a clean interface for configuring the 
application-specific policy for resource comparison and 
session-rebinding, introduce the overhead of resolving 
service descriptions within the critical path of every 
message delivery, and, by defining their own routing 
framework, do not leverage the support for QoS offered 
by the underlying network. 


12 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper establishes the need for service-oriented 
network connection, and presents the design and 
implementation of the SoNS system. SoNS presents an 
application with an extended socket interface to open a 
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service-oriented network connection by providing a 
high-level _service-specification. When asked to 
establish a connection, SoNS discovers the available 
resources and connects the application to the resource 
that best provides that service in its context. Once 
connected, SoNS continuously monitors, compares, and 
evaluates available alternatives, and reconnects the 
application to a better alternative if one becomes 
available. 

As opposed to content-routing systems, SoNS 
moves the cost of discovering and evaluating resources 
against application requirements at the connection set- 
up time, and allows the application to exercise control 
at the level of a network session. Since the cost of 
discovery and selection in SoNS is amortized over the 
life of the network session, it allows SoNS to be 
significantly more sophisticated in terms’ of 
expressiveness, evaluation and selection of available 
resources, as compared to systems that perform 
message-level service-selection-and-routing. 

As SONS integrates support for context-awareness 
with a traditional operating system communication 
interface, we have found it much simpler to use than 
other systems that require the use of additional, and 
often several different [7], APIs to build a context- 
aware application. Though we believe that SoNS has 
the potential to become an integral part of future 
operating systems in a_ pervasive computing 
environment, it relies on the wide-spread deployment of 
network devices embedded with service advertisement 
protocols, as well as the availability of location 
detecting mechanisms to estimate the distance of a user 
with the devices embedded in her context. 

The design of SoNS pays special attention to 
extensibility in order to take advantage of the wide 
range of emerging technologies for resource discovery, 
location detection and network connection migration. 

The current design of SoNS does not include a 
security framework. Security in such a system is 
required at several levels: to protect resources against 
illegitimate access, to protect the SoNS system against 
malicious extensions, and to protect the connection 
migration system against connection hijacking. Though 
some discovery protocols, like SSDS and SLP, and 
connection migration schemes, like Migrate, define 
their own security models, we are currently 
investigating an extensible security framework that 
would allow’ security policies to be defined 
independently of the constituent modules. 

SoNS makes it simpler to develop context-aware 
applications. Our experience with SoNS has shown us 
that unlike message-based routing systems that are 
better suited to command-based applications e.g. 
“sending a document to the nearest printer”, SoNS is 
equally useful for connection-oriented applications as 
well, e.g. follow-me-video/audio. We are currently 


developing more applications to demonstrate the utility 
of SoNS in pervasive mobile environments. 
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Abstract 

In recent years, large distributed sensor networks have 
emerged as a new fast-growing application domain for 
wireless computing. In this paper, we present a 
distributed application-layer service for data 
placement and asynchronous multicast whose purpose 
is power conservation. Since the dominant traffic in a 
sensor network is that of data retrieval, (i) caching 
mutable data at locations that minimize the sum of 
request and update traffic, and (ii) asynchronously 
multicasting updates from sensors to observers can 
significantly reduce the total number of packet 
transmissions in the network. Our simulation results 
Show that our service subsequently reduces network 
energy consumption while maintaining the desired data 
consistency semantics. 


1. Introduction 

Sensor networks are ad hoc wireless networks made of 
large numbers of small, cheap devices with limited 
sensing, computation, actuation, and _ wireless 
communication capabilities. Such a network, for 
example, can be dropped from the sky on a disaster 
area to form collaborative teams of programmable 
nodes that help with rescue operations. Sensor 
networks are made possible by advances in processor, 
memory and radio communication technology, which 
enable low-cost mass-production of sensor-equipped 
wireless computing nodes. 

The sensor network paradigm is motivated by 
applications such as guiding rescue efforts in disaster 
areas, monitoring poorly accessible or dangerous 
environments, collecting military intelligence, tracking 
wild-life, or protecting equipment and personnel in 
unfriendly terrains. In such environments, it is usually 
impractical to build fixed infrastructures of powerful 
and expensive nodes. Instead, the sensor networks 
philosophy advocates the use of myriads of 
inexpensive nodes’ strewn arbitrarily in the 
environment and left largely unattended. 

The primary function of sensor networks is the 
collection and delivery of sensory data. Power is 
identified as one of the most expensive resources. Due 
to the difficulty of battery recharging of thousands of 
devices in the remote or hostile environment, 


maximizing battery lifetime by conserving power is a 
matter of great importance. 

In this paper, we develop a distributed framework 
that improves power conservation by application-layer 
sensor data caching and asynchronous update 
multicast. The goal of the framework is to reduce the 
total power expended on the primary network function; 
namely, data collection and delivery. 

The importance of optimizing communication cost 
is also supported by measured data from recent 
prototypes of sensor network devices, which show that 
the main power sink in the network is, indeed, wireless 
communication. For example, the Berkeley motes [15] 
consume | wJ for transmitting and 0.5 pJ for receiving 
a single bit, while the CPU can execute 208 cycles 
(roughly 100 instructions) with 0.8 WJ. Assuming full 
load, CPU power consumption is about 10mW, 
compared to 50mW for the radio. The high power cost 
of communication makes it a prime candidate for 
optimization. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as 
follows. Section 2 presents the service model and the 
formulation of the power minimization problem. 
Section 3 presents the details of the data placement 
middleware and its API. Section 4 presents an 
evaluation using experimental as well as simulation 
results. Section 5 reviews the related work. The paper 
concludes with section 6. 


2. Service Model 
Consider a dense ad hoc wireless sensor network with 
multiple observers, spread over a large monitored area. 
At any given time, the observers’ attention is directed 
to a relatively limited number of key locales in the 
network, where important events or activities are 
taking place. We call them focus locales. For example, 
in a disaster area scenario, rescue team members may 
be interested in monitoring survivors. The locations of 
found survivors therefore represent the focus locales of 
this application. The total number of sensor nodes is 
assumed to be much larger than the number of focus 
locales at any given time. 

Sensor nodes at each focus locale elect a local 
representative for communication with the rest of the 
world. Distributed leader election algorithms may be 
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borrowed for this purpose from previous literature and 
are not the goal of this paper. Our service adopts a 
publish-subscribe model, as shown in Figure 1. In this 
model, each representative publishes sensory data 
about its focus locale to observers who subscribe to a 
corresponding multicast group to receive such data. 
The size of the published update stream originating at a 
given locale is time-varying, depending on the 
volatility of the environment and the type of sensors 
involved. An environment, which changes frequently, 
will generate more update traffic than a quiescent 
environment. Similarly, sound sensors (microphones) 
will generate more traffic than temperature sensors. 

Contrary to previous multicast frameworks for 
sensor networks, update traffic is multicast from focus 
locales to receivers in an asynchronous manner. Data 
caches are created at the nodes of the multicast tree. A 
lazy algorithm is used for propagating data updates 
among neighboring caches along the tree in the 
direction of the receivers. These receivers may be 
wireless hand-held devices or laptops, for example, in 
the possession of rescue team members operating in a 
disaster area. We assume that receivers do not move, or 
move slowly compared to communication delays in the 
network. 


API: Subscribe (x,y) 


Middleware Layer: Data Placement, Consistency 


Management, Asynchronous Multicast 





Physical 
Devices 


Fig. 1: Middleware Architecture 


In general, data updates can be either accumulative 
or non-accumulative. An example of accumulative 
updates is recorded sound. To receive a continuous 
recording, all (or most) sound samples should be 
communicated. An example of non-accumulative 
updates is thermal measurements. If the application is 
interested in the current temperature only, past 
temperature updates need not be reported. Most real- 
time sensor outputs, with the general exception of 
multimedia data, are non-accumulative in that current 
measurements subsume stale measurements. Hence, 
our scheme is restricted to non-accumulative updates. 
This decision is also motivated by the fact that current 
sensor network technology is too slow to handle 
multimedia traffic in a cost-efficient way. 


While in this paper we do not consider streaming 
multimedia, an argument in favor of addressing such 
traffic in sensor networks is that more powerful devices 
may become available in the foreseeable future at an 
affordable price. We argue, however, that advances in 
sensor network technology are most likely occur in two 
directions: developing more powerful devices of the 
same form factor, and developing smaller devices of 
the same processing and communication capacity. 
Research reported in this paper is more relevant to the 
latter direction. 

In our model, observers who join the asynchronous 
multicast tree specify a period at which the requested 
data should be reported. Flurries of changes in the 
environment need not be individually reported if they 
occur at time-scales smaller than this period. Different 
observers may specify different period requirements 
for the same measurement. For example, an observer 
who is close to the measured activity may request a 
higher reporting rate than a distant observer. 

Our middleware achieves four main functions; (i) 
it determines the number of data caches for each focus 
locale, (ii) it chooses the best location for each cache 
such that communication energy is minimized, (iii) it 
maintains each cache consistent with its data source at 
the corresponding focus locale, and (iv) it feeds data to 
observers from the most suitable cache instead of the 
original sources. 

A key difference between this problem and the 
problem of caching in an Internet context is that in the 
latter case, the topology of the network restricts the 
choice of cache locations. In contrast, we assume a 
sensor network that is dense enough such that a data 
cache can be placed at any arbitrary physical location 
in the monitored region, offering new degrees of 
freedom to the data placement algorithm. Another key 
difference is that the number of Internet proxy caches 
is typically much smaller than the number of different 
web sites. Hence, such caches are centralized powerful 
machines, which gather and retain content from a large 
number of distributed sources. In contrast, in this 
paper, we consider a middleware caching service, 
which runs on every sensor node. Since the number of 
sensor nodes is larger than the number of focus locales, 
the storage requirements of this service on any single 
node are very small. 

We assume that sensor nodes know their location. 
Algorithms for estimating geographic or logical 
coordinates have been explored at length in the sensor 
network research [5][6]. These efforts address the 
problem of location awareness using algorithms that do 
not require high cost devices such as GPS on every 
node. Classical ad hoc wireless routing protocols like 
AODV [8], and DSDV [9] may be used along each 
unicast edge of our data dissemination tree. These 
protocols, however, are not location-aware which may 
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affect performance. Several more recent adaptations 
such as Location-aware routing (LAR) [7] and 
geographical forwarding [4] make use of the location 
information. These routing algorithms would be a 
natural choice for the network layer underneath our 
service. We now formulate our data placement problem 
mathematically. 


2.1. Problem formulation 

Consider a sensor network that is monitoring a set of 
focus locales at which events of interest occur. Given a 
locale (X,Y) in a sensor network, let BS= {BS,, 
BS>,....., BSy} be a set of M observers that request data 
from that locale with rates Rreg={R), Ra... Ry}. Let 
sensor updates at (X,Y) occur at an average rate Rypaate- 
A tree of copies is created for the sensor as shown in 
Figure 2. 






@ - observer 


- Level-i 
copy 


- Sensor 
Fig 2: Creating a hierarchy of copies 


We define the cost of message transfer between 
two nodes in the tree as the power expended on a 
packet’s transfer on the shortest route multiplied by the 
packet rate. Consider the case of placing a single data 
copy to minimize cost as defined above. Let the data 
copy be placed at a distance n; hops from the i™ 
observer and at a distance nsens hops from the sensor 
node serving the data. In a densely populated network, 


the hop counts will be large. The cost of sending a 


Client 


Sensor 


Client 





Fig. 3: Scenario for M = 4. The three 
base-stations are served by the same copy. 


single packet is proportional to the hop count. Hence, 
the net cost of serving all observers is: 
T= Nsens + Rupdate st isin N% : R; (1) 

To place the copy at the optimal location, T has to be 
minimized. Figure 3 shows the situation with three 
observers. We can reduce this problem to the following 
geometric optimization. Given N points, where point i 
is at location (X;,¥;), find a point (x,y) such that D = 
Di<iv (d;. w;) is minimum, where, d; is the distance of 
the i” point from (x,y), and w; is the weight of the edge 
from the i” point to (x,y). This is illustrated in Figure 4. 
A heuristic solution to this problem is to place (x,y) at 
the center of gravity of the N input points in question, 
Hes 

x= Lisin XW; /Li sin Wi (2) 

y = Lisicn Wi Li cin Wi (3) 

Hence, in a minimum-cost tree with multiple 
copies (i.e., multiple internal vertices), each copy (x,y) 
should be at the center of gravity of those vertices to 
which itis connected. The objective of our algorithm is 
to find such a tree. 

In the following, we compare our formulation to 
other popular variants of content placement problems 
described in prior literature. If the number of copies in 
the tree is known in advance, a popular variation of the 
problem is expressed as a Minimum K-median 
problem, stated as follows. Given n points (possible 
copy locations), select K of them to host data copies, 
and feed each observer from a copy such that total 
communication cost D is minimized, where: 

D= Digex Listen Cy - Yy (4) 
Cy is the cost of the edge from ito j and y, is 1 if the 7 
copy serves the i” observer, and 0 otherwise. Many 
Internet-based content placement algorithms adopt this 
model. In this case, the possible locations of the caches 
are fixed. Hence, c; is fixed for the given network 
topology. The problem is NP-hard, but heuristic 
solutions are possible, e.g., [10] and [11]. If the cache 
locations are specified, a minimum spanning tree can 
be constructed to disseminate information from senders 
to receivers at the lowest cost. 


O 


d4,W4 





Fig. 4: Corresponding geometric problem for N=4. 
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Our model differs in that copy locations are not 
known a priori. In a dense sensor network, the number 
of nodes n approaches infinity. Copies can essentially 
be placed anywhere in the Euclidean plane without 
restrictions. In this case, the problem is that of 
constructing a minimum-cost weighted Steiner tree, 
which connects the sensor node to the observers. 

The Steiner tree formulation differs from the K- 
median and spanning tree problems in that it allows 
one to create new nodes in the tree as opposed to 
having to choose from a pre-specified set of possible 
node locations. This difference separates our paper 
from similar work in web caching and content 
distribution literature. 

Note that Rypdatre in our algorithm is not a fixed 
sampling rate, but rather refers to the average rate of 
change of the environment. Hence, it may vary 
dynamically with environmental conditions. For 
example, it may decrease when the environment is 
quiet. An advantage of such dynamic adaptation is that 
no energy is wasted when no updates occur. A 
disadvantage is that an application is unable to tell 
when it has missed an update (e.g., due to message 
loss), since it does not expect updates to arrive at 
particular time intervals. This problem can be solved in 
several ways. 

First, we may let Rypdae be a fixed sampling rate. 
The formulation of our algorithm remains the same. In 
this case, if a sample does not arrive in time, the 
application can tell. Alternatively, the origin sensor 
may number the updates. If a gap occurs in the 
received update numbers, the application is aware that 
a previous update was lost. The occasional loss may be 
acceptable since we assume that only the latest update 
is relevant at any given time. A potential problem with 
the latter approach is that in the absence of subsequent 
environmental changes, an important update may be 
lost, unbeknown to the application, indefinitely. One 
solution is to enforce an upper bound, B, on the update 
period. Hence, when the environment is quiet a 
message is expected at least once every B seconds. 
Otherwise, the application is aware of a problem. In the 
rest of the paper, we shall not address the issue update 
loss any further. 


3. Data Placement 

Upon perturbation, distributed physical systems such as 
weights interconnected by strings settle into an 
equilibrium position, which represents a minimum 
energy state. Our data placement algorithm is inspired 
by such systems. Assuming environmental conditions 
don’t change, each step of the algorithm reduces a 
measure of total energy until a minimum energy tree is 
found. More specifically, we use a distributed greedy 
heuristic that iteratively places each node at the center 


of gravity of its neighbors. Note that, while in a 
physical system, energy has a direct meaning, in our 
system energy is an abstract mathematical quantity. We 
call the depth of the copy in the distribution tree rooted 
at the origin sensor, the copy level. The original data at 
the sensor is referred to as the level-O copy. A heuristic 
is used to add or remove copies in the tree. The 
algorithm is described in more detail next. 


3.1 The Algorithm 

Each node on the multicast tree rooted at the sensor 
maintains a location pointer to its parent as well as a 
location pointer to each of its children. One can think 
of these pointers as an application-layer routing table. 
For each child, the node maintains the maximum 
Propagation rate, which is the maximum of all 
requested update rates of all observers served by that 
child. A node never forwards updates to a child at a 
rate higher than the child’s maximum propagation rate. 
This way, flurries of environmental updates that exceed 
some receivers’ requested rates are not propagated 
unnecessarily to those receivers. 


3.1.1 Joining the Multicast Tree 

An observer, k, joins a multicast tree by sending a 
join) message to the location of the origin sensor, i.e., 
to the level-O copy. The message indicates the location 
of the observer and its desired update rate R,. The 
origin sensor forwards the message along the multicast 
tree in the direction of the new observer as follows. 
Each level-i copy (starting with the origin sensor), 
upon receipt of the join message, determines if the new 
observer is closer to any of its children than to itself. If 
so, it forwards the join message to the corresponding 
child, i.e., to a level-(i+/) copy. If the maximum 
propagation rate for that child is lower than R, it is 
changed to R,. This recursive forwarding terminates 
when a node is found with no children that are closer to 
the observer. We call this copy the nearest neighbor. 
The nearest neighbor adds the observer to the set of its 
children. The maximum propagation rate for the 
observer is initialized to its requested update rate. 
Figure 5 illustrates the message exchange in the join 
process. 


3.1.2 Copy Creation and Migration 

For the purposes of creation of new cache copies, 
nodes are differentiated into fixed and migratory. The 
origin sensor and observers are fixed nodes. Other 
nodes are migratory nodes that can move to better 
locations of fork off new copies. 

When a newly joined observer is connected to its 
nearest neighbor N, node N computes the center of 
gravity of itself and all its neighbors. It then computes 
the savings, if any, resulting from creating a new copy 
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at that center of gravity. If the savings from creating 
the copy exceed a threshold, the option of creating this 
copy is deemed viable. Before we proceed further, let 
us look more closely at how the copy may be created. 


Nearest Neighbor New Link 











Sensor 


Fig. 5: Joining the Multicast Tree 


If N (the nearest neighbor) is the origin sensor, the 
new copy can only be created downstream from it. The 
copy would be fed from N and in tum feed N’s children 
as shown in Figure 6-a. Otherwise, if V is not the origin 
sensor, the new copy can in principle be created either 
downstream or upstream from N. An upstream copy 
would be fed from N’s parent and would feed both N 
and N’s children as shown in Figure 6-b. A 
downstream copy would be created as described above 
(Figure 6-a). Observe that, if N is not a fixed copy, a 
third option is also possible. Namely, it is possible to 
simply move N to a new position. This is called copy 
migration. In copy migration, when a newly joined 
observer is connected to a migratory nearest neighbor 
N, the node computes the center of gravity of all its 
neighbors (including the new observer), and evaluates 
the savings that would arise if it moves to the 
computed position. If the difference is larger than a 
fixed threshold the option of migration is deemed 
viable. This is illustrated in Figure 6-c. 

A viable option with the maximum savings among 
three data placement options described above is 
executed. It is easy to show that no new copies are 
created unless there are three nodes in the system, and 
that at most one copy is created for every newly joined 
member. Hence, the algorithm creates at most m-2 
copies where m is the total number of observers. 


3.1.3 Leaving the Multicast Tree 

An observer, k, leaves the multicast tree by sending a 
leave() message to its parent N. The parent stops 
forwarding messages to the departed observer. If k had 
the highest maximum forwarding rate among N’s 
children, N resets its own maximum forwarding rate to 
that of the next-highest rate child. If N is a migratory 
node, it computes the center of gravity of all remaining 
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neighbors, computes the savings that result from 
moving to that center, and moves there if the savings 
exceed a threshold. If there is only one child left for the 
migratory node, the node is deleted and its parent takes 


over its child. 
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(b) Nearest neighbor creates upstream copy 
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Fig. 6: Copy Creation and Migration Rules 
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3.2 Sampling Rupdate 

To perform center of gravity computations, nodes must 
know not only the requested observer rates, but also the 
environmental sensor update rate, Rupgae- There are two 
simple approaches towards the measurement of that 
rate. One approach is to measure the number of updates 
over the last n seconds. A disadvantage of this 
approach is that it has a fixed time horizon after which 
it forgets the past. It may be more advantages to adapt 
the horizon to the current rate of updates itself, such 
that system agility is increased when activity is high. 
An approach for calculating Rypaae, which has the 
aforementioned adaptive property, is to take the inverse 
of the average of the last k inter-arrival times. More 
complicated methods like predictive modeling could 
have been used but this would be limited by the 
computation and storage resource constraints of the 
nodes. For our simulation purposes we have used a 
simple model where Rypdae is calculated as the inverse 
of the average of the last five inter-arrival times. The 
number five is selected as the sample size to reflect that 
we expect any five consecutive updates to be strongly 
correlated, though a larger or smaller number could be 
chosen according to how volatile we expect the 
environment to be. 


4. Evaluation 

Our current service implementation utilized Berkeley 
motes [15] as the underlying distributed platform. 
These are tiny computing devices, which run a 
microthreaded operating system called TinyOS [16]. 
Each node has up to three sensors. It runs on an 8-bit 4 
MHz micro-controller and has 128KB of program 
memory and 4KB of data memory. However, the 
number of motes available to us at present is 
insufficient for large-scale experiments. Hence, in the 
first set of experiments, we use the motes only to 
derive communication and power consumption 
characteristics that are then fed to a_ simulator. 
Accordingly, we also implemented our data placement 
middleware in the ns-2 simulator [20]. Our goal in 
simulating the data placement algorithm is to test 
whether it actually conserves power as expected given 
the power and communication characteristics of the 
motes. Our simulation model is a network of (200< NS 
500) nodes in a 200m x 200m grid each having a radio 
range of 20m. The packet sizes are kept as 30 bytes, as 
used by the Berkeley motes running TinyOS. The 
number of base-stations is roughly 5% the number of 
nodes in the network. Since we have to model a 
location-aware network, we assume that each node 
knows it own location. We implemented a wrapper, 
which works on top of the simulated routing protocol 
in ns-2, and translates the destination location of 
packets into actual destination node addresses. A focus 


locale in the network is generated at random for 
simulation purposes, and the base-stations send 
periodic queries to the hot spot. The request rates are 
generated at random with a specific average throughout 
the experiment. The energy consumption is measured 
in terms of Joules per node per flow. Each value is 
taken as the average over three simulations. 

At peak load the Berkeley motes consume about 
60mW of power [15]. Of this 60mW about 10mW is 
consumed by the microcontroller unit. However, the 
MCU is not loaded about 50% of the time, and it has an 
idle mode in which it consumes only 40% of the 
normal power. Another very important fact to note is 
that more than 90% of the CPU utilization is due to bit, 
byte and packet level processing. Thus reduction in the 
number of packets in the network leads to lower CPU 
utilization and hence even greater power savings. 
However for simulation purposes, we have no accurate 
way to model CPU utilization in ns-2, so we measure 
only the radio power consumption, and the energy 
spent in communication. Since we discount savings in 
CPU power consumption, the actual power savings of 
the algorithm may be higher than shown in this section. 
The importance of optimizing communication cost is 
also. supported by measured data from_ recent 
prototypes of sensor network devices, which show that 
the main power sink in the network is, indeed, wireless 
communication. Energy consumption for 
communication in our simulation follows the Berkeley 
motes [15] which consume 1 uJ for transmitting and 
0.5 pJ for receiving a single bit. We also use the two- 
ray ground model (1/r‘) as the radio propagation model 
and an omni-directional antenna having unity gain in 
the simulation. 

Geographic forwarding (GF) [29] is found as a 
routing protocol appropriate for the sensor networks. It 
is therefore used in the simulation. GF makes a greedy 
decision to forward a packet to a neighbor if it has the 
shortest geographic distance to the destination among 
all neighbors and it is closer to the destination than the 
forwarding node. To illustrate the appropriateness of 
GF, we compare its performance to that of AODV whn 
they are used in conjunction with data placement. 
AODYV is a reactive routing algorithm developed for ad 
hoc wireless networks. It computes and caches routes 
on-demand. As shown in Fig. 7, the power 
consumption measured for GF is lower than that for 
AODV. The primary reason is that AODV does not 
leverage geographical information, thereby consuming 
more energy on route discovery. Hence for our 
simulations, we use GF as a routing algorithm. 


4.1 Simulation Results 

We compare the performance of the data placement 
middleware against four baselines; (i) a simple unicast- 
based query-response model, (ii) update multicast 
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(synchronous push model) (iii) directed diffusion, and 
(iv) update flooding. 
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Fig 7: Average dissipated energy of data 
placement over AODV and GF 


The first experiment (Figure 8) compares the 
energy consumption of the four aforementioned 
baselines for different node densities. For this 
experiment, the request rate is set, on average, to about 
two times the average update rate of the environment. 
Hence, regular (as opposed to asynchronous) multicast 
should be an optimal policy. We vary the number of 
nodes in the network over a grid of 200m x 200m. As 
we can see from Figure 8, flooding performs very 
badly. Traces reveal that power is wasted on both 
excessive communication and collisions caused by the 
update messages flooding through the network. The 
query-response scenario performs much better than 
flooding, but not as good as data placement. Directed 
diffusion performs almost as good as data placement. 
As expected, regular multicast performs best. The 
slight difference between regular multicast and data 
placement is due to the somewhat higher overhead of 
our scheme. As we show shortly, this overhead is offset 
by considerable savings when the average update rate 
increases beyond the request rate. 

Unlike regular multicast, a main feature of the data 
placement algorithm is that it is adaptive and sensitive 
to changes in average sensor update rates. When the 
sensor update rates are high, more replicas are 
refreshed at a rate determined by the request rates and 
when the update rate is low, the copies are refreshed 
only when an update actually occurs. Next we compare 
the performance of the four baselines to that of our 
adaptive heuristic as the average update rate is 
changed. These communication models are compared 
over a network of 400 nodes in a 200m x 200m grid 
each having a radio range of 25m. The sensor update 
rate is normalized against the average request rate. The 


sensor update period is varied between 1.5 s and 30 s. 


The average request rate is one per six seconds. 
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Fig 8: Average dissipated energy 


In Figure 9, we show the average energy 
consumption in the steady state after all observers have 


joined the tree. 
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Fig 9: Steady-state dissipated energy plotted 
against sensor update rate. 


As can be seen from the figure, when the Sensor 
Update Rate is high (i.e., 1/ Sensor Update Rate <1), 
the data placement algorithm performs better than the 
simple query response model, the directed diffusion, 
and update unicast because it does not send 
unnecessary updates. When the network is more 
quiescent, it achieves results, which are quite close to 
the simple multicast strategy. The difference between 
the two is the power overhead of adaptation. Thus, our 
data placement middleware adapts to the volatility of 
the environment resulting in a performance that is 
better than update multicast when the update rate is 
low, but does not suffer a performance degradation in 
when the sensor update rate is high. 
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Fig 10: Energy consumption in transient phase 


The next experiment is carried out in order to 
measure energy consumed when a new observer joins 
the tree. In the data placement, the new observer sends 
a join message to the origin sensor and the nearest node 
is found to connect the observer. Figure 10 shows the 
average energy consumption per join during the 
transient phase of tree construction. It is evaluated 
under the same environmental conditions as in the 
preceding experiment. The transient phase in the case 
of directed diffusion includes both initial flooding and 
multi-path sending before a single path is chosen by the 
gradient. The data placement heuristic consumes less 
energy than the update multicast and the energy 
dissipation does not depend upon the number of nodes 
in the network. 

In our data placement algorithm, when a new data 
copy is placed, neighbors of the new copy are no 
longer in the center of gravity of their own neighboring 
nodes. Hence, as a rule, when the number or locations 
of neighbors of some data copy change, the copy 
recalculates its position to the new center of gravity. If 
the difference between the cost at the new position and 
the cost at the old one is larger than a given threshold, 
the old copy migrates to the new position. This 
migration, in turn, may cause other surrounding nodes 
to migrate. The effect percolates through the tree 
branch until no more nodes need to be moved. Figure 
11 shows a transient and steady state energy 
consumption graph against various threshold values in 
the data placement heuristic. A smaller threshold 
results in more aggressive tree optimization. It entails 
more overhead for tree construction, but results in 
lower power consumption at steady state. Conversely, 
an extremely large threshold makes the tree essentially 
more static. Transient overhead is reduced, but steady 
state power consumption increases due to a less 
optimized tree. Observe that the difference between 
power consumption at the two extremes is not that 
pronounced. This is because network density is not 
infinite. Hence, a newly computed copy location is 


likely to fall in a void between sensor nodes. As an 
approximation, the copy is mapped to the closest node 
from that void. Even if the threshold is zero, it is often 
the case that the new (optimized) position of a copy is 
close enough to its current position so that the copy is 
mapped to the same node as before. No move is 
therefore taken making the performance more similar 
to that of a static tree. 
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Fig 11: Energy consumption in adjusting data 
placement 


Next, we test system performance when the 
average update rate is a non-stationary process, which 
changes drastically over short periods of time. We use 
the average update traffic pattern shown in Figure 12. 
The sensor switches between high and low average 
update rates with a period T. This average rate is used 
to determine actual update inter-arrival times, drawn 
from a Poisson distribution. This load model is used to 
simulate quiescent periods in the environment 
interlaced with volatile periods. At high update times, 
the update rate is made to be a Poisson distribution 
with mean of 0.5 times the maximum request rate, and 
at low update times it is made to be a Poisson 
distribution with mean of 3 times the request rate. 







Low update rate, High update rate, 
Poisson process Poisson process 
with mean = with mean = 
3*Rmax 0.5*Rinax 


Fig 12: Update pattern 
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Figure 13 shows the performance of the data 
placement algorithm for different values of T. The 
network size was fixed at 300 nodes over a 200m x 
200m grid. When T is sufficiently larger than Rina (Rimax 
is the maximum request rate), data placement performs 
better than both query-response and update multicast, 
because it adapts to suit both the high and low update 
rates. As the average update rate is calculated as the 
inverse of the average of the last five inter-arrival 
times, when T becomes less than 5Rina,, this sampling 
becomes increasingly inaccurate. Since the average 
update rate keeps changing rapidly, there are more 
failures and hence, the communication savings 
decrease as might be expected. 
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Fig 13: Average dissipated energy for the three 
models for different values of T 


Another important concem to address is how the 
energy savings translate into an increase in the lifetime 
of the network. Figure 14 shows the fraction of nodes 
that are alive versus network run-time. We simulate a 
network of 400 nodes, keeping other parameters the 
same as earlier. Observers and the origin sensor are set 
to have infinite energy. A point to be noted here is that 
not all the nodes consume energy equally as some 
nodes are more active than others. When a certain 
number of nodes die, the network becomes partitioned, 
and parts of the network may become unreachable. At 
this point we consider the network unusable. Figure 14 
shows the time it takes the network to get partitioned 
under various communication schemes. (The end of the 
plot indicates when the network gets partitioned.) It is 
shown that the system lifetime with the data placement 
heuristic is longer than with other baselines. As shown 
in Figure 9 and Figure 10, the data placement heuristic 
results in fair energy savings in both the steady state 
and the transient state. Hence, it increases system 
lifetime. 
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Fig 14: Lifetime of nodes in a sensor network 
using data placement 


4.2 Effect of Sampling of Rupdate 

As mentioned in section 3.3, there are several ways for 
accurately measuring Rypdare. We argue that inaccuracy 
in measuring/predicting Rypaate has very little impact on 
the overall performance of Data Placement. Figure 15 
evaluates the sensitivity of power savings to the choice 
of the averaging interval for the sensor reported rate, 
Rupdatee AVeraging intervals 5 and 10 are compared. The 
simulated traffic is the same as in Figure 12 and the 
experimental setup is the same as the experiment of 
Figure 13. The figure shows that power savings are 
insensitive to the averaging interval. 
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Fig 15: Average Dissipated Energy using 
different sample sizes for Rundate 


Thus, our simulation results show that our data 
placement middleware gives us considerable energy 
savings irrespective of the amount of load or the 
dynamic nature of the network. A point to note is that 
the energy savings are not uniform over the whole 
network. They depend on the location of the base- 
stations and the locations from where data is requested, 
just as the communication without data placement 
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would have expended energy non-uniformly. In 
general, we expect the results to improve with network 
size. This is because our main savings come from the 
use of adaptively constructed multicast trees. Since the 
size of a well-balanced tree is logarithmic in the 
number of recipients, power savings compared to 
unicast should increase exponentially with tree size. 


4.3. Prototypical Testbed Implementation 

To conclude our results, we constructed an 
experimental prototypical mini-testbed from a 5 by 5 
grid of motes with one light sensor at a comer, and 
three base-stations (Figure 16). We ensured that a node 
can hear its immediately adjacent and diagonal 
neighbors. The three base-stations request light data 
from the sensor node, as shown in Figure 16. The base- 
station at the bottom right comer is connected to the 
serial port of a PC, where an application package reads 
the packets being received at the base-station. 
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Fig 16: Sensor Network Testbed 


The underlying routing protocol used is 
geographic forwarding, in which a node forwards a 
packet to the neighbor that is closest to its destination. 
The interface to the routing protocol accepts TinyOS 
commands from the data placement middleware to 
send messages to a given node. In addition, it signals 
an event when the message transmission is complete. 
The data placement layer handles this event. 

The base-station (0) communicates with the PC 
using the serial port. Thus this base-station has both a 
RS232 communication channel as well as RF 
communication. In order to distinguish between the 
two channels, a special address (0x7e) is assigned to 
the serial port interface. Thus a device receiving a 
packet for this destination forwards the packet to the 
local UART instead of the radio. 

The light sensor acquires 10-bit values for light 
intensities. The sensor data is acquired by polling the 
light sensor. We define a resolution range of 5 bits, i.e., 
an update occurs only if any of the 5 most significant 
bits change. We calculate the value of Rupdae by 
sampling the last 5 inter-update times. 

Our implementation of data placement has about 
250 lines of code (C statements), and the complete 


package including TinyOS and geographic forwarding 
takes about 14.5KB of program memory. Thus 
memory-wise, the middleware is not heavyweight in 
terms of memory. 
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Fig 17: Number of packets using the two 
approaches 


As has been discussed earlier, communication is 
the main sink for energy. The motes have an idle mode 
in which the mote draws 5A compared to 5mA in the 
peak model. To estimate actual energy consumption on 
the motes, we measure the amount of communication 
in terms of the number of packets in the network. 
Figure 17 shows the number of packets in the network 
over a period of 200 seconds in a single trial run using 
data placement and without data placement. Here the 
sensor gets updated approximately once every 12 
seconds. The base-stations request data once every 5 
seconds. For the cases on one and two base-stations, all 
possible combinations of the three base-stations are 
considered, and the mean is taken. 

Though the savings in the number of packets are 
an order of magnitude, this does not translate into 
proportional energy savings, since some power is 
expended on listening (even when nothing is being 
received). Even so, we have shown that we can get 
significant reduction in the number of packets in the 
network. 


6. Related Work 

Wireless sensor networks are a relatively new area of 
research. Traditional networking paradigms are not 
directly applicable to this scenario. However, there has 
been a lot of work lately on developing new paradigms 
and services for sensor networks, taking into account 
the unique features of these networks. New protocols 
are being developed for routing, MAC, data 
dissemination and location services. Several hardware 
platforms as well as specialized operating systems have 
also been developed. Since there are a number of 
parallel efforts, several different paradigms and 
protocols are bound to come up. Our data placement 
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algorithm makes minimal assumptions about the 
underlying layers and the other supporting services. 

One of the essential properties of a sensor network 
is that all the nodes are location aware. Since the nodes 
cannot afford to have heavyweight GPS, they have to 
use some location service, that estimates the location of 
the individual nodes using some GPS equipped nodes 
as beacons. Nagpal [5] and Bulusu, Heidemann et al. 
{6][12] proposed location estimation using beacons 
which does not require GPS at every node. 

In a network with thousands of nodes, it would be 
wasteful to assign unique id’s to each node. Also, 
queries would be addressed by location, and that would 
necessitate a location directory service, if unique id’s 
were used. This would consume more resources. 
Papers by Heidemann, Silva et al. [3] and Imielinski, 
Goel [13] proposed addressing by geographical 
location and attributes. Our data placement algorithm 
shall work both for fixed addresses and addressing by 
location. For the case in which fixed addresses are 
used, a location directory service is used to lookup 
mapping from node-id’s to locations. 

To conserve energy from communication, Xu, 
Heidemann, and Estrin [4] have proposed a 
geographical adaptive fidelity (GAF) algorithm in 
which equivalence classes of nodes are formed from a 
routing perspective. Their method of energy 
conservation is to put nodes to sleep whenever 
possible. Our data placement algorithm can co-exist 
with GAF, by putting the constraint that nodes that are 
holding copies of the data cannot go to sleep until they 
handoff their data to another node. 

The formation of a tree of copies along which the 
update is propagated is similar to the formation of a 
multicast tree, where all the nodes are members of the 
multicast group. In that sense, our work is related to 
multicast protocols. However, our approach differs 
from traditional multicast routing in several respects. 
First, updates are propagated asynchronously in a lazy 
manner in accordance with consistency constraints. 
Second, the depth of our tree is determined by the 
update and the request rates, and it adapts itself to 
minimize the communication. Finally, our work is an 
overlay multicast algorithm that works on top of the 
network layer, rather than traditional multicast routing 
(23][24] that takes place at the network layer. In wired 
networks, End-to-end multicast and Scribe based on 
Pastry, are included into overlay multicast designs. 

Data placement is also similar to some of the ideas 
used in the placement of web server replicas [1]. In 
these schemes, replicas of web server content are 
placed online hased on predicted demand Nata 
placement furthers this idea by using the property of 
location-awareness of the sensor nodes. Another 
approach used in [21] is to let the documents 
themselves decide their replication strategy. However, 


in our case we make use of the homogeneity of the 
data, and the fact that the sensors do not differentiate 
between types of data, to provide for a unified 
replication strategy. Another approach has been 
geographical push-caching [22] in which the server 
decides when and where to cache the files. This 
technique would not work for a sensor network 
because a sensor node cannot keep track of all the 
base-stations it is serving. In our approach, the sensor 
node only needs to keep track of a small number of 
level-1 copies. 

ShopParent algorithm [30] is the latest work of 
publish/subscribe tree construction in the wireless 
adhoc network. This greedy algorithm builds the tree in 
a distributed fashion and uses a spanning tree to find a 
better outcome. Its model uses every node in the 
network for tree construction, which makes searching 
for the nearest node easier. However, the model is not 
available in the sensor network with a large number of 
nodes. The ShopParent is also different from ours in 
that it does not use a Steiner tree for multicast and does 
not use location information. 

In recent years, research on Content Distribution 
Networks has focused on replication and placement of 
content to improve performance over a large scale 
distributed systems. Most of the work focuses on 
intemet-type topologies and scale [26][25]. Chord [26] 
uses a variant of consistent hashing to map a key to a 
node. Its scalability lies in the fact that the amount of 
state that needs to be maintained by each node scales 
logarithmically with the number of Chord Nodes. In 
[27], the concept of Content Addressable Networks 
(CAN) is used for providing hashing like functionality 
to retrieve data from replicas in the network. CAN 
routing uses a co-ordinate routing table, and the 
network is visualized as a d-dimensional space. It 
extends functionalities of DNS by providing a flexible 
naming scheme. However replication in CAN is more 
hotspot driven. Another system, OceanStore [25], 
provides an infrastructure designed to span the globe 
and provide access to persistent information. The 
primary difference between these systems and data 
placement and replication in a sensor network is that 
the data placement algorithm presented in this paper 
leverages the location information available to the 
nodes to reduce power consumption. In contrast, work 
on CDN falls into two categories. It either (i) ignores 
physical topology altogether, focusing on peer-to-peer 
protocols defined in a logical overlay space, or (ii) 
optimizes the weight of the tree assuming a 
heterogeneous network of known topology with point- 
to-point links of different handwidth. This optimization 
is not applicable to wireless sensor networks, where the 
physical network topology is unknown, yet it is the 
physical (i.e., geographic not overlay) tree that needs to 
be optimized for power consumption. Geographic 
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information and energy consumption have been not 
considered in aforementioned papers. 

Finally, the problem addressed in this paper is 
somewhat reminiscent of data placement in distributed 
shared memory systems [20]. As in shared memory 
systems, data in sensor networks can be thought of as a 
set of objects manipulated by read() and write() 
operations. The write() operations are performed by 
sensors. The read() operations are performed by users. 
In shared memory systems, it is desired to maximize 
the average performance of memory accesses given 
some desired data consistency semantics. In sensor 
networks, the problem is to minimize average power 
consumption per data access subject to data 
consistency constraints. Both problems reduce to 
finding algorithms for appropriate dynamic placement 
of data objects in the network such that communication 
is minimized. Sensor networks, however, due to their 
fine granularity, large scale, and direct interaction with 
the physical environment, exhibit significantly 
different data access patterns, consistency constraints, 
and communication cost models than do distributed 
shared-memory systems. Hence a new set of 
algorithms is called for to achieve power minimization. 


7. Conclusion 

In this paper, we have presented data placement as a 
means of reducing energy consumption and, hence, 
increasing the lifetime of a sensor network. We present 
an algorithm, which places copies of the requested data 
and updates them so as to minimize the communication 
overhead and power consumption of data transfer. 

Our algorithm is completely distributed and 
requires very little local processing. The amount of 
bookkeeping involved is small, which fits in nicely 
with the constraint of limited memory resources. Also 
it makes minimal assumptions about the underlying 
MAC and routing layers, although pro-active routing 
algorithms like DSDV are not a good choice for these 
types of networks. 

In conclusion, data placement is a new approach 
for energy conservation in wireless sensor networks. 
To our knowledge, very little previous work has been 
done to apply data placement to a location-aware 
network. 

Further work such as accommodating quickly 
moving observers and accounting for node failures 
needs to be done to introduce guarantees into the data 
placement model. In the big picture, data placement 
may act as a service that aids in providing power 
saving and QoS guarantees to applications running on 
these sensor networks. This is analogous to how web- 
caching and content distribution help in providing 
better performance and guarantees over the Intemet. 
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Abstract — Wireless ad hoc sensor networks have 
emerged as one of the key growth areas for wireless 
networking and computing technologies. So far these 
networks/systems have been designed with static and 
custom architectures for specific tasks, thus providing 
inflexible operation and interaction capabilities. Our 
vision is to create sensor networks that are open to 
multiple transient users with dynamic needs. Working 
towards this vision, we propose a framework to define 
and support lightweight and mobile control scripts that 
allow the computation, communication, and _ sensing 
resources at the sensor nodes to be _ efficiently 
harnessed in an _ application-specific fashion. The 
replication/migration of such scripts in several sensor 
nodes allows the dynamic deployment of distributed 
algorithms into the network. Our framework, 
SensorWare, defines, creates, dynamically deploys, and 
supports such_ scripts. Our implementation of 
SensorWare occupies less than 180Kbytes of code 
memory and thus easily fits into several sensor node 
platforms. Extensive delay measurements on _ our 
iPAQ-based prototype sensor node platform reveal the 
small overhead of SensorWare to the algorithms (less 
than 0.3msec in most high-level operations). In return 
the programmer of the sensor network receives 
compactness of code, abstraction services for all of the 
node’s modules, and inbuilt multi-user support. 
SensorWare with its features apart from making 
dynamic programming possible it also makes it easy 
and efficient without restricting the expressiveness ¢ 
the algorithms. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Wireless ad-hoc sensor networks (WASNs) have 
drawn a lot of attention in recent years from a diverse set 
of research communities. Researchers have been mostly 
concemed with exploring applications such as target 
tracking and distributed estimation, investigating new 
routing and access control protocols, proposing new 
energy-saving algorithmic techniques for these systems, 
and developing hardware prototypes of sensor nodes. 


Little concern has been given on how to actually 
program the WASN. Most of the time, it is assumed that 


* This work was partially supported by DARPA SensIT program, 
by ONR MinuteMan project, and by the NSF funded UCLA 
Center for Embedded Networked Sensing. 


the proposed algorithms are hard-coded into the memory 
of each node. In some platforms the application developer 
can use a node-level OS (e.g. TinyOS) to create the 
application, which has the advantages of modularity, 
multi-tasking, and a _ hardware abstraction layer. 
Nevertheless the developer still has to create a single 
executable image to be downloaded manually into each 
node. However, it is widely accepted that WASNs will 
have long-deployment cycles and serve multiple transient 
users with dynamic needs. These two features clearly 
point in the direction of dynamic WASN programming. 


What kind of dynamic programmability do we want 
for WASNs? Having a few algorithms hard-coded into 
each node but tunable through the transmission of 
parameters, is not flexible enough for the wide variety of 
possible WASN applications. Having the ability to 
download executable images into the nodes is not feasible 
because most of the nodes will be physically unreachable 
or reachable at a very high cost. Having the ability to use 
the network in order to transfer the executable images to 
each and every node is energy inefficient (because of the 
high communication costs and limited node energy) and 
cannot allow the sharing of the WASN by multiple users. 
What we ideally want is to be able to dynamically 
program the WASN asa whole, an aggregate, not just as a 
mere collection of individual nodes. This means that a 
user, connected to the network at any point, will be able to 
inject instructions into the network to perform a given 
(possibly distributed) task. The instructions will task 
individual nodes according to user needs, network state, 
and physical phenomena, without any intervention from 
the user, other than the initial injection. Furthermore, since 
we want multiple users to use the WASN concurrently, 
several resources/services of the sensor node should be 
abstracted and made sharable by many users/applications. 


One approach of programming the WASN as an 
aggregate is a distributed ditabase system (e.g., [21]). 
Multiple users can inject database-like queries to be 
autonomously distributed into the network. The WASN is 
viewed as a distributed database and the query's task is to 
retrieve the needed information by finding the right nodes 
and possibly aggregate the data as they are routed back to 
the user. This approach ignores though the fact that 
information is not always resident in nodes but sometimes 
has to be retrieved by custom collaboration among a 
changing set of nodes (e.g., target tracking). Thus even 
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though the database model is programming the network in 
the desirable way, it is not expressive enough to 
implement any distributed algorithm. 


The other approach to WASN programmability that is 
used by our framework, and is gaining momentum lately, 
is the "active sensor" approach. This term was used in 
[20], to describe a family of frameworks that try to task 
sensor nodes in a custom fashion, much like active 
networking frameworks task data network nodes. The 
difference is that while active networking tasks are 
reacting only to reception of data packets, active sensor 
tasks need to react to many types of events, such as 
network events, sensing events, and timeouts. Active 
sensor frameworks abstract the run-time environment of 
the sensor node by installing a virtual machine or a high- 
level script interpreter at each node. For example, single 
instructions of the scripts (or bytecodes) can send packets, 
or read data from the sensing device. Moreover, the scripts 
(or bytecodes) are made mobile through special 
instructions, so nodes can autonomously task their peers. 


The difficulty in designing an active sensor framework 
is how to properly define the abstraction of the run-time 
environment so that one achieves compactness of code, 
sharability of resources for multi-user support, portability 
in many platforms, while at the same time keeping a low 
overhead in delays and energy. Our proposal of such a 
framework, called SensorWare, employs lightweight and 
mobile control scripts that are autonomously populated in 
sensor nodes after a triggering user injection. The sensor 
node abstraction was made in such a way so that multi- 
user accessibility is given to all of the node's modules 
(e.g., radio, sensing devices) while also creating other 
services (e.g., real-time timers). Considerable attention 
was given to the portability and expandability of the 
framework by allowing the definition of new modules. By 
choosing the right level of abstraction the scripts are 
compacted to 10s-100s of bytes. For the non-trivial 
application examined in section V.A, the SensorWare 
Script is smaller than the code of other frameworks with 
comparable capabilities in algorithm expressiveness (e.g. 
other active sensors scripts, binary images). 


Our implementation and porting of SensorWare in 
several sensor node platforms shows that the size of the 
framework is small enough (<180Kbytes) to fit in most 
current sensor node designs. Moreover, extensive 
measurements in our prototype iPAQ-based sensor node 
platform reveal the delay and energy overheads of 
SensorWare. Every SensorWare script command has a 
delay less than 0.3msec showing the limits of real-time 
operation. Note that the script commands have a high- 
level of abstraction (i.e., each command performs multiple 
low-level operations). Experiments with both compiled 
and interpreted versions of the scripts are conducted in 


order to explore the energy trade-off space between 
different representations of an algorithm. 


Section II discusses in depth the nature of WASNs, 
approaches to WASN programmability, and the general 
idea of our approach. Section III presents related work. 
Section IV presents SensorWare's architecture. Section V 
illustrates how is SensorWare ported to a platform and 
explains a moderately large script solving a real problem. 
Section VI presents our current implementation and the 
measurements we acquired through it. Finally, section VI 
concludes the paper. 


II. MOTIVATION AND BACKGROUND 


A. Wireless Ad hoc Sensor Networks 


Figure 1 shows an example of a WASN, highlighting 
its main characteristics. An ad hoc network of miniature, 
resource-limited, static, wireless, sensor nodes is being 
used to monitor a dynamic physical environment. The use 
of low power communication and the need for diversity in 
sensing necessitates a multi-hop, distributed architecture 
(24]. Typically a user queries the network (consider the 
term “query” in the broad sense, not just database query), 
the query triggers some reaction from the network, and as 
the result of this reaction the user receives the information 
needed. The reaction to the query can vary from a simple 
retum of a sensor value, to a complex unfolding of a 
distributed algorithm among some or all of the sensor 
nodes, such as a collaborative signal processing algorithm 
or a distributed estimation algorithm. Furthermore, there 
are multiple users who are transiently connected to the 
network; each having different needs in requested 
information. 
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Figure 1: Wireless Ad-hoc Sensor Network 
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These systems are quite different from traditional 
networks. First, they have severe energy, computation, 
storage, and bandwidth constraints. Second, their overall 
usage scenario is quite different from traditional networks. 
There is not a mere exchange of data between users and 
nodes. The user will rarely be interested in the readings of 
one or two specific nodes. The user will be interested in 
some parameters of a dynamic physical process. To 
efficiently achieve this, the nodes have to form an 
application-specific distributed system to provide the user 
with the answer. Moreover, the nodes that are involved in 
the process of providing the user with information are 
constantly changing as the physical phenomenon is 
changing. Therefore the user interacts with the system as a 
whole. The WASN is not there to connect different parties 
together as in the traditional networking sense but to 
provide information services to users. 


AS a consequence, efficiently designed WASNs 
operate in a fashion where a node's actions are affected 
largely by physical stimuli detected by the node itself or 
nearby nodes. Frequent long trips to the user are 
undesirable because they are time and energy consuming. 
This decentralized (i.e. not all traffic flows to/from user), 
autonomous (i.e., user out-of-the-loop most of the time) 
way of operating, is called “proactive computing” (as 
opposed to interactive) by David Tennenhouse [29]. We 
also adopt the term “proactive” throughout the paper to 
denote an autonomo us and non-interactive nature. 


Efficiently designed WASNs are application-specific 
distributed systems that require a different distributed 
proactive algorithm as an efficient solution to each 
different application problem. Given the nature of SNs, 
one can coarsely define two classes of problems in their 
design. First, the application-specific problem: How does 
one find the most efficient distributed algorithm for a 
particular problem? Second, the generic problem: How 
does one dynamically deploy different algorithms into the 
network, what is the programming model that will 
implement these algorithms, and what general support 
does one need from the framework? The second class of 
problems is the focus in this paper, emphasizing in the 
description of our own framework, i.e., SensorWare. 


B. Approaches to WASN programmability 


As mentioned in the introduction, a popular approach 
to dynamic WASN programmability views the WASN as 
a distributed database. The data exist in the network and 
have to be found, probably processed in predefined ways 
(e.g., aggregated) and delivered to the user. Heidemann et 
al. [10], closely follow this model without explicitly 
employing traditional database terms and mechanisms. 
They focus on a data-driven low-level naming scheme 
based on attributes. A query describes the data it is 
looking for and directed diffusion [15] is used as the 
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underlying routing protocol. The data can be processed 
with predefined filters as they are routed back to the user. 
Other systems, such as Cougar [l], focus more on 
transferring the SQL semantics of traditional databases to 
the distributed setting of WASNs. In this case, the naming 
system developed in [10] is replaced by an SQL 
equivalent. Each node is equipped with a fixed database 
query resolver. As queries arrive to a node, the local 
resolver decides on the best, distributed plan to execute the 
query and distributes the query to the appropriate nodes. 
The more recent and probably more advanced system that 
follows the database model is TinyDB [21] developed in 
Berkeley. Their main focus is aggregate queries (e.g., min, 
max, avg) thus they provide special optimizations for them 
(e.g., exploit the shared medium, perfonn hypothesis 
testing). 


The strong point of the database approach is that it 
offers an intuitive way to extract information from a 
WASN hiding the complications of embedded and 
distributed programming. The model’s limitation though 
is that there are only pre-defined ways to process the data, 
which implies that only certain types of applications (Le. 
applications that were studied by the specific researchers 
and are mainly aggregation applications) are addressed in 
the most efficient way by the database model. If a new 
way to process and react to the data is needed by 
application N&U (New-and-Unexplored), this can only be 
done at the user node (assuming that the human-controlled 
user node is easily upgradeable). Consequently, the 
algorithmic pattern to address application N&U under the 
database model will be an iteration of the generalized 
steps: 1) partially processed data arriving to the user node, 
2) data undergoing custom processing and 3) based on the 
result a new database query is issued. In most cases, this is 
not the structure of the most efficient algorithmto solve an 
application problem. 


C. SensorWare 


Our proposal seeks to remedy the limited fexibility 
problem at the expense of increased responsibility for the 
programmer. SensorWare provides a language model 
powerful enough to implement any distributed algorithm 
while at the same time hiding unnecessary low-level 
details from the application programmer and providing a 
way to share the resources of a node among many 
applications and users that mght concurrently use the 
WASN. A distributed algorithm can be viewed as a set of 
collaborating programs executing in a corresponding 
(often time-varying) set of nodes. In SensorWare these 
programs are sensor-node control scripts. The sensing, 
communication, and signal-processing resources of a node 
are exposed to the control scripts that orchestrate the 
dataflow to assemble custom protocol and signal 
processing stacks. 


Equally important is the role of SensorWare in the 
dynamic deployment of the distributed algorithms into the 
network. Usually this means that a distributed algorithm 
has to be incorporated in several sensor nodes, which in 
turn means that these sensor nodes have to be dynamically 
programmed. A user-friendly and energy-efficient way of 
programming the nodes keeps the user out-of-the-loop 
most of the time by allowing sensor nodes to program 
their peers. By doing so, the user does not have to worry 
about the specifics of the distributed algorithm (because 
the information on how the algorithm unfolds lies within 
the algorithm), and the nodes save communication energy 
(because they interact with their immediate neighbors and 
not with the user node through multi-hop routes). In order 
to facilitate the user-friendly and energy-efficient dynamic 
deployment of an algorithm the scripts are made mobile 
using special language commands and directives. A script 
can replicate or migrate its code and data to other nodes, 
directly affecting their behavior. The replication or 
migration of a script will be alled “population” in the 
paper. The user "injects" the query/program into the 
network, and the query autonomously unfolds the 
distributed algorithm into the nodes that should be 
affected. 


A usage scenario can be like the following: A user 
sends a query to the sensor network. The query is a script, 
a state machine in its simplest form, which is injected to 
one or more sensor nodes. The script will describe among 
other things how it is going to populate itself to other 
nodes. The process of population can continue depending 
on events and the current state. For example as the events 
of interest are moving to a different area, the scripts can 
move along with them, possibly trying to predict their next 
move. The populated scripts will collaborate among 
themselves in order to extract the information needed by 
the user, and when this information is acquired it is sent 
back to the user. Although the scripts are defining 
behavior at the node level, Sensor Ware is not a node-level 
programming language. It can be better viewed as an 
event-based language since the behaviors are not tied to 
specific nodes but rather to possible events that depend on 
the physical phenomena and the WASN state. 


It should be also noted that this model comes ata cost, 
compared to the database model. The programmer has to 
explicitly take care of the distribution of the algorithm, so 
only the complications of embedded programming are 
hidden. 


III. RELATED WORK 


SensorWare falls under the family of active sensor 
frameworks. Its closest relatives in the traditional 
networks realm are Mobile Agent frameworks. Other 
active networking frameworks exhibit similarities, such as 
the scripting abstraction. In this section we only consider 


work that tries to make WASNs programmable using 
active sensor concepts. Therefore, general mobile-agent 
and active-network platforms are not presented, nor any 
distributed database systems for WASNs are further 
discussed. The interested reader can refer to [2] for a 
comprehensive comparison of SensorWare with mobile 
agent platforms, as well as with an active networking 
framework called PLAN [11]. 


An active sensor framework for WASNs is currently 
being developed in Berkeley under the name Maté. Maté 
[20] is a tiny virtual machine build on top of TinyOS [13]. 
TinyOS is an operating system, designed specifically for 
the Berkeley-designed family of sensor nodes, generically 
named "motes" [12][13]. Maté's goal is to make a WASN 
made of motes dynamically programmable in an efficient 
manner. This includes the capability to dynamically 
instruct a mote to execute any program, and expressing 
this program in a concise way. They achieve this by 
building a virtual machine (VM) for the motes. The virtual 
machine supports a very simple, assembly-like language, 
to be used for all needs of mote-tasking. Programs (called 
capsules) written on the VM language can be injected to 
any node and perform a task. Furthermore the capsules 
have the ability to self-transfer themselves by using 
special language commands. This model seems extremely 
like our own in SensorWare. Indeed, Maté shares the same 
goals as SensorWare as well as the same basic principles 
to achieve these goals. Differences appear though when 
one looks thoroughly into each platform's implementation. 


Maté, like its substrate TinyOS, was built with a 
specific platform in mind: the extremely resource-limited 
mote. The main restriction for the developer of mote- 
targeted frameworks (such as an OS or a VM) is memory. 
The newest version of a mote called mica offers 
128Kbytes of program memory and 4Kbytes of RAM. An 
older version called rene2 has |l6Kbytes of program 
memory and |lKbyte of RAM. Maté, with an ingenious 
architecture, supports both platforms. Being so memory 
constrained, Maté has to sacrifice some features that 
would make programming easier and more efficient. First, 
a stack-based architecture with an _ ultra-compact 
instruction set (all instructions are 1 byte) is adopted 
which is reminiscent of a low-level assembly language or 
the byte code of the Java VM. This kind of model makes 
programming of even mediumsized tasks difficult. 
Furthermore, due to the ultra-compact instruction set, 
many I-byte instructions are needed to express a medium 
complexity algorithm, which in tum leads to large 
programs, compared to a higher-level, more abstracted 
scripting language. The size of programs is important 
since the code is transmitted/received using the radios of 
the nodes spending energy for every transmitted/received 
bit. Second, the behavior of a program when radio packets 
are received is rather rigid. A handler to process such 
events is essentially stateless in Maté. Thus, if a new 
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pattern of packet processing is needed, a new handler has 
to be transferred through the network. This imposes an 
overhead in energy consumption and execution time. 
Third, because there is only one context (i.e., handler) per 
event (e.g., clock tick, reception of packet) multiple 
applications cannot run concurrently in one mote. 


SensorWare cannot fit in the restricted memory of a 
mote. Sensor Ware targets richer platforms that we believe 
are going to be the mainstream in sensor node design in 
the immediate future. Such platforms (e.g., [26]) include a 
IMbyte of program memory and 128Kbytes of RAM. 
Having the luxury of more memory, SensorWare supports 
easy programming with a high-level scripting language, as 
well as concurrent multi-tasking of a node so that multiple 
applications can concurrently execute in a WASN. The 
programming model and properties of SensorWare are 
extensively discussed in section IV. 


Particularly instructive is to study the relationship 
between SensorWare’s mobile scripting approach and the 
mobile code approach in Penn State’s Reactive Sensor 
Network [25] (RSN) project under DARPA’s SenseIT 
program [27]. RSN’s focus is on providing an architecture 
whereby sensor nodes can: (i) download executables and 
DLLs, identified by URLs, from repositories or their 
cache, (ii) execute the program at the local node using 
input data which itself may be remotely located and 
identified by a URL, and (iii) write the data to a possibly 
remote URL. The RSN model is in essence Java’s applet 
model generalized to arbitrary executables and data, and 
combined with a lookup service. The focus of RSN is 
quite different from SensorWare. Differences include: (i) 
RSN provides a general lookup and download service, (ii) 
RSN does not seek to provide a scripting environment 
with an associated sensor node resource model for use by 
scripts, and (iii) RSN’s notion of mobility is download 
oriented, as opposed to SensorWare’s approach of a script 
which can autonomously spawn scripts to remote nodes. 
RSN views sensor nodes as network switches with 
dynamically adaptable protocols, trying to directly map 
the motivation and methods of classical active networks 
into sensor networks. Unfortunately such an approach 
does not address the basic problems of sensor networks. 
Although one might be able to construct some distributed 
applications using the above scheme, by no means the 
creation and diffiusion of distributed proactive applications 
into the network is supported by its architecture. 


Finally, extremely relevant is the work that is being 
conducted in University of Delaware by Jaikaeo et al. [17] 
called SQTL (Sensor Querying and Tasking Language). 
Having the same goals as our research, but starting from a 
different point (database-like queries), the researchers end 
up with the same basic solution as SensorWare, namely a 
tasking language for sensor networks. To lively 
demonstrate the relevance to our work we are quoting an 


excerpt from [17].’’We model a sensor network as a set of 
collaborating nodes that carry out querying and tasking 
programmed in SQTL. A frontend node injects a message, 
that encapsulates an SQTL program, into a sensor node 
and starts a diffusion computation. A sensor node may 
diffuse the encapsulated SQTL program to other nodes as 
dictated by its logic and collaboratively perform the 
specified querying or tasking activity.” 


SQTL fits in a more general architecture for sensor 
networks called SINA (Sensor Information Networking 
Architecture) [28]. SINA uses both SQL-like queries as 
well as SQTL programs. Some of its main features 
include: 1) hierarchical clustering, 2) attribute-based 
naming, 3) a spreadsheet paradigm for organizing sensor 
data in the nodes. SQL-like queries use these three 
features to execute simple querying and monitoring tasks. 
When a more advanced operation is needed though, SQTL 
plays the essential role by programming (or “tasking” as 
the researchers from Delaware call it) the sensor nodes 
and allowing proactive population of the program. In 
SINA, SQTL is used as an enhancement of simple SQL- 
like queries. The framework is there mainly to support the 
queries not the mobile scripts. As a consequence, SQTL 
scripts do not have all the provisions that SensorWare 
scripts have. The most important of them are: 1) Rich 
sensor-node-related APIs (e.g. for networking, sensing). 2) 
Diverse rules for mobility. A SQTL script can only specify 
the nodes to be populated. SensorWare first checks if the 
script is already in the remote node and offers a multitude 
of possibilities depending on how many instances of the 
script are already running in the remote node. 3) Code 
modularity in order to share functionality and avoid 
redundant code transfers 4) Support for multi-user scripts. 
5) Resource management in the presence of multiple 
scripts running in the node. 


IV. ARCHITECTURE 


First, we show SensorWare's place inside the overall 
sensor node's architecture (Figure 2). The architecture of a 
sensor node can be viewed in layers. The lower layers are 
the raw hardware and the hardware abstraction layer (i.e., 
the device drivers). An operating system (OS) is on top of 
the lower layers. The OS provides all the standard 
functions and services of a multi-threaded environment 
that are needed by the layers above it. The SensorWare 
layer for instance, uses those functions and services 
offered by the OS to provide the run-time environment for 
the control scripts. The control scripts rely completely on 
the SensorWare layer while populating around the 
network. Static applications and services coexist with 
mobile scripts. They can use some of the functionality of 
SensorWare as well as standard functions and services of 
the OS. These applications can be solutions to generic 
sensor node problems (e.g., location discovery), and can 
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be distributed but not mobile. They will be part of the 
node's firmware. 
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Figure 2: The general sensor node architecture 


Two things comprise SensorWare: 1) the language, 
and 2) the supporting run-time environment. The next two 
subsections describe each of the parts in detail. A third 
subsection discusses issues of portability and 
expandability, and presents the final SensorWare code 
structure. Finally, the fourth subsection discusses the 
issues of addressing and routing in SensorWare. 


A. The language 


As discussed earlier, the basic idea is to make the 
nodes programmable through mobile control scripts. Here 
the basic parts that comprise the language will be 
described as well as the programming model that emerges 
from the parts. 


First, a scripting language needs _ proper 
functions/commands to be defined and implemented in 
order to use them as building blocks (i.e., these will be the 
basic commands of the scripts). Each of these commands 
will abstract a specific task of the sensor node, such as 
communication with other nodes, or acquisition of sensing 
data. These commands can also introduce needed 
functionality like moving a script to another node or 
filtering the sensing data through a filter implemented in 
native code. Second, a scripting language needs constructs 
in order to tie these building blocks together in control 
scripts. Some examples include: constructs for flow 
control, like Joops and conditional statements, constructs 
for variable handling and constructs for expression 
evaluation. We call all these constructs the "glue core" of 
the language, as they combine several of the basic building 
blocks to make actual control scripts. 


Figure 3 illustrates the different parts of the 
SensorWare language. Several of the basic 
commands/functions ae grouped in theme-related APIs. 





We use the term API in a generic fashion, to denote a 
collection of theme-related functions that provide a 
programming interface to a resource or a service. As the 
figure hints, there is a question on what happens when we 
are dealing with diffierent sensor node platforms that may 
support different/additional kinds of modules. Do we 
allow the set of APIs to be expandable? If so, who has the 
authority to name and define new commands? We will 
retum to this topic with a solution in subsection C. 
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Figure 3: The language parts in SensorWare 


As a glue core we can use the core from one of the 
scripting languages that are freely available, so we are not 
burdened wth the task of building and verifying a core. 
One such scripting language, that is well suited for 
SensorWare's purposes, is Tcl [22], offering great 
modularity and portability. Thus, the Tcl core is used as 
the glue core in the SensorWare language. All the basic 
commands, such as wait, or the ones included in the 
APIs, are defined as new Tcl commands using the 
standard method that Tcl provides for that purpose. 


The set of APIs is basically a way of easily exporting 
services aid shared resources to the scripts. For example, 
the Timer API defines and sets/resets real time timers, 
while the Mobility API provides the basic functions to the 
scripts so they can transfer themselves around the 
network. 


A.1 The general programing model 


As discussed earlier, according to the proactive 
distributed model the scripts will look mostly like state 
machines that are influenced by external events. Such 
events include network messages from peers, sensing data, 
and expiration of timers. The programming model that is 
adopted is equivalent to the following: An event is 
described, and it is tied with the definition of an event 
handler. The event handler, according to the current state, 
will do some (light) processing and possibly create some 
new events or/and alter the current state. Figure 4 
illustrates SensorWare's programming model with an 
example. 
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Figure 4: The programming model 


The behavior described above is achieved through the 
wait command. Using his command, the programmer 
can define all the events that the script is waiting upon, at 
a given time. Examples of events that a script can wait 
upon are: i) reception of a message of a given format, ii) 
traversal of a threshold for a given sensing device reading, 
iii) filling of a buffer with sensing data of a given 
sampling rate, iv) expiration of several timers. When one 
of the events declared in the wait command occurs, the 
command terminates, returning the event that caused the 
termination. The code after the wait command processes 
the return value and invokes the code that implements the 
proper event handler. After the execution of the event 
handler, the script moves to a new wait command, or 
more usually it loops around and waits for events from the 
same wait command. 


B. The run-time environment 


Equally important to the programming model is the 
run-time environment that supports the scripts. Figure 5 
illustrates the basic tasks performed by the environment. 
We separate tasks into fixed and platformspecific. The 
fixed tasks are always included in a SensorWare 
implementation, while the platfonmspecific depend on the 
existence of specific modules and services in the node 
platform. Again, the problem of expandability and 
portability appears. Do we allow any developer to 
arbitrarily define and create any tasks, according to the 
specific needs of each platform? Subsection C addresses 
this question. The Script Manager is the task that accepts 
all requests for the spawning of new scripts. It forwards 
the request to the Admission Control task and upon 
receiving a positive reply, it initiates a new thread/task 
running a script interpreter for the new script. The Script 


Manager also keeps any script-related state such as script- 
data for as long as the script is active. 
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Figure 5: Tasks in the SensorWare run-time 
environment 


The Admission Control and Policing of Resource 
Usage task, as the name reveals, takes all the script 
admission decisions, makes sure that the scripts stay under 
their resource contract, and most importantly checks the 
overall energy consumption. If the overall consumption 
exhibits alarming characteristics (e.g., the current rate 
cannot support all scripts to completion) the task 
selectively terminates some scripts according to certain 
SensorWare policies. For more information on resource 
management the interested reader can refer to [4]. 


The run-time environment also includes "Resource 
Abstraction and Resource Metering" tasks (sometimes 
referred to as "Resources Handling" tasks for brevity). 
Each task supports the commands of the corresponding 
APIs and manages a specific resource. There are two fixed 
tasks in this category since every platform is assumed to 
have at least one radio and a timer service. The “Radio” 
task manages the radio: i) it accepts requests from the 
scripts about the format of network messages that they 
expect, i) it accepts all network messages and dispenses 
them to the appropriate scripts according to their needs, 
and finally iii) measures the radio utilization for each 
Script, a quantity that is needed by the “Admission Control 
& Policing of Resource Usage” task. The second fixed 
task, the "Timer service", accepts the various requests for 
timers by all the scripts and manages to service them using 
a real-time timer the embedded system provides. In 
essence the task provides many virtual timers relying on 
one timer provided by the system. According to platform 
capabilities a specific porting of SensorWare may run 
additional tasks For instance, a “Sensor Abstraction” task 
manages a sensing device. It accepts all requests for sensor 
data from all the scripts and decides on the optimal way to 
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control the sensing device (e.g., setting the A/D sampling 
rate). It also measures the sensing device utilization for 
each script. Figure 6 depicts an abstracted view of 
SensorWare's run-time environment for an example 
platform with one sensing device. 
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Figure 6: Abstracted view of SensorWare's run-time 
environment for an example platform 


Most of the threads running are coupled with a generic 
queue. Each thread "pends" on its corresponding queue, 
until it receives a message in the queue. When a message 
arrives it is promptly processed. Then the next message 
will be fetched, or if the queue is empty, the thread 
"pends" again on the queue. A queue associated with a 
script thread is receiving events (e.g., reception of network 
messages, sensing data, or expiration of timers). A queue 
associated with one of the resource handling tasks, 
receives events of one type (from the specific device 
driver that is connected to), as well as messages that 
declare interest in this event type. For instance, the 
Sensing resource-handling task is receiving sensing data 
from the device driver and interests on sensing data from 
the scripts. The Script Manager queue receives messages 
from the network that wish to spawn a new script. There 
are also system messages that are exchanged between the 
system threads (like the ones that provide the Admission 
Control thread with resource metering information, or the 
ones that control the device drivers). 


Finally, conceming security, we distinguish between 
code safety and security in the following sense: code 
safety relates to the execution of a script in the 
Sensor Ware run-time environment inside a node, whereas 
security relates to the network as a whole. For code safety, 
one would want guaranties that a buggy or malicious 
script will not have any effect on other scripts or on the 
run-time system. For security, one would want guaranties 
that an intruder could not gain access to resources or 
information of the network, and could not affect the use of 
the network by legitimate users. SensorWare does not 
consider general security issues. The major problems are 
authenticating the current set of users and deny any 
service to anyone else, as well as encrypt the data. Wen et 
al. [31] describe a security scheme for sensor networks 
called SPINS that could work alongside with SensorWare. 
Code safety on the other hand is an integral part of 
SensorWare as it is closely related to the language and 
run-time environment design choices. For more 
information on SensorWare’s code safety the reader can 
refer to [2]. 


C. Portability and expandability of Sensor Ware 


In the previous subsections the problem of platform 
variability was revealed. Here we will present a solution 
for SensorWare's code structure. There are two kinds of 
platform variability: 1) capabilities variability (ie. having 
different modules, such as sensing devices, GPS), 2) 
HW/SW variability (i.e. although the capabilities are the 
same ve have different OS and/or specifics of hardware 
devices). We will explore solutions for each kind in two 
different subsections. 


C.1 Capabilities variability 


Different platforms may have different capabilities. 
For instance, imagine that one platform A has a radio and 
a magnetometer, while another platform B has two radios 
(a normal and a paging one) and a camera. How will we 
abstract the two platforms with the same framework? 
Since SensorWare's building blocks are the interface to the 
abstracted modules/services, we can allow an expandable 
API. Further, most modules/services will need a 
supporting task (as described in subsection B), so we can 
allow the definition and addition of arbitrary tasks in 
Sensor Ware's run-time environment. This kind of solution 
would create severe problems in the manageability of the 
code by different developers. SensorWare advocates a 
more modular and well-structured solution. SensorWare 
declares, defines, and support virtual devices (an idea 
triggered by Linux's virtual devices). Any module or 
service is represented as a virtual device. For example a 
radio, a sensing device, the timer service, a location 
discovery protocol are all view as virtual devices. 


There is a fixed interface for all devices. More 
specifically there are four commands that are used to 
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communicate with the device. They are: query, act, 
createEventID, and disposeEventID. Query 
asks for a piece of information from the device and 
expects an immediate reply. Act instructs the device to 
perform an action (e.g., modify some parameters of the 
device, or if the device is an actuator perform an action). 
CreateEventID describes a specific event that this 
device can produce and gives this event a name/ID. The 
name can be used subsequently from the wait command 
to wait on this specific event. DisposeEventID just 
disposes that name. Additionally, if a device can produce 
events, a task is needed to accept createEventID and 
disposeEventID commands and react to wait commands 
that are waiting on the device's events. The task definition, 
and the parsing of the arguments of the four commands are 
defined in a custom fashion by the developer. This is 
where the expandability stems from, while at the same 
time keeping a structured form. 


C.2 HW/SW variability 


Even though two platforms may have the same 
capabilities (i.e., the same modules/services), they may 
rely on different hardware and/or operating system. In 
order to facilitate the porting process it is desirable to 
clearly separate the OS and HW-specific code from the 
fixed code and the capabilities -definition code. To achieve 
this we need to identify the dependencies of the code to 
the OS and the hardware and create abstracted wrapper 
functions. The wrapper functions are actually defined in 
separate sections of the code (i.e., different .c files) so that 
the developer can easily identify the points of change for a 
porting procedure. 
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Figure 7:SensorWare code structure 


From the OS we need support to create and initiate 
threads/tasks, and support to define, post, and pend into 
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mailboxes/queues. Thus, we create wrapper functions for 
these operations. We also need low-level functions to 
access the hardware, thus we create wrapper functions 
around them (these functions will depend on the specific 
capabilities the platform supports). Figure 7 illustrates 
Sensor Ware's code structure. 


D. Addressing and routing 


Addresses in SensorWare have the generic format: 
{nodes_specification.script_name.userID.appID]. 
Currently nodes_specification is just a node ID but we are 
extending it to attribute-described nodes. Script_name is a 
string with a _ hierarchical structure: ([nameteyel_o. 
NaMe jeyel_}..-- NAMEtevel_n]. UserID is just a user id. AppID 
is an id denoting the application (i.e. collection of scripts) 
that the particular instance of a script belongs to. It is also 
used to distinguish instances of the same script running 
under the same node and under the same user (but for 
different applications). 


Although a fixed addressing scheme is necessary we 
cannot say the same for a fixed routing scheme. Routing 
can take multiple facets in a WASN (e.g. directed 
diffusion, geographical routing, energy aware unicast, 
multicast to members of a cluster, etc). All these examples 
can be used by different applications or even by the same 
application according to circumstances. Furthermore, 
many applications can use their own custommade routing, 
or more frequently, no routing at all, as they are restricted 
to purely F-hop local interaction (e.g., the aggregation 
application we describe in the paper). Thus, SensorWare 
needs to provide a way to easily export the functionality of 
multiple routing protocols to the scripts and allow the easy 
insertion of new routing protocols at SensorWare compile 
time. The clearest way to achieve this is to define routing 
protocols as devices in SensorWare. Furthermore, in order 
to support application-level routing we define a special 
device that gives scripts the ability to handle system-kept 
routing tables, so they are alleviated from this burden. 


V. CODE EXAMPLES 


In order to make SensorWare more concrete, we will 
present code examples and porting details in the next two 
subsections. The first one involves the creation of a 
specific application using the SensorWare script language. 
The second example, present details on how to port 
SensorWare in a specific platform. More specifically, we 
will show how to define new devices and how to connect 
the framework with the existing OS and hardware. 


A. Script example 


In this subsection we will present the code for the 
snapshot aggregation application with multiple (static) 
users support. The specific problem that we are solving is 
to find the global maximum among current sensor node 
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readings and report it back to the user. Furthermore, 
multiple users may request this maximum while the 
algorithm is running (i.e., time to populate the script into 
the network, collect and aggregate data towards the user). 
The users are accommodated with the minimum traffic, 
without the need to launch a different application/script for 
each user. Finding the minimum, average, or any other 
aggregation function, among different kinds of sensor 
node readings or state, can be easily achieved by trivial 
modification in our script. More on _ aggregation 
applications in general can be found in (3]. 


Before proceeding with the script code, it is beneficial 
to describe the internal workings of two Sensorware 
commands, namely "replicate" and "wait". 
Replicate (possibly) transfers the script that it was 
called from, to other node(s). It does not blindly pack and 
transmit the code and state of the script like analogous 
commands of other active sensor approaches currently do. 
Replicate first starts with a transmission of "intention 
to replicate" message, carrying the name of the script and 
the issuing user. If the same script already exits in the 
other node(s) replicate, according to options, defined 
by the user, may choose not to transfer the code, may 
choose to mitiate a second script of the same type in the 
node, or if the script has multi-user support, send an "add 
user" message. By default, replicate will send the 
"intention to replicate" message to avoid unnecessary code 
transfers, and will spawn a second script only if the 
requesting user is different by the existing one. 
Furthermore, it is assumed by default that the parent of the 
Script (i.e., the node that spawned the script to the current 
node) already has the code for the script, thus does not 
need an "intention to replicate" message. The arguments of 
the replicate command are: 


replicate [ -[f] [d] [p] [m] [rc] [rs] [ru] ] [node_list] 

[] means optional 

f: forced replicate, no “intention to replicate" message sent 

d: duplication of script at remote node irrespective of user 

p: parent not assumed to have script in memory 

m: script supports multi-users. Do not spawn new script in 
remote node, instead send "add user” message to existing 
script 

rc: return nodes that code was transferred 

rs: return nodes that spawned new script 

ru: return nodes "add user" message was sent 

by default option rsru is in effect. 

node_list: nodes to replicate. Leaving this field empty implies a 

broadcast to neighbors. Parent is excluded unless p is chosen. 


It is also useful to reveal some of the details of the 
wait command. Wait returns when an event named in 
the command's arguments occurs. In order to expedite 
processing of the event by the subsequent scrip code, the 
wait command sets the following predefined variables: 


event_name. the name of the occurred event. It indicates the 
device that caused the event and the type of the event 
event_data data returned by the event 

If the event is a packet reception the following are defined and 
set: msg_sendermsg_body 


Listing 1 shows the actual SensorWare script. 
SensorWare commands and reserved words are in 
boldface. Variable names are in italics. Reserved variable 
name are in boldface and italics. Basic Tcl knowledge is 
needed to follow the script, although we do explain most 
of the code step by step. The example is sufficient to 
illustrate the programming style and the use of some of the 
most important commands, while solving a real problem. 


set need _reoly_rom| replicate-m) 
set “arvalve[ query @nsor value] 
if ($need_realy_ from == ""} { send $parentSmaxvaive, exit} 
else{ set eum_seply_to$perenh 
set first_time | 
whlle{‘} { 
waltanyRadloPck // "anyRadioPck" is a predefined eventlD 
If{ Sunsg_body-=add_user} { 
if { Sfrst_time == 1} { 
send$paerenhimsg_body 
set frst_lime 0 


} 
set retum_reply_to"$retum_reply_to$msg_sende" 


{ 

set maxvale [expr ($maxvalue<$msg_ body? Snaxvalve 
:$ msg_body}) 

set 7 [Isearch Sneed _reoly_fom$ msg_sende| 

set 7860 _reply_fom (lreplace$imeed_ realy fom $n $4 


} 
foreach nace $retum_seoly_to{ 


If { (Sneed_realy_fone="")||($need_reply_from==$roce)} { 
send $100 $maxvalue 
set 7(isearch $eiu7_renly_to $rock 
set eum _renly_to|lraplace$vecum_reply_fo$n $14 


} 
} 
if Sretum_reoly. to==""} exit 


Listing 1: Multi-user aggregation code 


The specific script keeps two important variables at 
each node: a list of nodes that replies are needed from, and 
a list of nodes that replies are due. The first command tries 
to replicate the script to all the neighbors (except the 
parent), declaring that this is a multi-user script. The nodes 
that the script was spawned or an "add user" message was 
sent are returned and added to the need_reply_from 
variable. The second command reads the current value 
from the sensing device and sets the maxvalue variable 
with it. If there are no nodes to return a reply the script 
sends the maxvalue to the parent node and exits. 
Otherwise the parent node is added to the list 
retum_reply_to and the big loop begins. Each time a 
packet is received we check if it is a data reply or an "add 
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user" message and modify our lists and maxvalue 
accordingly. To graphically see how this algorithm works, 
refer to [3]. 


The script is its raw form is 882 bytes. If reserved 
words and variable names are compressed, the script 
becomes 277 bytes. If furthermore, we compress this 
intermediate form with gzip, ve end up with 209 bytes. 
This is a compact description for this non-trivial 
algorithm. An equivalent SQTL script has a size in the 
order of 1000 bytes (based on the simpler algorithm of 
aggregation for a single user and without replication 
checking). Building the same algorithm in Maté was 
proven impossible due to its limited heap and stack sizes. 
There was not enough space to hold the need_reply_from 
and retum_reply_to lists. Even with a larger memory 
space though, Mate's stack based architecture and lack of 
higher-level services results in code of many instructions 
even for simple tasks. As stated earlier, Mateé's restrictions 
are a design choice, coming from the desire to support the 
restrictive underlying platform. Finally, C code is written 
for this algorithm, with extemal references to SensorWare 
functions. The compiled native code has a size of 764 
bytes (without including the size of SensorWare functions 
called from within the native code). 


B. Porting SensorWare to a platform 


In this subsection we will present some of the issues 
while porting SensorWare to a platform. We consider our 
iPAQ-based prototype as the testbed. A full description of 
the platform can be found in section VI.A. Here it is 
sufficient to know that the node has one radio and one 
sensing device, and that the underlying OS is Linux. 


First, we should add the proper capabilities to 
SensorWare by creating a virtual device for the sensing 
device (the radio has a virtual device by default). This 
means name and register the device by calling the 
function: 


create_device(char* name, int (*query)(), int (*act)(), void" 
(*createEventID)(), int (“disposeEventID)(), void* (*task)() ) 

As it can be seen by the declaration of the 
create_device function we need to define the four 
functions to parse the arguments of the four standard 
interface commands, plus a function to be executed by the 
thread/ task of the device. Not going any further into the 
definition of these functions, we are sufficed to say that 
they are very similar to the radio device functions. 


The next step is to define the OS-specific code. More 
precisely, have the ability to create threads and use 
mailboxes/queues. For the definition and creation of 
threads we use the pthreads (i.e., posix threads) provided 
by Linux. Even though mailboxes are available in Linux, 
we chose to construct our own structures using 
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semaphores. Finally, the hardware-specific code is directly 
provided by the Linux's device drivers. 


VI. IMPLEMENTATION 


Some active sensor frameworks choose to evaluate 
their performance by showing their expressiveness. They 
create a distributed algorithm for a particular application 
and compare it against a more centralized approach 
(usually a distributed database approach). We believe that 
the energy savings from such comparisons are evident for 
any active sensor framework and do not add value to the 
investigation and evaluation of the framework. To 
evaluate SensorWare we chose to implement it and 
measure the overheads we are paying for dynamic 
programmability. How much memory do SensorWare and 
its components occupy? How much delay is introduced by 
various SensorWare operations? How much slower and 
consequently how much more energy-consuming is 
SensorWare compared to native code approaches? These 
questions are answered in the following subsections. We 
begin by a description of the implementation platform. 


A. Platform description 


The prototype platform used in the implementation and 
evaluation of SensorWare was built around the iPAQ 3670 
[16]. The iPAQ has an Intel StrongARM 1110 rev 8 32 bit 
RISC processor, running at 206Mhz. The flash memory 
size is l6Mbytes and the RAM memory size 64Mbytes. 
The OS installed is a familiar v0.5 Linux StrongARM port 
(9], kernel version 2.4.18-rmk3. The cwmpiler used, is the 
gcc cross-compiler. A wavelan card [30] is used as the 
radio device and a Honeywell HMR-2300 Magnetometer 
[14] as the sensing device. 





magnetometer WaveLan 


radio 


Figure 8: The implementation platform 


SensorWare is also ported into the Rockwell WINS 
nodes [26] that also have a StrongARM processor, but 
only IMbyte of flash memory. Both eCos [6] and 
microC/OS-II [19] were used as operating systems for 
these nodes. 
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B. Memory size measurements 


The first question to answer is how much size does the 
whole framework occupy. Figure 9 shows that the total 
size is 179K bytes and it is consisted of 74Kbytes of Linux 
specific code (e.g., kernel, libraries), 74Kbytes of a 
stripped down Tcl core called tinyTcl, 22Kbytes of 
SensorWare code and 8K bytes of platform dependent code 
(i.e., functions to access the hardware). The bottom part of 
the figure shows the breakdown of the SensorWare core 
part into smaller parts. 
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Figure 9: Code size breakdown 


C. Delay measurements 


The next question to answer is how long do different 
basic commands need to execute. We measured each 
command individually 100 times under the same basic 
conditions (only one script executing) and derived an 
average and standard deviation for the delay. Most 
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commands exhibited negligible variance. All the 
commands, except the ones that used the radio and the one 
that spawned a 50byte script, have an execution time less 
than 0.3msec. 
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Figure 10: Execution times of SensorWare commands 


The top graph of the figure 10, shows commands with 
less than 0.06msec delay. The last two commands that 
retum some part of the device's state are internal to 
SensorWare and not exported for script use. The middle 
graph shows the most time consuming commands. The 
first one spawns a 50 byte script locally. The other two 
commands use the radio to spawn a script in a neighboring 
node and send a message in a neighboring node. The delay 
for achieve these two operations is dominated by the radio 
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transmission time. Note that the send command and some 
operation modes of the spawn command, do not wait for 
the whole operation to finish, instead they return as soon 
as they hand off the task to the radio device. In the graph, 
the total operation time is shown. The bottom graph of 
figure 10, shows yet another set of delays. Of particular 
interest is the set/wait timer delay. For this instance, we 
measure the delay to set a zero-valued timer and wait for 
its expiration. In essence we are measuring the overhead 
of real-time measurements in scripts. The overhead is 
0.25msec with very small variation, which means that the 
overhead is virtually constant. Therefore, we can 
internally subtract this number each time a script sets a 
timer, in orderto measure the true desired time. 


In order to acquire all delay measurements we used the 
gettimeofday() system call. This function is based on the 
timer count register found in the StrongARM processor. 


The accuracy of this method is measured to be I psec. 


D. Energy measurements and related tradeoffs 


Finally, we are interested in knowing the energy 
overhead from the interpreted nature of SensorWare. For 
that purpose we compare the interpreted version of the 
script presented in section V.A., with a compiled native 
code version of the same algorithm. The native version 
uses the services that SensorWare provides by directly 
calling the appropriate functions. Since most of the work 
inside a script is done by the SensorWare commands and 
services (which are implemented in native code) we do not 
expect a significant change when we resort to fully native 
code. Indeed, we measured an 8% speedup of the native 
code compared to the interpreted code. We acquired this 
number by measuring the total execution times of both 
codes, and excluding time periods when the code was 
accessing the radio, or was waiting for events to occur. 
Essentially, the time we measured, was the non-idle CPU 
time. This time is linearly coupled with the energy spent 
on the CPU, assuming that we have a mechanism to shut 
down the CPU during idle time. Thus a reduction of 8% in 
the non-idle time, directly translates to a reduction of 8% 
in CPU-energy spent. 


As we already mentioned in section V.A, the script has 
a final compressed size of 209 bytes, while the native code 
has a size of 764 bytes. So even if the native version 
executes faster (and potentially consumes less energy, by 
allowing to shut down the CPU during idle time), there is 
an energy overhead related to its transmission. The 
wavelan radio n typical operation would spent 0.47mJ to 
transmit the script, and 1.10mJ to transmit the native code 
(including the MAC overhead). Thus, the energy 
difference between the two transmissions is 0.63mJ. The 
typical power for the StrongARM is 230mW, so 0.63mJ 
are spent in 2.7msec. From these numbers we deduce that 
if the native code uses StrongARM for 2.7msec less than 


the interpreted code then its initial transmission energy 
overhead is balanced. For the particular algorithm that we 
tested, 8% speedup is translated into 1.2msec gain in 
absolute numbers. So for the particular algorithm and 
hardware platform, transmitting and executing native code 
is not beneficial overall. For applications with heavier 
computation workload it might be desirable, from an 
energy viewpoint, to transmit and execute native code. 
Also in other platforms the tradeoff points might change 
as the CPU and radio characteristics change. Although 
usually, in low-end nodes, the CPU is slower and the radio 
much slower than our platform making the communication 
costs more dominant and thus favoring the script 
approach. Finally, a native-code approach would sacrifice 
the portability of the code in several platforms, and most 
importantly would sacrifice the code safety offered by the 
scripts (refer to [2] for more information on scripts code 


safety). 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we argue that the development of a 
framework based on a scripting abstraction where the 
scripts are mobile, will help bring many desired properties 
in sensor networks. It will make the sensor networks 
programmable and open to extemal users and systems, 
keeping at the same time the efficiency that distributed 
proactive algorithms have. We explain the framework's 


architecture and present code examples. Through our 
implementation we are able to measure the time and 
energy overheads that we are paying for programmability 
and explore some part of the solution space for sensor 
node run-time environment abstractions. 
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IX. APPENDIX 


A. The SensorWare Language 


SensorWare supports Tcl syntax and the following 41 
Tcl commands: append, array, break, case, catch, concat, 
continue, error, eval, expr, for, foreach, format, global, if, incr, 
info, join, append, lindex, linsert, list, llength, Irange, Ireplace, 
lsearch, Isort, proc, regexp, regsub, rename, return, scan, set, 
split, string, trace, unset, uplevel, upvar, while. 


There are 11 other commands defined by SensorWare 
that essentially abstract the node's run-time environment. 
They are: 


spawn [ -[f] [d] [Pp] [m] [rc] [rs] [ru] ] [<node_list>] <code> 
[<variable_list>] 


replicate [ -[f] [d] [p] [m) [rc] [rs] [ru] } [<node_list>] 
[<variables_fist>] 


migrate [ -[f] [d] [Pp] [m) [rc] [rs] [ru] }] [<node_list>] 
[<variables_list>] 
send (<node_id>|*)[:<script_name>[:<user_id>[:<app_id>)]] 


<message> 
setTimer <timer_name> <value> 
disposeTimer <timer_name> 
query <device_name> [var_arg... ] 
act <device_name> [ var_arg... ] 
createEventID <device_name> <eventID> [ var_arg... ] 
disposeEventID <device_name> <eventID> 
wait <event_name>... 


Legend: [ ] indicates optional, < > indicates a variable 
(either a Tcl variable or an SensorWare variable such as an 
eventID or a timer name), the suffix "_list" in variable 
names indicates that the variable is a list (i.e., zero or more 
elements). The symbol "var_arg ..." indicates variable 
arguments. The modifier "..." indicates a list of arguments 
of the preceding argument type. 


There are 6 reserved Tcl variable names. These are: 
parent, neighbors, event_name, event_data, msg_sender, 
msg_body. 


There are 7 reserved words used as arguments in 
some commands. By reserving words for commonly used 
features we compact the scripts further. These are: 
anyRadioPck, anyTimer, add_user, sensor, value, radio, timer. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we present a middleware architecture for co- 
ordination services in sensor networks that facilitates inter- 
action between groups of sensors which monitor different 
environmental events. It sits on top of the native routing 
infrastructure and exports the abstraction of mobile com- 
munication endpoints maintained at the locations of such 
events. A single logical destination is created and main- 
tained for every environmental event of interest. Such desti- 
nations are uniquely labeled and can be used for communi- 
cation by application-level algorithms for coordination and 
sensory data management between the different event lo- 
cales. For example, they may facilitate coordination, in a 
distributed intrusion scenario, among nodes in the vicinity 
of the intruders. 


We evaluate our middleware architecture using GloMoSim, 
a wireless network simulator. Our results illustrate the suc- 
cess of our architecture in maintaining event-related com- 
munication endpoints. We provide an analysis of how archi- 
tectural and network dependent parameters affect our per- 
formance. Additionally we provide a proof of concept im- 
plementation on a real sensor network testbed (Berkeley’s 
MICA Motes). 


1 Introduction 


The impending proliferation of sensor networks calls for 
new services and middleware for distributed deeply embed- 
ded computing. We consider ad hoc networks formed by 
dropping wireless computationally-equipped sensors (e.g., 
from an airplane) onto a dangerous or inaccessible infras- 
tructureless environment such as a disaster area or a hostile 
territory behind enemy lines. The lack of an infrastructure 
implies that no workstations or other centralized computing 
equipment are present for management or information pro- 
cessing purposes. Such sensor networks will therefore have 
to host their own distributed embedded computation. They 
will execute their mission autonomously while interacting 
with spatially distributed external events in the physical en- 
vironment. In this paper, an environmental event refers to an 


ongoing activity, such as the motion or presence of a vehi- 
cle, that persists in the physical world for some continuous 
interval of time. 


A new distributed computing paradigm is needed to sup- 
port the writing and execution of distribution applications 
for such networks. Due to the tight coupling between com- 
putation in the sensor network and events in the environ- 
ment, one key requirement of such a paradigm is to support 
applications that coordinate teams of sensor and actuator 
nodes in the vicinity of different external events of inter- 
est. For example, one may want to exchange data among all 
nodes in the vicinity of hostile targets in the sensor field to 
determine a plan of attack. 


The aforementioned coordination problem offers an inter- 
esting research challenge to the communication subsystem 
pertaining to mobility. In PDAs and Wireless LANs, sup- 
porting mobility typically refers to maintaining connectiv- 
ity between individual devices despite their changing spa- 
tial relationship to one another. In contrast, what moves in 
our scenario are the external environmental events. Sensor 
network nodes themselves remain relatively motionless. In 
this paper, we present middleware that allows programmers 
to think of mobile external events in terms of abstract persis- 
tent entities that logically form in the network as a response 
to appropriate sensor readings. The middleware forms and 
maintains a unique entity around each event. These enti- 
ties are addressable and act as communication destinations 
(end-points). Note that we define an event as something 
in the environment that causes a sensor to report a certain 
reading (e.g., fire, moving vehicle, etc.) and an entity as the 
abstract addressable equivalent of this event as referenced 
by the programmer. 


The communication problem is therefore to maintain the 
abstraction of transport-layer connections between differ- 
ent entities, when each entity is composed of a changing set 
of sensor nodes at the location of a mobile external event. 
Such mapping is made complicated by several factors. One 
is the need for seamless end-point migration across nodes 
as the event moves. Another is that sensor nodes that be- 
come aware of an external event should be able to decide 
whether it is the same event previously seen by other sen- 
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sors or a new event. Otherwise, an incorrect event list will 
be collectively maintained or an incorrect mapping will re- 
sult between events and communication endpoints. This 
paper reports a communication architecture which resolves 
these challenges. 


Our middleware hides the details of sensor group formation 
around environmental events, end-to-end connection estab- 
lishment between different entities, and entity maintenance 
to ensure that a single abstract entity is created and main- 
tained for every event of interest in the environment. This 
architecture’s ability to ensure a one to one relationship be- 
tween abstract entities and environmental events simplifies 
communication, facilitates coordination, and reduces pro- 
gramming complexity by providing communication with 
persistent entities instead of dynamically changing sets of 
individual nodes. 


Our techniques are geared for the case where events are rea- 
sonably sparse (i.e., the tracked environmental targets are 
generally not in close proximity). Disambiguating nearby 
targets is an inherently difficult problem that is not ad- 
dressed in this paper. The reader may want to think of 
our architecture as imposing a resolution constraint. Tar- 
gets that are closer than the available resolution cannot be 
individually distinguished. As we shall see later, the res- 
olution is of the order of the communication radius of the 
sensor nodes. In the physical sensor node prototype avail- 
able to the authors this radius can be adjusted from several 
inches to hundreds of feet. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. We 
review related work in Section 2. An overview of entity 
establishment and maintenance as well as details of the un- 
derlying protocols follows in Section 3. Detailed simulation 
results are discussed in Section 4. A description of an im- 
plemented proof-of-concept prototype is given in Section 5. 
Finally, we explore future work and conclude in Section 6. 


2 Related Work 


Sensor networks [11] have recently emerged as a promis- 
ing platform for a myriad of distributed embedded appli- 
cations in defense [42] and scientific exploration [21]. A 
typical sensor network is highly distributed and composed 
of thousands to hundreds of thousands of individual nodes. 
Communication protocols are therefore a very important re- 
search topic in sensor networks. 


Most prior work on communication in sensor networks has 
focused on the lower layers in the protocol stack. For ex- 
ample, [41, 45] propose MAC layer protocols designed for 
sensor networks. At the network layer, protocols such as 
DSDV [27], DSR [14], AODV [29] and TORA [25] have 
gained popularity as routing solutions for ad hoc wireless 
networks. These protocols are designed for networks with 


identifier-based node addressing. Recent sensor network re- 
search suggests alternative addressing schemes that do not 
rely on having destinations with specific identities. Instead, 
it has been proposed that routing in sensor networks be 
attribute-based where the destination is reached by its at- 
tributes such as location or sensor measurements. For ex- 
ample, LAR [17] and DREAM [3] propose location-aware 
routing protocols, where the destination is implicitly de- 
fined by its physical location. Directed diffusion [13] and 
the intentional naming system [1] provide routing and ad- 
dressing based on data interests. A related effort is attribute- 
based naming [32], proposed for an Internet environment, 
which allows queries to be routed depending on the re- 
quested content rather than on the identity of the target ma- 
chine. Our work falls in the general category of attribute- 
based communication. We provide an infrastructure where 
communication end-points are placed at the locations of 
specific events in the environment. Unlike prior work on 
attribute-based addressing, we focus on protocol dynamics 
that arise due to the motion of such events in the external 
world. We aim to maintain the persistence and uniqueness 
of these communication end-points as the event moves and 
discuss factors that affect the maximum trackable speed of 
these events. Also, unlike routing-layer approaches, our ar- 
chitecture sits in the transport layer on top of geographic 
forwarding. 


Mobile end-points have been addressed in traditional and ad 
hoc computer networks. For example, Energy-aware rout- 
ing protocols were proposed such as Span [6] and GAF [43] 
for communication between mobile nodes. In Mobile IP 
[26], mobile hosts are free to migrate between LAN’s while 
they remain connected by a home agent residing at their 
home address. Another mechanism for maintaining mobile 
connections uses DNS to provide the indirection necessary 
to support mobility [34]. We address mobility in a differ- 
ent sense in our protocol. Whereas the aforementioned pro- 
tocols assume moving nodes and provide for communica- 
tion between these moving nodes, we assume static nodes 
but moving events (and thus entities) in our system and 
provide a migratory end-point infrastructure for communi- 
cation between these moving entities. A recent protocol. 
called TTDD [44], addresses communication between mov- 
ing sources and sinks in a sensor network. Our work differs 
from this in the fact that we provide lor the creation and 
maintenance of abstract entities to facilitate communication 
between moving events in the network. Also, our commu- 
nication end-points are bi-directional as opposed to being 
statically designated as sources or sinks. 


Several algorithms exist that provide clustering and vari- 
ous granular levels of group formation on both the network 
and application layers. The (a, t) framework [22, 37], and 
Landmark Hierarchy [39] organize nodes into hierarchical 
groups as a solution to routing. LEACH [10], ASCENT 
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[5], SPAN [6], and GAF [43] form groups or share data 
locally to conserve energy and power down unused or un- 
needed nodes. The AC Hierarchy [7, 8,38] forms hierarchi- 
cal clusters covering the entire sensor network and provides 
a high level programming abstraction for division or sim- 
plification of the sensor network. Finally, GLS [19] and 
MASH [33] provide cluster-based location or query ser- 
vices for locating data or nodes. Unlike these cluster-based 
or group-based algorithms we provide the abstraction of 
tracking groups linked directly to environmental events of 
interest. Although some of these algorithms such as GLS 
could be used in parallel with our work for object lookup, 
and although various ideas from these protocols are similar 
or could be used to enhance the efficiency or functionality 
of our modules, none provide sufficient support for entity 
formation around environmental events of interest and end- 
to-end connection establishment and maintenance between 
moving entities. 


Our work is also complementary to several research efforts 
that aim to provide new abstractions and paradigms for dis- 
tributed computing in sensor networks. For example, Mag- 
netOS [2], exports the illusion of a single Java virtual ma- 
chine on top of a distributed sensor network. The applica- 
tion programmer writes a single Java program. The run- 
time system is responsible for code partitioning, placement, 
and automatic migration such that total energy consumption 
is minimized. Mate [18] is another example of a virtual ma- 
chine developed for sensor networks. It implements its own 
bytecode interpreter, built on top of TinyOS [11]. The in- 
terpreter provides high-level instructions (such as an atomic 
message send) which the machine can interpret and execute. 


To the authors’ knowledge, the communication architecture 
proposed in this paper is the first that provides middleware 
support to tracking applications for group formation around 
environmental events, end-to-end connection establishment 
between different entities, and abstract entity maintenance 
to ensure that a single entity is formed and maintained for 
every event in the environment. The architecture ensures a 
one to one relationship between abstract entities and envi- 
ronmental events thus simplifying communication. It re- 
duces programming complexity by allowing communica- 
tion with entities rather than individual nodes. 


3 Service Architecture 


The ability of a sensor network to closely interact with the 
environment in which it has been deployed gives rise to a 
multitude of applications in which code execution is tightly 
linked to the locations of environmental events. Appropri- 
ate communication abstractions are required to isolate dis- 
tributed application programmers from accounting for the 
changing locations of environmental events in the vicinity 
of which the communication end-points of their applica- 





tions are located. Our architecture provides such abstrac- 
tions by a combination of (i) a team management frame- 
work for maintaining proper mapping between communi- 
cation endpoints and external events (ii) a transport layer 
protocol for communication among event-related endpoints. 
Together, they maintain communication end-points associ- 
ated with mobile external events, as well as maintain con- 
nectivity among such endpoints. This architecture is in- 
dependent of the underlying radio, data link, and network 
layer protocols making it applicable in principle to an array 
of sensor network platforms. 


Such programming abstractions are desired in applications 
where one wishes to interact with physical events in the en- 
vironment that, for one reason or another, do not commu- 
nicate directly with the network. By forming an abstract 
entity that moves with the event, we can associate state and 
behavior with the physical event. For a hostile target being 
tracked, this state and behavior could include monitoring 
the number of shots fired from a tank or the distance an ob- 
ject has traveled. 


3.1. The Entity Communication Problem 


The problem addressed by our architecture is more formally 
described as follows. We consider a dynamically changing 
set S of events in the physical environment of the sensor 
network. Let the physical location of each event E; € S at 
time t be denoted L;(t). A node is said to be in the vicin- 
ity of event F; at time t if it is within sensor range of the 
event’s location, L;(¢). In this paper, we assume that envi- 
ronmental events are localized. In other words, their loca- 
tion is described by a single point in space, as opposed to 
an area. This definition applies to tracking vehicles, finding 
survivors, monitoring wild animals, or detecting localized 
fires. It does not apply to applications involving distributed 
phenomena such as detection of large chemical spills. We 
assume that events can be detected independently by indi- 
vidual nodes in the sensor network based on their local mea- 
surements. For example, detecting a magnetic signature in 
a desert battle area would usually be indicative of a passing 
armored vehicle. Finally, we assume that events are sparse. 
In other words, the signatures of different targets are gener- 
ally not overlapping. 


Let T;, denote the set of nodes in the vicinity of event F;. 
The objective of our architecture is to maintain a unique ad- 
dressable destination associated with each event EF, such 
that sending data to this logical event address causes deliv- 
ery of this data to T; regardless of the location L;(t). In the 
current implementation, we elect a leader out of set T;. The 
leader, among other things, is responsible for communica- 
tion with remote destinations. Hence, in the above problem 
statement, we define delivery of a message to T; as delivery 
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of the message to the current entity leader who by defini- 
tion belongs to the set T;. What the leader does with the 
message is an orthogonal issue in our architecture. 


Note that once the aforementioned addressing and commu- 
nication problem is solved, it becomes trivial to associate 
multiple communication end-points with each entity sim- 
ply by demultiplexing the received message based on a port 
number in the message header, in the same sense that UDP 
creates multiple ports over IP. 


3.2 Sensor Network Assumptions 


Our underlying sensor network typically consists of thou- 
sands of small sensor nodes thrown arbitrarily (e.g., from 
the air) onto a large target area, such as a battlefield or 
the scene of a natural disaster. Individual nodes have re- 
source limitations associated with small physical size in- 
cluding low-power batteries, relatively slow processors, and 
limited memories. They are capable of wireless commu- 
nication and once deployed form a large-scale ad hoc net- 
work. A key assumption is that the formed sensor network 
has no pre-existent infrastructure or centralized services. 
It is precisely the difficulty of creating such an infrastruc- 
ture in harsh or inaccessible environments that motivates 
the sensor network approach. An example of computation- 
ally equipped wireless sensor devices that meet the above 
description is the MICA mote [12], which we use in our 
experimental prototype. 


Once deployed, nodes in a sensor network are assumed to 
establish their location and remain motionless except due 
to environmental factors such as wind and water. In an im- 
portant departure from the typical mobile ad hoc wireless 
network model, nodes in sensor network literature do not 
have IP-address, and do not run the TCP/IP protocol suite. 
Instead of possessing unique ID’s, sensor network nodes 
are usually referenced by attributes such as location. Both 
localization services [4, 30] that establish sensor network 
coordinate frameworks, and location-based routing services 
[17, 3] that route messages geographically have been dis- 
cussed at length in previous literature. 


Sensor nodes may perform local processing as appropri- 
ate for their particular application. This could be aggregat- 
ing and reporting raw data, triangulating the position of an 
event, coming to agreement about an actuation or reporting 
strategy, or performing distributed event analysis. A dis- 
tributed application, such as a distributed intrusion response 
system, may need to pass the results of such local process- 
ing among the respective groups of sensors to coordinate a 
sensor network reaction. 


Our service can be thought of as a distributed protocol 
that sits in the transport layer of the sensor node’s proto- 
col stack. In its basic form, the protocol implementation 


consists of two modules, namely, the entity management 
module (EMM), and the entity connection module (ECM). 
These modules are shown in Figure 1. As the name sug- 
gests, the EMM forms a local entity in response to sen- 
sor readings at the locations of environmental events. It 
maintains the unique identity of this entity as the event of 
interest migrates in the environment. The ECM provides 
a means for entity registration, maintains communication 
end-points, and provides connectivity to allow communica- 
tion among different entities. The following sections dis- 
cuss the details of the APIs and implementations of the 
aforementioned modules. 
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Figure 1. Service Architecture 


3.3 Entity Management Module 


The entity management module (EMM) provides an entity 
formation and maintenance service. The EMM has sev- 
eral essential functions. First, an entity must be created 
and identified when an event first occurs in the sensor net- 
work. Second, once established, the EMM must maintain 
this single entity and prevent spurious entities from form- 
ing around a previously abstracted event. While an entity 
exists the EMM must maintain its persistent state such as 
its unique identity which signifies the local environmental 
event. Finally, the EMM is responsible for ensuring that 
nodes that sense an event for the first time know when to 
become a member of an existing entity and when to spawn 
a new entity around the sensed event. These functions are 
described below. 


3.3.1 Functional Overview 


At any given time, multiple events in the environment give 
rise to multiple entities which host the communication end- 
points in the sensor network. An entity is a set of nodes 
in the vicinity of a single environmental event. We call 
nodes whose sensors detect the signature of the correspond- 
ing event, entity members. These nodes are said to be within 
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the sensory horizon of the target event. To the rest of the 
sensor network, an entity acts as a single whole. The fact 
that the entity may consist of multiple nodes is hidden and 
the identities of these nodes are abstracted away. 


Entity members volunteer to be an entity leader, a cen- 
tral node responsible for communication and group main- 
tenance, as well as running entity-specific application code. 
Once the entity leader no longer detects the event, it hands- 
off leadership (and current state) to another node by sending 
a relinquish leadership message. As the event migrates or 
expands, the leadership handoff mechanism built into the 
EMM ensures that the entity and its stored application state 
migrate with it. The application on a node is informed when 
the node becomes a leader so that it can pick up computa- 
tion from where the previous leader left it. The application 
is also notified when the node ceases to be leader. 


A key requirement is to ensure that only one entity is 
spawned for the same environmental event. The EMM pro- 
tocol achieves this requirement by announcing the existence 
of an entity to nearby nodes within a distance called the 
awareness horizon. By design, the awareness horizon is 
larger than the sensory horizon. Nodes in the awareness 
horizon that cannot sense the event are called entity follow- 
ers, as distinguished from entity members. These nodes are 
prevented from spawning new entities. 


Nodes join the awareness horizon upon the reception of a 
bounded-hop broadcast (heartbeat) from the nearby EMM 
leader. Upon receiving a heartbeat, a node sets a corre- 
sponding entity timeout timer. The node ceases to be a fol- 
lower when the timer expires. The timer is re-initialized 
upon the receipt of each new heartbeat. If the node senses 
the event signature before the entity timeout timer expires it 
becomes a member of the existing entity. If the timer had 
already expired the node is no longer a follower and will 
create a new entity. This mechanism prevents multiple enti- 
ties from being spawned for the same environmental event. 
Figure 2 depicts the node state transition diagram between 
follower, member, and leader states, as well as the free state 
in which a node is not cognizant of any entities. For read- 
ability, the only transitions shown are those between differ- 
ent states (as opposed to loop-backs from a state to itself). 


Note that, while inhibiting entity followers from creating 
new entities is essential for preventing redundant represen- 
tation of the same target, it has one unfortunate side effect. 
Namely, the mechanism may prevent nodes from reporting 
secondary events in the vicinity of events already reported. 
Since we assume that events are sparse, the hope is that 
cases like the above are not common. 


3.3.2 Entity Uniqueness 


Entity uniqueness is the algorithm property that states that 
only one entity is associated with any given environmental 
event. In this section, we take a closer look at the conditions 
under which this property holds true. In general, there are 
two cases in which entity uniqueness can be compromised. 
The first case occurs at excessive target speeds. If the target 
moves in the environment fast enough, far apart nodes can 
detect it at about the same time and create independent enti- 
ties to represent it. The second case occurs due to message 
loss or node failures which may prevent proper leadership 
handoff. Consequently a new leader may emerge that does 
not inherit the right entity identity from the old leader, caus- 
ing a different entity to emerge for the same environmental 
event. In the following, we quantify the maximum event 
speed that preserves entity uniqueness and discuss provi- 
sions to ensure robustness in the face of failures. 


Event Speed: The key rule which inhibits creation of du- 
plicate entities is that followers of existing entities cannot 
spawn new entities. Instead, when they eventually sense the 
event, they must join the membership of the entity of which 
they were followers. By extending awareness of the event 
(i.e., the awareness horizon) beyond its sensory horizon we 
can ensure that new nodes will always become aware of the 
current entity before they sense the event. Hence, a single 
unique entity will exist for each event in the environment. 
The above uniqueness property is violated only if the event 
moves fast enough in the environment such that it is sensed 
by nodes outside of the awareness horizon before informa- 
tion of this event is propagated to them. Controlling the 
awareness horizon therefore determines the maximum tol- 
erable event velocity as will be detailed below. 


Note that a new leader is elected once the old one stops sens- 
ing the target. This new leader will cause the center of the 
awareness horizon to shift to its new location. If leader re- 
election and heartbeat propagation took zero time, the sys- 
tem could theoretically track infinitely fast targets as long 
as the awareness horizon was at least double the sensory 
horizon. This is because the current leader would always 
be within sensor radius from the target and no other node 
within the sensory horizon could be more than twice the 
sensor radius away from the leader. Hence, all nodes who 
sense the target are always within the awareness horizon 
and are therefore inhibited from creating new entities. In 
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reality, however, leader re-election and heartbeat propaga- 
tion take time. If the maximum combined leader re-election 
and heartbeat propagation delay was D, it is easy to show 
that the maximum speed that preserves entity uniqueness is 
(awareness horizon — 2+ sensory horizon)/D. It should 
be noted that the above is a conservative estimate. Entity 
uniqueness will not be compromised immediately at higher 
target speeds. 


Robustness to Message Loss and Failure: To prevent 
handoff failure in the case that an entity leader dies or other- 
wise fails to send out the relinquish heartbeat message, each 
entity member sets a failed leader timer. This timer, upon 
expiration, prompts an entity member to assume the entity 
leader role and begin sending heartbeats after an additional 
random delay (to prevent simultaneous takeover collisions). 
This failed leader timer must be set to a value larger than the 
heartbeat period, the interval between heartbeats, to ensure 
that timer expiration does not occur prematurely while the 
current leader is still alive. Depending on expected message 
loss, one might also set this timer to a value greater than two 
or three times the heartbeat period to prevent inopportune 
and premature handoff when heartbeats are lost or subject 
to collisions. Note the delay that a node waits before assum- 
ing the entity leader role could be determined in accordance 
with the strength of a node’s sensor reading, whether or not 
this sensor reading is growing or shrinking in strength, the 
number of entity members that are direct neighbors of that 
node, or by some other appropriate metric. 


Message loss can also prevent nodes within the awareness 
horizon from getting the leader’s heartbeats. Consequently, 
these nodes may not become aware of the entity and may 
create a spurious one when they sense the event. To kill 
such spurious entities, we employ a mechanism that asso- 
ciates larger weights with older entities and biases nodes 
against joining entities with smaller weights. The mecha- 
nism maintains an alive counter at the leader of each entity. 
This counter is propagated through heartbeats and its value 
is accumulated across leader handoffs. When a new entity 
is first created, its counter is initialized to 0. This value is 
then incremented for each heartbeat sent out and is there- 
fore a reflection of how long the entity has remained in the 
network. When a node tries to spawn a new entity, every 
neighbor that is already part of an entity with a higher alive 
counter ignores the new node. Hence, the faulty node is iso- 
lated. The mechanism will send a kill message to the faulty 
node to request termination of its spurious entity. 


The above mechanism serves to prevent spurious groups 
from forming in the presence of message loss, but fails to 
handle the case where events of the same signature migrate 
across one another’s path. To handle this more complex 
scenario we define a compile time specified threshold, min 
time alive, to ensure entities that have existed over some 
time period remain after crossing paths with an even older 


entity. When a node of entity #1 receives a heartbeat from 
the leader of another entity #2 and both entities have an 
alive counter set greater than the min time alive threshold, 
we require that both entities coexist. In this case, nodes in- 
dependently apply the EMM protocol with respect to each 
entity. They may be within the awareness horizon of mul- 
tiple entities at the same time. When they sense the event, 
they become members of all entities that exceed the min 
time alive threshold of which they are aware. 


3.4 Entity Management API 


The API exported by the EMM consists of join(signature) 
and leave(signature) primitives which the application calls 
when it first senses or stops sensing an event signature 
respectively. The code of the signature is passed as the 
input parameter to these primitives. For example, if the 
magnetic signature of a vehicle is sensed, the node calls 
join(Magnetic). Unlike traditional group communication, 
the join() does not take a group identifier as input. Instead, 
it returns as output the identity of the environmental event 
the application just sensed (i.e., the identity of the entity for 
which the node was a follower at the time join() was called). 
If the node is a follower of multiple nodes, a list of identities 
is retuned. The semantics are that the node has joined the 
respective list of entities. If a node is not a follower of any 
entity, a new entity is created when join() is called and the 
code of the new entity is retuned. 


The EMM also requires the application to implement a han- 
dler for an upcall called leader(entity,on_off). The upcall 
contains an entity id as a parameter as well as a boolean that 
tells the application that its node has just become or ceased 
to be leader of the named entity. Application code would 
typically check whether it is the leader or a member, and 
execute the corresponding part of its typically distributed 
data processing algorithm based on the assigned role. 


The last part of the API is a store(entity,state) and 
get(entity,state) call that allows the application on the leader 
node to save and retrieve persistent state of a named entity. 
The entity name is passed as input parameter to the call. 
Typically, the leader would save its state after each itera- 
tion. This state is transmitted in the EMM heartbeats to all 
members of the entity. Upon leader handoff, the new leader 
would use the above API to get the most recent previously 
communicated state. It would then resume the iterative ap- 
plication from that point onwards. 


3.5 Entity Connection Module 


The entity connection module (ECM) provides a basic end- 
to-end location and communication service between mobile 
entities. ECM is therefore the equivalent of UDP for sensor 
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networks, with the exception that destinations are migratory 
entity leaders, not IP hosts. An application can utilize the 
ECM’s API to communicate messages to and from logical 
entities without concern for where that entity resides, how 
it is maintained, or what particular nodes compose it. An 
application programmer can therefore initiate queries and 
interact with environmental events that migrate throughout 
the sensor network. 


The ECM exports a subset of a socket-like API. All appli- 
cations are assumed to have well-known ports. In the cur- 
rent protocol 256 ports are supported based on a byte in the 
message header. We do not support dynamic application-to- 
port binding. This is because in our target platform, namely, 
Berkeley’s MICA motes running TinyOS, applications are 
structured as a graph of permanently wired modules. The 
ECM demultiplexes incoming messages as upcalls to dif- 
ferent application modules depending on their port number. 
The association of port numbers and upper layer modules is 
defined in a compile-time configuration. At run-time an ap- 
plication can call listen() to notify the ECM that it is ready 
to receive messages on its assigned port. Subsequently, the 
ECM propagates messages on this port to the application. 
If a message arrives for a port on which no application is 
listening, the message is dropped. 


Connections are identified by a <Entity ID, Port Num> 
pair. When an entity is spawned, entity registration is in- 
voked by the ECM. This registration utilizes a directory 
service similar to the indirection infrastructure described 
in [35]. Namely, each entity maintains replicated pointers 
to its current location in a region of the sensor network de- 
termined by a hash function. The hash key is the signature 
identifier associated with the entity. By hashing this key, the 
ECM can determine the location of the directory region as- 
sociated with a particular type of environmental event, then 
query the directory for all entities that are currently follow- 
ing events of that type. Queries to this directory service sup- 
ply entity leader information pertinent to establishing mo- 
bile connections. 


When connecting with an entity, the ECM looks up the last 
known entity leader based on the <Entity ID, Port Num> 
pair provided in the application call. If this information is 
older than a specified threshold the directory service is con- 
tacted for updated information. The retumed last-known 
leader is used as a connection point for communication. 
Upon receiving a message, an endpoint updates its table of 
last-known leaders with that contained in the header. The 
more traffic exchanged between the endpoints, the more up- 
to-date the leader information is. 


Leadership information is retained in the ECM in a limited- 
size table. When the table is full, replacement is done on 
a least-recently-used basis. The ECM of an entity periodi- 
cally refreshes the directory region, at an interval called the 


directory refresh rate to ensure that its information remains 
up to date. In addition, past followers of an entity remember 
the location of the last known leader for a time interval that 
exceeds the directory refresh rate. Hence, messages sent to 
the old location of an entity are forwarded to the current 
location when they intercept the entity’s trail. 


4 Simulation 


To fully understand and validate our proposed architecture, 
we implement our design in GloMoSim V2.03, a popular 
wireless network simulator. GloMoSim was developed as a 
modular library of components that contribute to an exten- 
sible, robust, and dynamic simulation of wireless networks. 
By isolating nodes’ communication layers into independent 
modules, GloMoSim allows researchers to “plug and play” 
different protocols (i.e. protocols that they develop and im- 
plement) without concer for the inner workings of other ar- 
chitectural layers. The simulation environment allows us to 
apply our modules to the problem of event tracking. Specif- 
ically, by simulating event tracking in GloMoSim using our 
EMM and ECM modules, we are able to analyze the effects 
of architectural parameters on performance and understand 
how our architecture can be tuned to solve real world track- 
ing problems. 


4.1 Scenario 


We modified the Transport and Application layers of Glo- 
MoSim to simulate a hypothetical sensor network environ- 
ment consisting of nodes communicating over a 220 meter 
radius, which is typical for sensor nodes. The lower level 
protocols of our wireless network include Geographic For- 
warding [16] over IP in the Network layer and 802.11B in 
the MAC layer. We simulated 32 byte packets sent in a 200 
kbps wireless medium, a slightly larger bandwidth than the 
capabilities of today’s sensor devices (SOkbps-1!00kbps) to 
account for future improvements. At the physical layer, we 
use a Two-Ray Pathloss model with SNR-Bounded Noise 
at the receiving node. The model allows noise, attenuation, 
and subsequent loss on the wireless channel to be simulated, 
as opposed to perfect reception within a hypothetical radius. 


Sensor nodes are equipped with sensors that poll their envi- 
ronment for specific events (e.g., acoustic sensors that mon- 
itor and can recognize certain acoustic signatures such as 
tank movement). In our experiments, a number of nodes are 
uniformly distributed in a 1,400 x 1,400 meter field. To test 
the ability of our architecture to track a moving target, we 
simulate an object moving across the field in a straight line. 
The moving object is tracked (presumably using acoustic or 
magnetic sensors) with a sensor polling period of 0.05 sec- 
onds, a granularity high enough to ensure up to date read- 
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ings. Sensors register a target up to a sensing radius of ap- 
proximately 100 meters. 


For our tests we employ a simple application that computes 
an event’s position through entity member reports to the en- 
tity leader. Entity members poll their sensors and send pe- 
riodic updates to the corresponding entity leader notifying 
this leader of their current sensor reading and position. The 
leader computes the weighted average of the position of re- 
porting entity members. The weighting is by sensor reading 
since higher readings presumably mean a closer target. This 
average value is sent back every 0.5 seconds to a “friendly- 
force” entity at a static location in the network. Upon re- 
ceiving a report, this entity responds with a confirmation 
message sent back to the reporting entity. This feature al- 
lows us to test our architecture’s ability to maintain end-to- 
end connectivity and forwarding between entities. 


4.2 Simulation Results 


The objective of our simulation is to understand the effect of 
algorithm parameters on tracking, as well as estimate costs 
such as the energy consumed. In all experiments an en- 
tity is spawned and migrates with the moving target. En- 
tity uniqueness should be maintained for a run to be suc- 
cessful. Hence, we count the number of entities that form 
around the moving target during the course of a simulation 
to determine whether or not our architecture was success- 
ful in establishing and maintaining a single entity per event. 
In energy cost experiments, we compute the energy con- 
sumed during send and receive operations in accordance 
with transmit and receive currents of the MICA motes [23]. 
CPU energy consumed constitutes a constant overhead. 


Each point in the graphs below represents the average of 10 
runs to ensure a statistical significance at the 0.05 level. In 
the subsequent analysis when we claim a target is trackable 
at a specified speed we mean that for all 10 trials, a sin- 
gle entity was formed and tracked during each trial. The 
two key parameters of the algorithm, whose settings de- 
termine performance are the EMM leader heartbeat period 
and the awareness horizon. This leader heartbeat period de- 
fines how often the entity leader sends heartbeats to mem- 
bers (and followers). The awareness horizon, in our exper- 
iments, defines how many hops the heartbeats are propa- 
gated. Other algorithm parameters are automatically com- 
puted depending on the settings of the above two. Namely, 
we require that the failed leader timer (used to detect leader 
failure) be set to a value twice greater than the heartbeat pe- 
riod to ensure that no member takes over leadership while 
a current leader is still sending heartbeats. Similarly we re- 
quire that the entity timeout period (used to free follower 
nodes) be approximately 1.5 times the failed leader period 
to ensure that no follower leaves the group before an en- 


tity member could properly take over leadership and begin 
sending heartbeats. 


Below, we present and discuss those parameters that we feel 
are most influential to the problem addressed and the solu- 
tion presented. We initially start with those parameters that 
are determined by the network or otherwise outside of the 
designer’s control. We then analyze parameters that can be 
set by the designer. For these graphs we choose to display 
the heartbeat timer on the x-axis to analyze its affect on cho- 
sen metrics. We vary the range of heartbeat values from 
graph to graph to demonstrate trends in the timer and show 
what we feel is the most relevant and interesting informa- 
tion for understanding our architecture’s performance. 


4.2.1 Setting Node Density 
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Figure 3. Effect of node density on number 
of groups formed (heartbeat period = 375 ms, 
awareness horizon = 1 hop) 


It is often assumed in sensor network research that the node 
density is high enough to ensure that all nodes are within 
communication range of several other nodes at all times. 
We begin by understanding the effect of node density on 
the performance of our algorithm. In this experiment, we 
vary the number of nodes in the rectangular field, and ob- 
serve the number of formed entities around the moving tar- 
get. The experiment is repeated for different target speeds. 
A run is successful if only one entity is formed. In the ex- 
periments below, we choose the awareness horizon to be 
one hop, which as we show later, represents a worst case 
from the perspective of trackability at the target speeds con- 
sidered. 


Figure 3 demonstrates the results. We see that independent 
of event speed, our architecture is capable of maintaining 
the formed logical entity when the number of nodes is 200 
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or higher which corresponds to an average distance of about 
140 meters between any two nodes. Thus, in the rest of this 
section we fixed the number of sensor nodes to 200, as a 
rough estimate of “sufficient” node density. 


4.2.2 Effect of Leadership Handoff 


Next, we explore the effect of the leadership handoff mech- 
anism on performance. While our architecture includes a 
leadership handoff mechanism that explicitly notifies entity 
members when a new leader should be elected, we com- 
pare that mechanism to the case where the old leader sim- 
ply dies in which case a timeout must elapse before the new 
leader election starts. Figures 4 and 5 compare the average 
number of entities formed around the target for different tar- 
get speeds with and without the handoff mechanism respec- 
tively. For each target speed, we vary the leader heartbeat 
period. Larger periods mean that more time will elapse be- 
fore leader failure is noticed. Observe that the curves in 
Figure 4 are generally lower than in Figure 5, indicating 
a larger fraction of successful runs. Remember that each 
point on each curve is the average of 10 runs. Points in- 
dicating a single formed entity mean that all 10 runs were 
successful. The handoff mechanism is more successful in 
tracking since it avoids the extra delay in leadership hand- 
off making it less likely that the target will move to where it 
can be sensed outside of the awareness horizon, thus caus- 
ing a spurious entity to emerge. Thus, in the rest of our 
analysis we only consider simulations where our handoff 
mechanism is present. 
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Figure 4. Groups formed with our explicit 
handoff mechanism (awareness horizon = 1 
hop) 


In addition, it is interesting how the choice of the heartbeat 
period strongly influences our architecture’s ability to track 


Number of Entities Formed 


an event. Slow periods will result in a slower transition re- 
sulting in the event migrating beyond the awareness hori- 
zon. Fast periods result in a congested channel which in- 
creases message loss and prevents nodes from hearing about 
an approaching event. In between these extremes, an opti- 
mal choice of the heartbeat period can be made. This choice 
will be investigated in more detail later in the section. 
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Figure 5. Groups formed without our explicit 
handoff mechanism (awareness horizon = 1 
hop) 


4.2.3 Limits on Heartbeat Period 


Next, we analyze the overhead of the algorithm by explor- 
ing the point at which it saturates the underlying network. 
This saturation point depends on the setting of the heart- 
beat period and the awareness horizon. It is fairly obvious 
that decreasing the heartbeat period results in more frequent 
communication between the nodes and therefore the ability 
to track faster targets. This is based simply on the speed of 
response necessary for faster targets. However, the band- 
width limitations in the wireless medium place limits on 
our timer settings and constrain our architecture’s ability to 
track migrating events. To determine the bandwidth needs 
of our algorithm, we start with a very small leader heartbeat 
period (that saturates the network), then increase it gradu- 
ally. We plot the resulting connection delay, which is the 
time it takes to send a message from the moving entity to 
the friendly-force entity. As the heartbeat period increases 
to the point when the network is no longer saturated with 
heartbeat traffic, we observe a sharp decrease in the con- 
nection delay. Figure 6 shows this effect. The experiment is 
repeated for different awareness horizons, expressed in the 
number of hops that leader heartbeats are propagated to. It 
is seen that when the horizon is increased, the onset of over- 
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load occurs earlier as more messages are communicated. 
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Figure 6. Effect of timer settings on message 
delay (speed = 12 m/s) 


From Figure 6 we can see that the bandwidth of the wire- 
less medium is fully saturated when the leader heartbeat 
period is reduced to approximately 2.9, 5.9, and 11.7 ms 
for an awareness horizon of = 1, 2, and 3 hops respec- 
tively. To conservatively avoid this saturation point and 
ensure enough bandwidth is left for altemate local traffic, 
we multiply these numbers by 5 (i.e., limit the worst case 
overhead of tracking to 20%). Hence, in the rest of the eval- 
uation section, we consider only those leader heartbeat pe- 
riods that are above 12.5, 25, and 50 ms for 1, 2, and 3 hops 
respectively. We next turn our attention to the selection of 
the leader heartbeat period and the awareness horizon, the 
two key parameters of the algorithm, subject to the above 
constraints. 


4.2.4 Heartbeat Period and Awareness Horizon 


Our group management protocol works by propagating 
leader heartbeats a specified number of hops from the 
leader, which determines the awareness horizon. Increasing 
the hop count allows us to track faster events since it extends 
the area in which nodes know about the oncoming event and 
requires a faster event to migrate faster than its correspond- 
ing logical entity. However as previously mentioned, the 
awareness horizon restricts the maximum leader heartbeat 
period, another important parameter of the algorithm. In the 
following experiment, we study the coupling between these 
parameters to analyze their affect on the maximum track- 
able event speed. Specifically, we vary the leader heart- 
beat period over a range above the pre-determined satu- 
ration points, and compute for each period the maximum 
event speed at which tracking always succeeds in maintain- 


ing a single entity for the moving target. A different curve 
is plotted for different awareness horizons. 
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Figure 7. Trackable event speeds for varied 
heartbeat period:awareness horizon settings 


Figure 7 shows the results of the above experiment. Fol- 
lowing the curves from right to left, we can see that up to 
a threshold, reducing the leader heartbeat period results in 
the ability to track faster events. However, at this threshold, 
network collisions, congestion, and message loss become 
dominant. Hence, the maximum trackable speed deterio- 
rates. This is apparent from the sudden drop in the maxi- 
mum trackable speed seen on the far left side of the graph 
(about 100 ms). We also note that increasing the awareness 
horizon increases the trackable speed for slower heartbeats, 
but also congests the channel faster resulting in an inability 
to track faster targets. In the graph we notice that the single 
hop awareness horizon remains below the 2 and 3 hop set- 
tings up until about 400 ms, the point at which all but the 1 
hop settings begin to break down. 


A designer’s decision to set the heartbeat period and the 
awareness horizon should be guided by the limitations on 
trackable speed shown in Figure 7. The trends seen in this 
figure illustrate the fundamental trade-offs involved in pa- 
rameter selection in our algorithm. While the axes can be 
scaled depending on other platform settings such as node 
spacing, the figure provides interesting insights into the 
choice of protocol settings. For example, the figure shows 
that for speeds lower than 120 m/s (i.e., slightly more than 
half our communication radius per second) a designer has 
a choice of heartbeat period and awareness horizon settings 
that jointly allow a given speed to be tracked. The candi- 
date settings are those that result from intersecting a hor- 
izontal line (drawn at the desired speed) with each of the 
three plots representing the different awareness horizons. 
Each intersection point gives the heartbeat period needed 
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for the corresponding awareness horizon. In general, choos- 
ing a larger awareness horizon implies a more relaxed (i.e., 
larger) heartbeat period. For example, to track a target of 
speed 50 m/s, one can use a heartbeat period of 1600, 2900, 
and 4200 ms for a horizon of 1, 2, and 3 hops respectively. 
Interestingly, observe from Figure 6 that at those periods 
the network is fairly underloaded. When the target speed 
is higher than 120 m/s, however, larger values of awareness 
horizon fail, since they present a higher percentage of mes- 
sage loss and larger delays which allow spurious entities to 
be created. At those speeds a smaller awareness horizon is 
necessary. 


If the designer has multiple choices, an important factor in 
choosing a particular combination of parameters is power 
consumption. The effect of parameter settings on power 
consumption is explored next. 


4.2.5 Energy Consumption 


Aside from their influence on the maximum trackable 
speed, the leader heartbeat period and the awareness hori- 
zon also significantly influence message related energy con- 
sumption. For different hardware this effect will vary. How- 
ever, the fundamental trends remain consistent. 
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Figure 8. Energy consumption for varied 
heartbeat period:awareness horizon pairs 


Figure 8 shows energy consumption for varying the leader 
heartbeat period and awareness horizons explored in Figure 
7. The effect of the heartbeat period on energy consump- 
tion is significant. An interesting point to notice, however, 
is that the alternative (horizon, period) tuples that track a 
particular speed consume almost the same amount of en- 
ergy. Following up on the example from the previous sec- 
tion, the three alternative parameter tuples that track a speed 
of 50 m/s, namely, (1 hop, 1600 ms), (2 hops, 2900 ms), and 


(3 hops, 4200 ms), consume roughly the same energy of 4 
units. This is seen by finding the intersections of the verti- 
cal lines at 1600 ms, 2900 ms and 4200 ms with the energy 
curves for the corresponding horizon. It therefore appears 
that choosing a larger horizon does not have an advantage 
as long as the heartbeat period is appropriately chosen. This 
is intuitive. Increasing the awareness horizon allows using a 
larger heartbeat period. However, it also increases the num- 
ber of messages sent, since each heartbeat is flooded in a 
larger radius. The net sum of messages exchanged, there- 
fore, remains largely unaffected. 


In view of the above, an argument can be made for smaller 
horizons, since they reduce the number of nodes inhibited 
from creating new entities, thus making the sensor network 
more responsive to the advent of new events into the envi- 
ronment. Nodes in a network with a large awareness hori- 
zon will attribute measurements of such new events to the 
entities they are already aware of; an effect that should be 
avoided. 


The set of experiments presented above illustrate the ability 
of our architecture to track events at varied speeds in a suf- 
ficiently dense sensor network. A system designer can em- 
ploy this architecture, choosing the leader heartbeat period 
and the awareness horizon in accordance with the expected 
speed of migrating events, available bandwidth of the wire- 
less medium, and energy restrictions (required system life- 
time) of the hardware being deployed. An implementation 
of our architecture on the MICA motes which is discussed 
in the following section. 


5 Motes Implementation 


We implemented our work on the MICA motes developed 
by X-Bow. Under our architecture we implemented a sim- 
ple Geographic Forwarding [16] mechanism as well as a 
simple buffering MAC protocol that follows a send when 
ready strategy with no contention resolution. See [11] for 
more information on the MICA platform and TinyOS Oper- 
ating System. 


Our MICA test bed consists of 24 motes laid out ina 12 X 
2 grid with motes placed one foot apart. Nodes communi- 
cate to neighboring nodes within a specified neighborhood 
grid size (NGS). The awareness horizon is set to 1 hop in 
accordance with the small size of the network. For our ex- 
periments we tested NGS sizes of 2 and 4. 


Nodes are employed with light sensors capable of detecting 
a shadow cast by the tracked event. Our goal was to track a 
rectangular object 1 square grid in size, moving at a speed 
of 1 grid per 10 seconds (GrPS). Nodes are programmed 
with our tracking architecture and an application which per- 
forms target location estimation. Additionally, nodes are 
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Table 1. Entities formed over varied event 
speeds on the MICA testbed 


pre-configured to report a detected event to a fixed loca- 
tion in the sensor network (node 0) every time the aggregate 
event location changes. 


Based on the limited bandwidth, energy restrictions, ex- 
pected target speed, and radio radius of the MICA motes, 
we experimented with and chose our heartbeat, failed 
leader, and entity timeout timers to be 2, 5, and 8 seconds 
respectively. 





Figure 9. Reported location of tracked entity 
on MICA motes (Speed = 1/10 GrPS, NGS=4) 


Initial experimental data show that for speeds of 1/10, and 
1/15 GrPS and a NGS of 4 grids, our architecture as de- 
ployed was capable of correctly forming, maintaining, and 
reporting the location of a group around the event of in- 
terest. The reported path of the event for one such trial is 
shown in Figure 9. In this experiment, the tracked vehicle 
was traveling in a horizontal line from left to right as shown 
by the horizontal axis in the figure. The jagged quality of 
the reported path is a result of the limited number of motes 
detecting and reporting a position for the target at any spe- 
cific point in time. It is possible that when the communi- 
cation radius and the speed of events vary, multiple entities 
can be formed. Table 1 shows the number of entities formed 
over different speeds in the MICA testbed. The creation of 
spurious entities at faster speeds is due largely to the use of 
an unreliable MAC layer in the experiments. Message loss, 
as mentioned in the paper, allows spurious entities to be cre- 
ated. The noisy nature of the measured track is due to the 
fact that the light sensors do not provide a measure of dis- 
tance from the target. Hence, the best one can do is simply 
average the positions of all sensors detecting the event. In 
contrast, other sensors (such as magnetic senors) can pro- 
vide a better estimate of how far a measured target is. Tri- 
angulation will therefore result in a much more accurately 
estimated position. 


Observe that the purpose of our experimental measurements 
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is to qualitatively illustrate the success of our scheme in 
practice. It is not our purpose to compare experimental mea- 
surements to simulation. We have purposely decided to use 
a standard wireless MAC layer in the simulator instead of 
the simplified unreliable custom MAC layer implemented 
on the actual motes. Consequently, different performance 
results are expected. We believe that the implementation of 
the motes MAC layer will mature significantly in the future, 
making it less interesting to seek quantitative performance 
statements on the current testbed at this time. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this work we provide a transport layer solution to en- 
tity maintenance and connectivity in sensor networks. Our 
proposed middleware service provides a novel way for pro- 
grammers to relate to events in the environment without 
concer for topological and communication layer details ir- 
relevant to their application. We establish entities in a one- 
to-one relationship with events to ensure correct and well 
defined behavior. Entities form and register with interested 
parties to allow unique identification and communication 
without regard for an event’s location. 


The analysis of our architecture demonstrates the effect of 
both uncontrollable (environment specific) and controllable 
(architecture specific) parameters on entity formation and 
maintenance. In accordance with an ideal sensor network, 
we require that at any time at least one node is capable of 
sensing the event being tracked. Under this assumption we 
demonstrate our architecture’s capabilities and limitations 
in tracking events of varied speeds as a function of the pre- 
specified heartbeat and awareness horizon parameters. For a 
large field of relatively dense nodes, we show in simulation 
that our architecture is capable of tracking events that travel 
over half of the communication radius of a node per second 
(see Figure 7). Under optimal conditions in our simulation 
study, our architecture was able to track objects moving at 
about 88% of the communication radius. We additionally 
discuss the required settings for tracking events of varied 
speeds and the tradeoff of increasing the trackable speed 
and thereby increasing the amount of energy consumed. 


In addition to simulation analysis, we provide an imple- 
mentation of our architecture on the MICA test bed in our 
lab. In the presence of true fading and message loss we 
demonstrate the feasibility of our work for a simple applica- 
tion. Implementation results show the importance of a reli- 
able MAC layer. Unlike the simulation, which used 802.11 
to access the medium, the MAC layer in the implemented 
prototype used unreliable transmission. Consequently, the 
maximum tracked speed was significantly lower. The au- 
thors are currently implementing a reliable MAC layer for 
the motes platform. While our architecture provides the re- 
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quired mechanisms to create, maintain, and communicate 
with abstract entities in an environment, we have only be- 
gun to explore the possibilities of such sensor network re- 
lated services. The applications and opportunities for sensor 
networks remain vast and mostly unexplored. This paper is 
a step towards a comprehensive coverage of research issues 
motivated by tracking problems in sensor networks. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes RightSpeed, a task-based speed 
and voltage scheduler for Windows 2000. It takes ad- 
vantage of the ability of certain processors, such as those 
from Transmeta and AMD, to dynamically change speed 
and voltage and thus to save energy while running more 
slowly. RightSpeed uses PACE, an algorithm that com- 
putes the most energy efficient way to meet task dead- 
lines with high probability. Since most applications do 
not provide enough data about tasks, such as task dead- 
lines, for PACE to work, RightSpeed uses simple and ef- 
ficient heuristics to automatically detect task character- 
istics for such applications. RightSpeed has only 1.2% 
background overhead and its operations take only a few 
microseconds each. It even performs PACE calculation, 
which is quite complicated, in only 4.4 ys on average 
due to our extensive optimizations. RightSpeed is effec- 
tive at meeting performance targets set by applications 
to within 1.5%. Although the PACE calculator does not 
save energy for the current generation of processors due 
to their limited range of worthwhile speed and voltage 
settings, we expect future processors to have greater such 
ranges, enabling PACE to reduce CPU energy consump- 
tion by 6.1-8.7% relative to the best standard algorithm. 
Furthermore, with PACE, giving a processor the ability 
to run at additional, higher speeds and voltages reduces 
overall energy consumption. 


1 Introduction 


Reducing energy consumption is important in portable 
computers due to their limited battery capacity. Further- 
more, rising concerns about energy prices and aggregate 
energy dissipation in server farms make energy manage- 
ment important for other computers as well. An energy- 
saving technology that has recently begun appearing in 
moder portable computers is dynamic voltage scaling 
(DVS), the ability to change processor voltage without 
rebooting. This enables reduced energy consumption, as 
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lower voltages mean lower energy consumption. Lower 
voltages, however, necessitate lower CPU speeds, pre- 
senting an interesting operating system issue: how to en- 
sure that performance remains reasonable while some- 
times lowering speed to save energy. 

Traditionally, systems use interval-based strategies. 
Such strategies divide time into intervals of fixed length 
and set the speed for each interval based on recent CPU 
utilization. However, recent CPU utilization is only a 
rough indicator of the required speed. An interval-based 
strategy cannot distinguish an urgent task that must run 
at full speed to meet a tight deadline from a less impor- 
tant task with several milliseconds to complete and little 
work to do. 

A better solution, as suggested by authors such as Per- 
ing et al. [18] and Hong et al. [6], is to use task-based 
scheduling. Such scheduling considers the computer’s 
work to consist of tasks with certain CPU requirements 
and deadlines. It then runs the CPU fast enough to meet 
those deadlines with reasonable probability. Recently, 
some researchers have even built such task-based sched- 
ulers [19, 4, 3]. In this paper, we describe how we 
built RightSpeed, a task-based scheduler with several im- 
provements over these existing schedulers. 

The key differentiating feature of RightSpeed is its 
PACE calculator, a component that determines the most 
energy efficient schedule for meeting each task’s perfor- 
mance requirements. PACE stands for Processor Accel- 
eration for Conserving Energy, since the optimal way to 
schedule a task is to start out slowly, increasing speed 
only as necessary to complete the task on time. In [11], 
we showed that computing such a schedule requires es- 
timating the probability distribution of the task’s CPU 
requirement, and gave a method called PACE that uses 
such a distribution to compute such a schedule. For 
this paper, we extended this method substantially to deal 
with issues that arise in real systems: limited available 
speed/voltage settings, nonlinear relationship between 
speed squared and energy, limited timer granularity, and 
I/O wait time. 
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RightSpeed also differs from other schedulers in the 
heuristic it uses for automatic task detection. A task- 
based scheduler can provide an interface letting appli- 
cations specify information about their tasks. However, 
many application writers will not use it, so a task-based 
scheduler should also have an automatic task detector to 
let it infer task information from such applications. The 
schedulers Flautner et al. describe in [4] and [3] have 
such detectors, but they require a great deal of complex, 
high-overhead, and Linux-specific system interposition. 
In [12], we suggested a method for automatic task detec- 
tion with a more efficient heuristic, but did not demon- 
strate an implementation. RightSpeed demonstrates an 
implementation of our heuristic. 

Our scheduler also differs from existing schedulers 
by running on Windows 2000 rather than Linux. This 
is important because most portable computers sold to- 
day run Windows 2000 or its successor Windows XP. 
Our work demonstrates that task-based scheduling can 
be done even on a closed-source commodity operating 
system. 

The goal of this paper is to demonstrate that a task- 
based scheduler with a PACE calculator and an automatic 
task detector can be implemented on a real machine run- 
ning Windows 2000. This involves overcoming the chal- 
lenges of real hardware and software issues, and demon- 
strating that the resulting scheduler places little overhead 
on the system. 

The structure of this paper is as follows. Section 2 
gives background and related work on DVS algorithms. 
Section 3 describes the characteristics of the processors 
to which we ported RightSpeed, and evaluates the po- 
tential effectiveness of DVS techniques on these proces- 
sors. Section 4 discusses the design of our task-based 
scheduler, and Section 5 describes our implementation 
of it. Section 6 gives results of benchmarks showing 
the impact of our modifications on performance and en- 
ergy consumption. Section 7 discusses avenues for future 
work. Finally, Section 8 concludes. 


2 Background and Related Work 


2.1 Dynamic voltage scaling 


In CMOS circuits, the dominant component of power 
consumption is proportional to V2 f, where V is voltage 
and f is frequency. Energy is power times time, and the 
time to run a certain number of cycles is inversely propor- 
tional to frequency, so energy per cycle is proportional to 
V? [22, p. 235]. At a given voltage, the maximum fre- 
quency at which the CPU can mn safely decreases with 
decreasing voltage. Thus, the system can reduce proces- 
sor energy consumption by reducing CPU voltage, but 
this necessitates running at a slower speed. 


However, it is important to not noticeably increase sys- 
tem response time, for two reasons. First, other compo- 
nents, such as the disk drive and backlight, use power. 
Noticeably increasing response time may cause these 
components to remain in high-power modes longer than 
they otherwise would, which can more than offset pro- 
cessor energy savings. Second, the user will object to 
unduly extended response times. 


2.2 Interval-based DVS algorithms 


The first researchers to discuss operating system tech- 
niques for DVS were Weiser et al. [21] and Chan et 
al. [2]. They suggested an interval-based approach, 
meaning that the system divides time into fixed-length 
intervals and schedules the speed for each interval based 
on the CPU utilizations of past intervals. 

Interval-based strategies are used today in real systems 
capable of dynamic voltage scaling, such as Transmeta’s 
LongRun™ [7]. However, such strategies have prob- 
lems, as Pering et al. [17], and later Grunwald et al. [5], 
pointed out. The CPU utilization by itself does not pro- 
vide enough information about system timing require- 
ments to ensure meeting a reasonable number of dead- 
lines while saving energy. 


2.3. Task-based voltage schedulers 


Recently, researchers have started building task-based 
schedulers, i.e., schedulers that consider the work of the 
system to consist of tasks with certain deadlines. The 
goal of a task-based scheduler is to use speeds just high 
enough to meet these deadlines with reasonable proba- 
bility. 

Yao et al. [23] described how to compute an optimal 
schedule when task CPU requirements and deadlines are 
known. Hong et al. [6] later showed how to compute 
such schedules more quickly using various heuristics. 
However, systems do not generally have definite knowl- 
edge of task CPU requirements, so these approaches are 
unrealistic. 

Flautner et al. [4] built a task-based voltage scheduler 
for Linux. This scheduler requires no modification of 
applications—it infers all information about the system’s 
tasks via heuristics. It infers that an interactive task be- 
gins when a user interface event arrives, and uses a com- 
plex work-tracking heuristic to decide when such a task 
completes. It infers that a periodic task begins when a pe- 
riodic event occurs; it considers an event periodic if the 
lengths of intervals between the last n events have a small 
variance. To determine the speed for a task, it essentially 
computes the average of the speeds that would have com- 
pleted past similar tasks on time. In later work [3], they 
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refined their period detector (but not their task comple- 
tion detector) to use a simpler heuristic and they extended 
their interactive performance-setting algorithm with two 
other policy layers: one for application-specific policies 
and one for a per-task interval-based policy. 

Pillai et al. [19] built a task-based scheduler for real- 
time embedded systems that runs on Linux. This sched- 
uler assumes complete knowledge of the deadlines and 
worst-case CPU requirements of all tasks in the system, 
and assumes these tasks are periodic. The scheduler 
uses different algorithms, some of which make provi- 
sions for tasks completing before their deadlines. One 
such algorithm slows down the CPU when a task creates 
slack in the schedule by completing early. Another algo- 
rithm anticipates that tasks will likely complete early and 
therefore starts tasks as slowly as possible and only uses 
higher speeds when these become necessary to guarantee 
on-time completion. 


2.4 PACE 


One premise of task-based scheduling is that DVS can 
exploit deadlines to save energy without significantly re- 
ducing performance. This is possible since a task’s com- 
pletion time is irrelevant as long as it completes before 
the deadline. Thus, in evaluating the performance of a 
DVS algorithm, we can consider all tasks that complete 
by the deadline to have the same effective performance. 

A DVS algorithm essentially chooses a schedule de- 
scribing how speed will vary with time. In [11], we 
showed that two schedules that have the same average 
pre-deadline speed and identical post-deadline parts will 
give the same effective performance no matter how much 
work a task requires. This means that one can get the 
same performance as any existing DVS algorithm by us- 
ing different, yet performance equivalent, speed sched- 
ules; these new schedules may even consume less energy. 

We then described an algorithm, PACE, for choosing 
a speed schedule that minimizes expected energy con- 
sumption for a given performance constraint. The PACE 
algorithm assumes some knowledge of task CPU require- 
ment distribution; we showed how to dynamically and 
effectively estimate this distribution. One limitation is 
that PACE assumes the processor speed and voltage are 
continuously variable and that energy is a linear function 
of speed squared; in this work, we extend PACE to real 
DVS systems without these properties. 

PACE requires the ability to detect when tasks begin 
and end. In [12], we showed that there is a simple heuris- 
tic for inferring task completion that is nearly as effective 
as Flautner et al.’s scheduler [4] and requires substan- 
tially less operating system modification. Our approach 
considers a task complete when either all threads in the 
system are blocked and no I/O is ongoing, or when a new 


user interface event is delivered to the same application. 


In [12], we pointed out that user interface events be- 
longing to different types, categories, and applications 
differ significantly from each other. This difference is 
large enough that PACE benefits, rather than worsens, 
by inferring the probability distribution of a task from a 
sample of only those recent past tasks that have nearly 
identical characteristics. Therefore, in RightSpeed, we 
keep separate samples for tasks triggered by user inter- 
face events of different types, categories, and applica- 
tions. 


3 Platforms 


In this section, we examine the characteristics of 
Transmeta and AMD processors to which we ported 
RightSpeed. As we do so, we will discuss how these 
characteristics influence how we should use PACE on 
these processors. 


First, we introduce some definitions. A setting is a 
speed and voltage combination at which a processor can 
properly operate. The efficiency of a setting is the amount 
by which power consumption is reduced by using this 
setting instead of emulating its speed using the best pos- 
sible combination of all other settings. For example, sup- 
pose there are three settings: 300 MHz consuming 2 W, 
500 MHz consuming 3.6 W, and 700 MHz consuming 
6 W. We can emulate 500 MHz by running half the time 
at 300 MHz and half the time at 700 MHz. This con- 
sumes 4 W, while the 500 MHz setting consumes only 
3.6 W, so the 500 MHz setting has efficiency 10%. We 
can emulate 300 MHz by running 60% of the time at 
500 MHz and turning the CPU off 40% of the time; this 
emulation has average power consumption 2.16 W, so the 
300 MHz setting has efficiency 7.4%. Ifa setting has effi- 
ciency of 0% or less, it is not worthwhile, i.e., one should 
never use it since one can get lower power consumption 
at the same speed using other settings. 


For PACE to be effective, a processor must have at 
least three worthwhile speed/voltage settings. Further- 
more, the more settings, and the higher their efficiency, 
the more effective PACE will be. This is because PACE 
works by choosing among speed schedules with identical 
performance to find the one with least expected energy 
consumption. If there is little choice in such speed sched- 
ules, and/or if there is little difference between choos- 
ing one setting versus emulating that setting’s speed with 
other settings, there will likely be little benefit to choos- 
ing among them. 
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Speed Voltage Power Energy/ Effi- 
ee [Eee | cary 
297.3 MHz | 1.2V 4.537 nJ 
1.225 V 4.561 nJ 
1.35 V 5.461 nJ 
1.55V 7.265 nJ 
1.6V 7.787 nJ 


396.6 MHz 


497.8 MHz 
598.5 MHz 
631.1 MHz 





Table 1: Characteristics of the Transmeta processor at 
various settings 


3.1 Transmeta system 


Our Transmeta system contains a TM5400-633 
Crusoe™ processor and 128 MB of memory (64 MB of 
SDRAM and 64 MB of DDRAM). 16 MB of this mem- 
ory is reserved for the Code-Morphing Software, whose 
primary function is to dynamically translate x86 code 
to the underlying machine language of the VLIW chip. 
This code also implements LongRun™, the DVS policy 
Transmeta chips use. Transmeta told us how to override 
LongRun™ policies and change the speed ourselves. 

The processor can run at 300-633 MHz and 1.2-1.6 V. 
Table 1 gives the available speeds and voltages, as well as 
the power the CPU consumes at each level. We measured 
power consumption by running a tight loop of additions 
while using hardware monitoring equipment Transmeta 
provided. 

We see that the 300 MHz and 600 MHz settings have 
very low efficiencies, and are therefore barely worth- 
while. With only three reasonably worthwhile settings, 
we do not expect PACE to be very effective on this ma- 
chine. 

Incidentally, we note that the formula 1.179 - 10-9 . 
s*41 + 3.681, where s is speed, gives a very close ap- 
proximation to the energy consumption in nJ/cycle for 
all but the 300 MHz setting. The power of 3.41 differs 
substantially from the power 2 predicted by simple scal- 
ing models, e.g., in [21]. 


3.2 AMD system 


Our AMD system contains a pre-production version 
of the 900 MHz Mobile Athlon 4 processor, based on the 
Palomino core, as well as 128 MB of memory. We were 
given documentation about PowerNow !T™ the interface 
the chip uses for dynamically changing speed and volt- 
age. 

The chip indicates it is capable of five settings, shown 
in Table 2. We were unable to directly determine the 
power consumption of each setting since we lacked the 
necessary measurement equipment, so we estimate it us- 
ing P « Vf. We assume a power consumption of 


Speed Voltage | Power Energy/ | Efficiency 
(est.) cyc (est.) (est.) 


500 MHz 


600 MHz 


700 MHz 
800 MHz 
900 MHz 





Table 2: Characteristics of the AMD processor at various 
settings, with power and energy values approximated 
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CPU capshleof dynamic voltage scaling 





Figure 1: Overview of RightSpeed 


24 W at the maximum speed, as specified in the AMD 
data sheet [1]. 

We see that the 700 MHz and 800 MHz settings have 
negative efficiency, so they are not worthwhile. (It is not 
surprising that the 800 MHz setting is not worthwhile, 
since it has the same voltage as the 900 MHz setting, 
and thus the same energy consumption, but it runs more 
slowly.) Furthermore, the 600 MHz setting has rather 
low efficiency. With only three worthwhile settings, one 
of which is only barely worthwhile, we expect PACE to 
be largely ineffective. 

We suspect that some settings have poor efficiency be- 
cause AMD made overly conservative choices of maxi- 
mum stable speed for certain voltages. One reason for 
this is that their current design requires processor speeds 
and voltages to attain only a certain set of values. More 
flexibility in either dimension would let them choose set- 
tings closer to the curve of maximum ideal efficiency. 


4 Design 


4.1 Overview 


Figure 1 gives an overview of the RightSpeed design. 
Applications convey information about their tasks to the 
operating system using system calls. This information 
includes when tasks begin and end and what performance 
targets the application wants for those tasks. Some ap- 
plications are oblivious to the existence of these system 
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calls, so an automatic task detector infers task informa- 
tion about them and generates task specification system 
calls on their behalf. The system uses information about 
ongoing tasks to determine what speed to use at var- 
ious times, and implements this schedule using timers 
and special processor instructions that change speed and 
voltage. The system uses a PACE calculator to compute 
the most energy efficient schedules that have the perfor- 
mance requested. 

In addition to the above functionality, we had three 
overall goals for RightSpeed. First, we wanted it to be 
efficient, creating low overhead on the system both when 
running in the background and when actively invoked. 
Second, we wanted it to be stable, relying only on docu- 
mented system interfaces so that it would run even when 
the operating system was upgraded. Third, we wanted 
it to be easily portable to different processors despite 
such processors having different commands dealing with 
speed and voltage settings. 


4.2 Task specification interface 


A key piece of information an application must specify 
about a task is its type. An application may define types 
any way it chooses; there are two reasons applications 
will want to classify different tasks into different types. 
First, it may want to specify different performance tar- 
gets for different types of tasks. For example, an MPEG 
player may require a faster speed for processing its I- 
frames than its smaller P-frames. As another example, it 
may want a short and hard deadline for its frame play- 
back tasks but a longer and soft deadline for its user in- 
terface tasks. Second, tasks of different types may have 
different CPU requirement distributions, so it is helpful 
to direct PACE to only consider tasks of the same type 
when estimating the probability distribution of a task’s 
CPU requirement. 

RightSpeed uses this notion of task type to simplify 
its communication with applications. When an applica- 
tion begins a task, it need only tell RightSpeed the type 
of that task. RightSpeed can figure out all other informa- 
tion about the task, such as its performance requirements, 
from that type. RightSpeed can give the application a 
unique identifier to identify this task, so the application 
can specify when the task completes by merely passing 
RightSpeed that identifier. RightSpeed can then deter- 
mine how many CPU cycles that task used and use this 
datum to compute a new optimal PACE schedule for the 
next task of that type. 

An application specifies performance targets for task 
types via a separate part of the task specification inter- 
face. An application need only specify this data once, 
when it is installed. Because task type data is persistent, 
iLe., it is retained even when the application terminates 


and even when the system shuts down, a logical abstrac- 
tion to use for this data is a file. Thus, applications create 
files containing data for their task types. 

An application may specify a performance target in 
two ways. First, it may specify a number of CPU cy- 
cles to be completed by a certain deadline. Second, it 
may specify a deadline and a particular DVS algorithm, 
such as Transmeta’s LongRun™, and dictate that perfor- 
mance be the same as would be achieved via that algo- 
rithm. 


4.3 Automatic task detector 


Since RightSpeed has not been released, no applica- 
tion currently exists that explicitly communicates its task 
information to RightSpeed. Furthermore, even when it 
is released, we expect few application writers will be 
both willing and able to communicate such information. 
Therefore, for RightSpeed to be useful, we require an au- 
tomatic task detector to infer task information from such 
applications and to call the task specification interface on 
their behalf. 

Our approach focuses on the tasks the user cares about 
most: those triggered by user interface events. User in- 
terface studies have shown that response times under 50- 
100 ms do not affect user think time [20]; we thus con- 
sider 50 ms the soft deadline for handling a user interface 
event. An exception is mouse movements, whose track- 
ing may require response times of only 25-50 ms [13]; 
we thus consider 25 ms the soft deadline for handling 
them. 

We consider a task to begin when an application re- 
ceives a user interface event. We classify tasks into 
types, and deduce the task type from the event character- 
istics, i.e. whether it is a keystroke, mouse movement, 
or mouse click; which key or mouse button was pressed 
or released; and to what application the event was deliv- 
ered. As shown in [12], separating tasks into types this 
way makes estimation of task work distribution more ac- 
curate, and enables us to set different policies for, for 
instance, keystrokes and mouse clicks. 

As suggested in [12], we use the minimum speed 
available as the pre-deadline speed for mouse movement 
events. Such events require little processing, so this is 
sufficient to meet practically all task deadlines. We use a 
default pre-deadline speed of 0.7M for keystroke events 
and 0.85 for mouse click events, where M is the max- 
imum speed available on the machine. A better approach 
might be to compute a variable pre-deadline speed based 
on the distribution observed and the likelihood of miss- 
ing deadlines at various pre-deadline speeds, as sug- 
gested in [12]. Unfortunately, this requires accurate esti- 
mation of the tails of nonstationary distributions, and we 
do not yet know how to do this; this is future work. 
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We also need a heuristic to determine when such an 
inferred task is complete, since it is difficult to determine 
what CPU activity belongs to a given task. We use the 
heuristic from [12] described in Section 2.4: we consider 
a task complete when either (a) all threads in the system 
above the idle priority level are blocked and no I/O is 
ongoing, or (b) another user interface event is delivered 
to the same application. An advantageous side effect of 
this is that time spent by unrelated threads is considered 
part of the task. Thus, the speed schedule chosen will 
automatically account for the work performed by other 
threads during the task. Without this accounting, the 
presence of such unrelated activity could interfere with 
RightSpeed meeting its target deadlines. 


44 PACE calculator 


Computing the optimal speed schedule satisfying cer- 
tain performance constraints requires knowledge of task 
CPU use distribution, which typically an application 
lacks. RightSpeed keeps track of how long tasks of each 
type have taken, and uses this information to compute 
such an optimal speed schedule with PACE. 

In [11], we described how to compute an optimal 
schedule assuming a linear relationship between energy 
and speed squared. Since the processors on which 
RightSpeed runs do not satisfy this property, we devel- 
oped a more general formula that does not rely on it. 
We discovered that the optimal speed schedule satisfies 
s?E’(s)F°(w) = K, where s is the speed to mun after 
completing w cycles of a task, F°(w) is the probability 
the task takes more than w cycles, E(s) is the energy con- 
sumption at speed s, and K is a constant chosen to satisfy 
the performance constraint. For more details about this 
formula and a proof that it works, see [9, pp. 83-99]. 

In [11], we assumed that the CPU had arbitrarily vari- 
able speed settings that could be changed at arbitrary 
times. Our real systems have only a limited number 
of speed settings, and Windows 2000 only allows us to 
change speed at certain fixed times, once per millisec- 
ond. Thus, for RightSpeed we need an algorithm that 
takes these realities into account yet still computes a 
near-optimal schedule. Our algorithm uses the follow- 
ing four steps. 


1. Create an idealized schedule using the formula 
above. Apply the granularization techniques of [11] 
to get a schedule consisting of consecutive phases, 
each having a constant speed. 

2. For each phase, round its speed to the closest speed 
that is available on the CPU and worthwhile. 

3. Round the length of each phase to an integer multi- 
ple of the scheduling granularity. 

4. As the rounding may have altered the schedule’s 


performance characteristics, i.e., changed the pre- 
deadline speed, adjust the time spent at each speed 
by multiples of the scheduling granularity to make 
performance close to, but no less than, requested 
performance. 


As an optimization, we precompute a set of param- 
eterized speed schedules when RightSpeed is installed, 
based solely on the CPU characteristics. Thus, deter- 
mining a speed schedule involves only a binary search 
through the schedules to find the lowest-energy one that 
nevertheless satisfies the constraint. With this optimiza- 
tion, the algorithm takes time O(n) where 7 is the num- 
ber of worthwhile speed settings. For details of this and 
other optimizations, see [9, pp. 224-226] and the code at 
the website associated with this paper. 


4.5 Dealing with /O 


V/O time, unlike CPU time, is unaffected by changes 
in CPU speed. The model from which PACE arises ac- 
counts only for task CPU time, so PACE does not give 
optimal results when I/O can occur. Essentially, the oc- 
currence of I/O will delay the completion of a task, pos- 
sibly causing it to miss its deadline. 

We deal with this in the following way. Since the 
problem is to complete the CPU work and the I/O by 
the deadline, we must complete the CPU work within a 
period equal to the deadline minus the I/O time. If we 
knew I/O time in advance, PACE could compute the op- 
timal schedule merely by substituting the deadline minus 
1/O time for the deadline. Since we do not know I/O time 
in advance, we initially assume it is 0. If I/O occurs later, 
we determine how long it took and accelerate the sched- 
ule to make up for the lost time. 

Theoretically, accelerating the schedule properly re- 
quires performing a new complex calculation using the 
PACE formula. However, we can use a shortcut: we 
multiply all speeds in the schedule by a constant factor, 
where we choose that factor such that after rounding all 
resulting speeds to the nearest worthwhile speed we get a 
schedule that meets the new deadline constraint. The ar- 
gument why this works is as follows: The distribution of 
task work remaining has by assumption not changed, but 
the deadline has effectively gotten shorter. Thus, all that 
has changed is the optimal value of kK. This means the 
ratio of the new optimal speed to the old optimal speed is 
roughly the same for all points in the schedule, assuming 
that the function of energy versus speed has a reasonable 
shape. 


4.6 Scheduling simultaneous tasks 


When multiple tasks are ongoing, the ideal speed is 
not necessarily the sum of all the speeds for all those 
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tasks. This is because power is not a linear function of 
speed, so superimposing schedules consumes a different 
amount of energy than running them sequentially. Un- 
fortunately, computing a reasonable speed schedule that 
is the conjunction of two is extremely complex, so we 
avoid the issue by simply running at the maximum speed 
available when there are multiple tasks, and continue at 
that speed until no tasks remain. 


Fortunately, in a mobile computer (and frequently in 
a desktop computer) there is only a single user and typi- 
cally he will only notice the performance of the task with 
which he is currently actively involved. Therefore, typi- 
cally there will be only one ongoing task at a time. Evi- 
dence supporting this comes from workload analyses we 
performed in [12] on months-long traces of eight desk- 
top computers. We found that, depending on the user, 
between 94.7 and 99.3% of all user interface tasks fin- 
ished before the next one began. 


4.7 Scheduling no ongoing tasks 


When no tasks are ongoing, nothing of importance is 
occurring, so the best speed to use is generally the mini- 
mum available. However, since our inference of tasks is 
imperfect, there may be ongoing tasks even when Right- 
Speed believes there are no such tasks. For instance, a 
task may have been triggered by a timeout instead of by 
a user interface event. We deal with this by reverting to a 
traditional interval-based scheduler when we know of no 
ongoing tasks. Such a scheduler divides time into inter- 
vals of some fixed length and chooses a speed for each 
interval based on the CPU utilization of recent past in- 
tervals. This way, if the CPU becomes busy from work- 
ing on a task we cannot detect, the interval-based sched- 
uler will nevertheless increase speed to deal with this un- 
known work. 


One caveat is that when the number of known tasks 
becomes zero, recent past CPU utilization will likely be 
high because the system just finished working on a task. 
RightSpeed knows that this recent utilization is a poor 
predictor of future CPU utilization because it reflects a 
task that is no longer active. However, an interval-based 
scheduler has no knowledge of tasks, so it will interpret 
the high recent utilization as a sign that the next intervals 
will have high utilization. Accordingly, it will use an un- 
necessarily high CPU speed. To prevent this problem, 
when the number of known tasks becomes zero, Right- 
Speed waits for a short period of time at the minimum 
CPU speed before initiating the interval-based scheduler. 


RSLib loads itself into each application's address space. There, it can 
automatically detect tasks by installing a message hook. Also, applications can, 'f 
so designed, directly call its functions to tell it whentasks begin and end. 
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RSTask gets support from RS{nit, RSloCnt, and RSLog through shared 
memory and direct function calls 





Figure 2: Architecture of RightSpeed 


5 Implementation 


In this section, we discuss how we implemented our 
approach on Windows 2000. 


5.1 Architecture 


Figure 2 shows the architecture of RightSpeed. The 
main component is RSTask, a kermel module that re- 
ceives requests to begin and end tasks and schedules the 
CPU speed accordingly. Its main components are the 
speed controller, the task type group file manager, the 
automatic schedule computer, and the idleness detector, 
each of which we will discuss later. Alongside RSTask 
is RSIoCnt, a kernel module that interposes on all file 
system requests to monitor when any synchronous I/O’s 
are ongoing. The next kemel component is RSLog, a 
low-overhead logger we use for benchmarking and de- 
bugging. The last kemel mode component is RSInit, a 
driver that starts before all other drivers and facilitates 
communication between them. In user mode we have 
RSLib, a user-level library that the system loads into the 
address space of every application. It interacts with the 
GUI to interpose the user interface event delivery system 
and thereby implement the automatic task detector. This 
library also exports functions that applications can use to 
communicate with RightSpeed. 


5.2 Speed controller 


The lowest-level component of RSTask is the speed 
controller. This component accepts requests to start 
and stop speed schedules and to transition to idle and 
maximum speed states. A speed schedule consists of 
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a sequence of phases, each with a speed to use and 
a duration in multiples of the scheduling granularity. 
The speed controller internally handles any CPU-specific 
commands to change the speed. This modularity aided in 
porting RightSpeed to two different chips with different 
voltage scaling commands. 

The scheduler also exports routines to pause and re- 
sume the current schedule when the CPU starts and stops 
waiting for I/O. A pause changes the speed to the mini- 
mum available. A resume determines how long the CPU 
spent waiting for I/O, accelerates the remaining part of 
the schedule accordingly, and resumes that schedule. 


5.3. Timer resolution controller 


The default timer resolution on Windows 2000 ma- 
chines is about 10 ms. Our timer resolution controller 
reduces the timer resolution as much as possible using 
well-documented system calls [16]. On the systems we 
used, this makes timer resolution, and thus scheduling 
granularity, 1 ms. 


5.4 Task type group file manager 


Certain persistent information is associated with each 
task type: its deadline, its performance target, a sample 
of recent task CPU requirements, and a schedule to use 
for the next task. Thus, it makes sense to consider task 
types to be part of a virtual file system. We could have 
used one file per task type, but instead a file in this vir- 
tual file system is a task type group file, containing in- 
formation about multiple related task types. A task type 
is uniquely identified by its file and its index within that 
file. 

RSTask thus exposes a virtual file system interface 
consisting of these files. RSTask stores the informa- 
tion in these virtual files in real files in a reserved 
directory on the real file system, but RSTask exposes 
them as existing in the special directory \\.\RSTask. 
(The Unix analog would be /proc/rstask/.) Subdirec- 
tories of this directory are valid and supported; for 
instance, an application could choose to use a file called 
\\A\RSTask\AcmeCo\AcmeAppName\MyTasks.ttg. 
For performance, RSTask caches open files in memory 
and does not pass along changes to the copy to the 
on-disk file until the file is closed or until a global hourly 
timer goes off. (Users may change this period.) 

Applications communicate with RSTask by perform- 
ing I/O control requests on these virtual files. Supported 
control requests include beginning a task of a certain type 
and acquiring a task ID for it, ending the task with a 
given ID, changing the deadline for a task type, resct- 
ting the sample of recent work requirements for a task 
type, and various other minor ones. RSTask supports fast 


I/O control requests [15], a Windows 2000 optimization 
that speeds up I/O operations. As a further optimization, 
RSTask has a control request that ends one task and be- 
gins another; the automatic task detector in RSLib uses 
this to quickly signal the end of the previous user inter- 
face task when an application receives a new one. 


5.5 Task manager and sample queue 


RSTask keeps track of ongoing tasks and makes ap- 
propriate calls to the scheduler when tasks begin and end. 
Also, when a task ends, the task manager queues the in- 
formation about how long this task took in the sample 
queue. It does not immediately invoke the PACE calcu- 
lator since PACE calculation is best done when the CPU 
is otherwise idle. 

As stated in Section 4.7, when no tasks are ongo- 
ing, we wait for a short period then initiate an interval- 
based scheduler. We do this on the Transmeta system 
in the following way. When RSTask detects the de- 
parture of the last ongoing task, it switches to the low- 
est available speed and sets a 50 ms timer. When the 
timer expires, it enters the LongRun™ automatic speed 
scheduling mode, which uses an interval-based strategy. 
We chose 50 ms because this is further backward than 
LongRun!™’s scheduler ever looks. We have not yet im- 
plemented a scheme using an interval-based scheduler on 
the AMD system. 


5.6 Idleness detector and automatic sched- 
ule computer 


The idleness detector is another major component of 
RSTask. It is a thread running at priority 5, just above the 
idle level, so that it can easily detect when no important 
threads remain unblocked. If it is scheduled when an I/O 
is ongoing, it tells RSTask to pause the current schedule; 
RSloCnt will later tell RSTask to resume the schedule 
when no synchronous I/O’s remain in the system. If the 
idleness detector runs when no I/O is ongoing, it notifies 
RSTask that all tasks are complete. The other respon- 
sibility of the idleness detector is to invoke the PACE 
calculator on all unprocessed entries in the sample queue 
when the system is otherwise idle. Not only docs this 
cause the overhead of PACE calculation to occur only 
when the system is idle, it also eliminates overhead due 
to saving and restoring floating-point state, as we will 
now describe. 

The Windows 2000 kermel does not use floating-point 
instructions, so for performance reasons it does not save 
floating-point state when entering kemel mode or re- 
store such state when leaving it. If we ran the PACE 
calculator in the kernel at arbitrary times, e.g., when- 
ever a task completed, it would have to save and restore 
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floating-point state to avoid corrupting the state of what- 
ever thread it interrupted. By doing PACE calculation in 
the context of its own special thread, we make such save 
and restore operations unnecessary. 


5.7 W/O counter 


The other kemel module we will discuss is RSIoCnt. 
Its job is to count the pending synchronous I/O’s and 
store this count in shared memory where the idleness de- 
tector can access it. It must also tell RSTask to resume 
any paused schedule whenever this count becomes zero. 

We implemented RSIoCnt as a file system filter driver. 
A filter driver implements a filter device, a special kind of 
device extremely helpful in tracing system events in Win- 
dows NT/2000. A filter device can attach to an existing 
device, causing it to intercept any requests destined for 
that existing device. For more information about them, 
see [15, 10]. Our filter driver has low overhead because 
it merely counts the requests as they start and stop and 
passes them on. 

Unfortunately, our approach limits one to filtering only 
non-network file systems. There are undocumented ways 
to filter network file systems and network devices, as 
shown in [10], but we do not do this in our prototype 
due to our stability goal. 


5.8 User-mode library 


We use a well-documented method to load RSLib, a 
user-mode library, into the address space of every pro- 
cess that makes GUI calls [14]. The main activity of 
this library is interposing on the delivery of user interface 
events to the application by using a message hook [14]. 
With this mechanism, we tell Windows to call a given 
function just before it successfully completes an applica- 
tion’s request for the next message from the GUI. 

RSLib also exports functions that applications can use. 
Most of these allow applications to specify task infor- 
mation. Applications can interact with RSTask without 
these calls, but they are helpful to application writers 
who prefer to use a function call interface rather than 
make I/O control calls to a virtual file system. RSLib ex- 
ports other miscellaneous functions letting applications 
do things like disable automatic detection of their tasks. 


6 Results 


6.1 General overhead 


In this subsection, we evaluate system overhead just 
from RightSpeed running unused in the background. 
There are two main sources of this overhead: (a) mak- 
ing the timer interrupt every 1 ms instead of every 10 ms 
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Figure 3: Time to perform various benchmarks without 
RightSpeed and with various components of RightSpeed 
enabled, shown with 95% confidence intervals. Note that 
the Y-axis origin is not zero. 


causes interrupt-processing time to increase; and (b) fil- 
tering I/O requests to count them increases the time to 
perform each I/O. 

To evaluate these effects, we ran the following bench- 
marks on a system with a 450 MHz Pentium II: 


. Read an uncached 32 KB file 

. Write a 100 KB file with write-through 

. Read 32 KB directly from the disk 

Compile the RightSpeed logger device with the 
Windows DDK 

5. Format a Ph.D. dissertation with ISTpx 

6. Perform a CPU-intensive mathematical loop 


RwWNe 


We ran them without any RightSpeed modules loaded, 
with only the RSIoCnt module loaded, with only the 
RSTask module loaded, and with both of those two mod- 
ules loaded. In all cases, we disabled the network to 
avoid interference from network interrupts. None of 
these benchmarks use RightSpeed at all; indeed, we did 
not even install RSLib to perform these experiments. We 
ran each benchmark enough times that the 95% confi- 
dence interval about the sample mean included no values 
more than 0.01% away from the sample mean, or 10,000 
runs occurred, or 2,000 seconds passed, whichever came 
first. Figure 3 shows results. 

We see that RSIoCnt adds 0.3-1.5% overhead, with 
an average of 0.5%, due to filtering I/O operations. If we 
did not have to use a file system filter to do this, e.g., if 
Microsoft provided hooks allowing one to simply count 
ongoing I/O’s and be notified when the last I/O leaves 
the system, this overhead would likely be lower. We also 
observe that RSTask, by virtue of it reducing timer gran- 
ularity from 10 ms to 1 ms, increases operation times by 
0.7-1.6% with an average of 1.1%, presumably due to 
the system responding to more frequent timer interrupts. 
Combined, the overhead is 1.2% on average. 
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Load and initialize RSLib for a process 1.401 ms 
Install message hook 8.532 us 
Open system auto task type group file 159.777 us 
Get application name 12.583 ps 
Open per-app auto task type group file | 121.229 us 

Intercept non-user-interface message 2.265 ps 

Intercept & handle user interface message 7.605 ps 
Evaluate message type 1.013 ps 
End task and begin another 3.575 us 

Simple I/O control request to RSTask 1.162 ps 

Begin a task 3.450 ps 
Kernel-mode component 1.345 ps 

End a task 2.530 us 
Kernel-mode component 1.134 ys 

End one task and begin another 3.462 us 
Kernel-mode component 1.441 us 





Table 3: Average time RightSpeed takes to perform com- 
mon operations on the AMD machine at 900 MHz 


6.2 Time to perform RightSpeed opera- 
tions 


The next set of results evaluates the time to perform 
various RightSpeed operations. We performed these 
measurements on the AMD system, since accurately 
evaluating performance on the Transmeta system is diffi- 
cult for two reasons: (a) the dynamic translation of code 
the chip performs can cause large differences from one 
run to another, and (b) confidentiality agreements pre- 
clude us from publishing certain measurements of the 
prototype system. In all cases speed changing was dis- 
abled to not confound the measurement of durations, so 
all runs are at 900 MHz. Most of these results we mea- 
sured directly by making an entry in the log each time 
an operation started or stopped. However, some of them, 
such as intercepting a message, involve hidden overhead, 
so we measured them by running with and without the 
operation and subtracting. We ran each operation 10,100 
times and discarded the first 100. Table 3 shows the mean 
results. 

We see that the overhead of linking RSLib into each 
application is about 1.4 ms; this occurs only once per ap- 
plication, when it starts. Some of this is RSLib’s initial- 
ization, including installing the message hook and open- 
ing the automatic task type group files, but this accounts 
for little of it. In these benchmarks, the application task 
type group file is in the file cache, but even if it were not 
the time to load would not be significantly more. 

The overhead of hooking all messages delivered to 
applications is also small. For non-user-interface mes- 
sages, the overhead is 2.3 us per message. For user in- 
terface messages, the message hook must determine the 


event type and communicate that this task is beginning 
and the previous task is ending to RightSpeed. The to- 
tal extra time is small, approximately 7.6 ys per mes- 
sage. Considering that messages arrive on the order of 
every few milliseconds, and that user interface messages 
arrive even less often (at worst about every 14 ms in the 
case of rapid mouse movement, and more typically about 
once every 150 ms if the user is typing at 40 words per 
minute), the total overhead is low. 

RightSpeed operation microbenchmarks show more 
detail about the cause of overhead. Each I/O control re- 
quest takes about 1-2 ps due to the time to trap into ker- 
nel mode and to check and copy data from user buffers 
to kernel buffers. Inside RSTask, the time to begin a 
task is about 1.3 ys and the time to end a task is about 
1.1 jss. The most common operation, beginning one task 
and ending another that is already considered complete, 
takes about 1.4 us of kemel time. Note that this is less 
than the sum of the time to begin a task and to end a task 
because of various optimizations for this case. For ex- 
ample, we look up the task type group file only once and 
we acquire and release the spin lock controlling access 
to the ongoing tasks list only once. 


6.3 Effect on performance 


Applications can specify performance targets for 
tasks. However, since Windows 2000 is not a real-time 
operating system, scheduling decisions do not necessar- 
ily happen precisely when they should, so RightSpeed 
will not necessarily meet these targets. In this subsec- 
tion, we evaluate how closely it does. 

These evaluations require workloads. We derived 
these workloads from traces of users performing their 
normal business on desktop machines running Win- 
dows NT or Windows 2000. For more details on the 
tracing, see [10]. Each workload corresponds to all tasks 
requiring no I/O that were triggered by keystroke and 
mouse click events delivered to a particular application 
for a particular user during the several months that user 
was traced. Table 4 gives a brief description of each 
workload; for more details about the users and applica- 
tions, see [12] and [11]. We inferred when tasks began 
and ended using the method from [12]. 

Our traces do not give us sufficient information to 
precisely recreate the workloads. For instance, we do 
not collect disk contents and we irreversibly encrypt al- 
phanumeric keystrokes. To simulate RightSpeed, how- 
ever, we need only know when and for how long each 
task ran. Thus, we use a simulator that simulates each 
task by performing additions repeatedly in a tight loop 
for the same number of cycles as the original task took. 
Our workload simulator indicates the beginning of each 
task to RightSpeed with an explicit RSLib call; it sleeps 
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Workload | User | Application Key Click 
events events 


explorer 17,105 
explorer 27,972 
explorer 9,905 
explorer 11,276 
explorer 21,297 
explorer 6,096 
explorer 6,938 
explorer 24,208 
netscape | 797,642 
iexplore | 193,823 
psp 64,229 
outlook | 359,839 
outlook | 109,202 
grpwise | 275,972 
winword 50,799 
excel 13,891 
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Table 4: Traced application workloads we use in certain 
simulations 


for 2 ms at the end of each task to let RightSpeed auto- 
matically detect the end of the task. We run this workload 
simulator on the AMD machine to measure the perfor- 
mance obtained when RightSpeed schedules the speeds. 

We evaluate RightSpeed’s performance as follows. We 
assign performance targets corresponding to an average 
pre-deadline speed of 630 MHz for keystroke tasks and 
765 MHz for mouse click tasks. For each workload, 
we calculate how many deadlines it theoretically should 
miss and how much total delay past deadlines it should 
achieve. We then simulate RightSpeed to see how many 
deadlines it actually misses and the total delay it actually 
achieves. 

We find that RightSpeed misses 1.5% fewer to 0.3% 
more deadlines than the target, with an average absolute 
error of 0.4%. It has delay from 0.5% less to 0.1% more 
than the target with an average absolute error of 0.2%. 
Since RightSpeed conservatively rounds speeds for inter- 
vals to maximize the probability of making deadlines, it 
is not surprising that it tends to miss fewer deadlines and 
have less delay than the target. Nevertheless, the absolute 
error is very low, showing that RightSpeed is effective at 
meeting performance targets even though it must use the 
millisecond-granularity timer of Windows 2000 and even 
though Windows 2000 makes no guarantees about when 
speed-changing routines will actually execute. 


6.4 Time to perform PACE calculations 


We also measured the average time to perform PACE 
calculations for tasks. We performed this experiment for 
the user 1 workload running explorer. We found that 


adding the sample value to the task type group informa- 
tion and recomputing the schedule accordingly took an 
average of 4.447 us + 0.312 us, the 95% confidence in- 
terval. (The standard deviation is very high, 143.633 js, 
because occasionally PACE calculations are interrupted 
by a context switch and take milliseconds instead of mi- 
croseconds to complete.) Note that these calculations 
were always performed at the slowest, 500 MHz setting. 
So, we see that PACE calculations can be made quite 
quickly given all our optimizations. 





6.5 Effect of overhead on energy consump- 
tion 


To evaluate the effect of RightSpeed overhead on en- 
ergy consumption, we ran some workloads on the Trans- 
meta machine both with and without RightSpeed. To 
equalize performance, we instructed RightSpeed to not 
use the PACE calculator but instead use an algorithm 
identical to Transmeta’s LongRun™ strategy. Table 5 
shows the results for five short workloads derived from 
VTrace traces. We observe that the performance char- 
acteristics (deadlines missed and total delay) of Right- 
Speed mimicking LongRun™ are very close to that of 
LongRun™ by itself, so it is meaningful to directly com- 
pare the energy consumption of the two. We see that sim- 
ulating LongRun™ with RightSpeed has little effect on 
the total energy consumption. In other words, the over- 
head of signaling the beginnings and ends of tasks, and 
of implementing the speed schedule in software instead 
of hardware is insignificant. 


6.6 Effect of PACE on future processors 


Because the real processors on which we implemented 
RightSpeed derive little efficiency from using one setting 
versus another, PACE cannot save sufficient energy on 
them to make its implementation worthwhile. To evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of our PACE calculator, in this sec- 
tion we conduct simulations assuming future processors 
with better DVS characteristics. Our simulations differ 
from those in [11] since we do not make the same as- 
sumptions about scheduling capabilities. In particular, 
we consider a finite number of settings and limited timer 
granularity. 

For our simulations, we consider three processors, 
each with a minimum setting running at 200 MHz and 
consuming | W, and each with power consumption pro- 
portional to speed cubed. (This cubic relationship as- 
sumes either a very low threshold voltage or a threshold 
voltage that is varied proportionally to supply voltage us- 
ing technology like that in [8 ].) The three processors dif- 
fer only in their maximum speeds: 600 MHz, 800 MHz, 
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Without RightSpeed 


Workload Deadlines missed Energy 


Relative 
energy 
increase 


With RightSpeed mimicking LongRun™ 
Deadlines missed 


Bf Soutof 19,310 [1172s | 9458T || SoutoF 19,310 | 1172s | 9486T || 40.2% | 


D || Gl outof 19,770 | 2364s | 12685 || 


61 out of 19,770 2.366s | 126.8] || 0.0% 


E l| 99 out of 20,641 | 4.070s | 379.1 J || 99 out of 20,641 4061s | 376.1J -0.8% 





Table 5: Comparison of using built-in LongRun™ scheduling versus doing this scheduling with RightSpeed 


and 1 GHz. We assume the processors can only run at 
multiples of 50 MHz and the timer granularity is 0.1 ms. 

Since our simulations occur on virtual hardware, we 
can run them much faster than real time. So, we can 
use longer workloads than those in Table 4, which were 
restricted to a single application. Instead, we use eight 
workloads, each corresponding to all activity of a traced 
user. 

All the algorithms we simulate, except for the no-DVS 
algorithm, will use the same performance target, so that 
we can compare them fairly using only energy consump- 
tion. The performance target is to have an average pre- 
deadline speed of 400 MHz and a post-deadline speed of 
600 MHz. The four algorithms we consider are: 


e Flat. The pre-deadline speed is constant. 

e Stepped. The pre-deadline speed begins at 
200 MHz and is incremented by 50 MHz after 
each interval. Interval length is chosen to achieve 
the desired average pre-deadline speed. This mod- 
els algorithms such as that used by Transmeta’s 
LongRun™ [7]. 

e Past/Peg. The pre-deadline speed is constant at 
200 MHz for the first interval, then is pegged to 
the maximum. Interval length is chosen to achieve 
the desired average pre-deadline speed. This mod- 
els the algorithm suggested in [5]. 

e PACE. The pre-deadline speed schedule is com- 
puted by PACE using an estimate of task work dis- 
tribution derived from the most recent tasks of the 
same type. 


Results are in Table 6 and summarized in Figure 4. Note 
that Flat does not change its behavior for different maxi- 
mum speeds, so we present its results only for a 600 MHz 
maximum speed. 

One interesting observation is that the greater the 
range of speeds available on the CPU, the more energy 
efficient the Stepped and PACE algorithms become. For 
example, per-task average CPU energy consumption un- 
der PACE decreases 19.5% when switching from a CPU 
with maximum speed 600 MHz to one with maximum 
speed 1 GHz. This is because the availability of a higher 
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Figure 4: Summary of Table 6, showing average per-task 
energy consumption averaged over all workloads for var- 
ious algorithms. Numbers after an algorithm identify the 
maximum CPU speed made available to that algorithm. 


speed on the CPU allows a schedule to begin a task run- 
ning more slowly, since it can more easily make up for 
this slowness by running even faster later in the schedule. 
The ability to run slowly at the beginning saves energy 
in the common case where the task requires little work, 
since the schedule never proceeds past the low-energy 
beginning part. PACE takes advantage of the broader 
range of speeds to find a better schedule, while Stepped 
just happens to work better with the larger set of speeds. 
Past/Peg, on the other hand, does worse with a greater 
range of speeds. Essentially, Past/Peg ignores all but the 
two extreme settings of the CPU, and we see that this is 
costly in terms of energy consumption; we conclude that 
using intermediate speeds can save energy. 


We also see from these results that PACE is always 
the best algorithm, followed by Stepped, followed by 
Past/Peg, followed by Flat. This echoes the results 
from [12], and shows that even when we require PACE 
to deal with limited settings and timer granularity, it is 
still an improvement over existing DVS algorithms. 

Furthermore, we predicted in Section 3 that the greater 
the available CPU speed range, the better PACE would 
do in comparison to other algorithms, and we see this 
borne out in our simulation results. On the CPU with 
maximum speed 600 MHz, PACE reduces energy con- 
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Table 6: Simulation results showing average per-task energy consumption, in mJ, for various algorithms, workloads, 
and maximum CPU speeds. All algorithms except “No DVS” achieve the same performance target by using a 400 MHz 
average pre-deadline speed and a 600 MHz constant post-deadline speed. P/Peg stands for Past/Peg. 


sumption by 6.1% compared to Stepped; with maximum 
speed 800 MHz, the reduction is 8.0%; with maximum 
speed 1 GHz, the reduction is 8.7%. 

In conclusion, we find that even when a finite set of 
speeds are available and the timer granularity is lim- 
ited, PACE is still an improvement over other algorithms. 
We find that having higher speeds available on the CPU 
helps PACE reduce energy consumption, and further- 
more PACE does better the greater the range of speeds 
available on the CPU. This is an important lesson for 
chip designers, who may think that providing the ca- 
pability of running at high voltages and therefore high 
speeds will increase energy consumption. We see here 
that with proper energy management using PACE, pro- 
vision of higher speeds can actually reduce energy con- 
sumption. 


7 Future work 


71 


An important next step in this research is to insert calls 
to RightSpeed into various applications, such as movie 
players, to communicate task information to RightSpeed. 
We have shown that RightSpeed is good at meeting dead- 
line targets, and this will pay off better once we modify 
applications in this manner. 


Modifying applications 


7.2 User testing 


In this paper, we have relied on user interface stud- 
ies that suggest a connection between making deadlines 
and user-perceived response time instead of conducting 
user experiments ourselves. It will be important in future 
work to make sure that the performance targets Right- 
Speed assigns to automatically detected tasks ensure a 
satisfactory user experience. 


7.3 PACE calculator 


We hope in future to test the PACE calculator on a 
real system with a large range of worthwhile settings to 
evaluate its actual effect on the energy consumption of 
such a system. 


7.4 Specification of performance targets 


For some applications, the best way to specify the 
performance target may not be an average pre-deadline 
speed or an equivalent DVS algorithm, but rather a tar- 
get fraction of deadlines to make, e.g., to say that 99% 
of tasks should complete by their deadline. In future, we 
would like to devise a way for RightSpeed to meet this 
kind of performance target with high accuracy and en- 
ergy efficiency. 


75 Predicting /O 


Our approach to dealing with I/O is somewhat unsatis- 
factory, as we do not consider the I/O time a task requires 
until after it actually occurs. A better approach would 
be to model the probability distribution of task I/O re- 
quirements for each task type and use this distribution 
to compute a more optimal schedule at the outset of the 
task. This requires a more complicated model of speed 
and voltage scheduling, and consequently a more com- 
plicated solution to computing an optimal schedule than 
PACE currently uses. 


8 Summary and Conclusions 


We implemented RightSpeed, a task-based speed and 
voltage scheduler for systems running Windows 2000 
on Transmeta or AMD processors. Unlike traditional 
DVS schedulers, which use interval-based methods to 
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change speed merely according to recent CPU usage, 
RightSpeed considers tasks and their performance con- 
straints. RightSpeed is an improvement over other task- 
based schedulers since it uses PACE to compute optimal 
speed schedules and uses an efficient heuristic to auto- 
matically detect tasks triggered by user interface events. 
RightSpeed also distinguishes itself by running on Win- 
dows, the most popular laptop operating system. 

RightSpeed obtains task information in two ways. 
First, applications can directly indicate when tasks begin 
and end, what type of task each task is, and the perfor- 
mance targets for each task type. Second, RightSpeed 
uses an automatic task detector to infer task information 
for applications not using the RightSpeed task specifi- 
cation interface. This detector infers that a task begins 
whenever it observes a user interface event such as a 
keystroke. 

RightSpeed also features a PACE calculator. This al- 
lows RightSpeed to automatically monitor the work re- 
quirements of tasks as they complete, deduce a prob- 
ability distribution of work requirements for each task 
type, and from those to compute optimal schedules for 
scheduling CPU speed when tasks of those type run. It 
computes these schedules using the theory of PACE, de- 
scribed in [11). 

We demonstrated that RightSpeed can meet perfor- 
mance targets applications specify, despite the fact that 
Windows 2000 does not provide scheduling guarantees. 
We also demonstrated that the overhead due to using 
RightSpeed is small. The overhead due to low-level sys- 
tem modifications, including monitoring I/O and increas- 
ing timer resolution, is only 1.2% on average. The over- 
head due to other aspects of RightSpeed is also modest, 
on the order of a few microseconds to perform most op- 
erations. Even PACE calculation, involving complicated 
floating-point operations, takes only about 4.4 jus per task 
ona 500 MHz processor, thanks to several optimizations. 

The systems to which we ported RightSpeed have 
DVS characteristics quite different from the idealized 
conditions given in [11], since they have limited schedul- 
ing granularity, a limited supply of speeds, and a nonlin- 
ear relationship between speed squared and energy. We 
therefore developed techniques to apply PACE to such 
real systems, and implemented them in RightSpeed. 

Unfortunately, these processors derive so little effi- 
ciency from using one setting versus another that ac- 
tual savings from the PACE calculator are minuscule. 
One system even contains settings that are never worth- 
while for PACE schedules to use. This departure from 
the theoretical model may result from overly conserva- 
tive speed/voltage settings from the chip manufacturer 
or poor circuit engineering, or it may reflect problems 
with voltage scaling not reflected in the standard theo- 
retical model. In any case, assuming that the problems 


are with the chips and not with the model, we therefore 
performed simulations on theoretical processors whose 
settings’ efficiencies more closely match those expected 
from semiconductor theory. 

We found in our simulations that our version of PACE, 
optimized for speed and modified to take into account 
limits of speed and time granularity on real systems, 
saves energy compared to other algorithms. Further- 
more, PACE is most effective at improving algorithms 
when the CPU has a large speed range. PACE reduces 
energy consumption compared to the Stepped algorithm 
by 6.1% when the speed range is 200 MHz-600 MHz; 
this relative improvement rises to 8.7% when the speed 
range expands to 200 MHz-—! GHz. 

We also found that as long as one uses the PACE al- 
gorithm, CPU energy decreases when the range of avail- 
able speeds increases. For example, on a CPU with a 
speed range of 200 MHz-1 GHz, we consume 19.5% 
less energy than on a CPU with a speed range of only 
200 MHz-600 MHz. An important lesson from this is 
that the current practice of reducing the maximum speed 
of processors marketed for mobile environments may be 
misguided. Providing the ability to run at a high speed, 
even if it can only be for a short time due to thermal con- 
straints, can not only make a processor more attractive to 
consumers evaluating them in terms of their maximum 
performance, but can also actually reduce energy con- 
sumption by providing DVS algorithms with more op- 
tions. To take advantage of these options, however, the 
system needs to use an algorithm like PACE that only 
uses high speeds when necessary. 


The code for RightSpeed is available on the 
World Wide Web at http://www.cs.berkeley.edu/~lorch/ 
rightspeed/. Although Jacob Lorch is currently affiliated 
with Microsoft, he performed all implementation work 
while still a student at UC Berkeley. Thus, the imple- 
mentation used no intemal Microsoft knowledge or doc- 
umentation. 
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Abstract 


Wireless transmission of a bit can require over 1000 times more energy than a single 32-bit computation. It would 
therefore seem desirable to perform significant computation to reduce the number of bits transmitted. If the energy 
required to compress data is less than the energy required to send it, there is a net energy savings and consequently, 
a longer battery life for portable computers. This paper reports on the energy of lossless data compressors as mea- 
sured on a StrongARM SA-110 system. We show that with several typical compression tools, there is a net energy 
increase when compression is applied before transmission. Reasons for this increase are explained, and hardware- 
aware programming optimizations are demonstrated. When applied to Unix compress, these optimizations improve 
energy efficiency by 51%. We also explore the fact that, for many usage models, compression and decompression 
need not be performed by the same algorithm. By choosing the lowest-energy compressor and decompressor on the 
test platform, rather than using default levels of compression, overall energy to send compressible web data can be 
reduced 31%. Energy to send harder-to-compress English text can be reduced 57%. Compared with a system using a 
single optimized application for both compression and decompression, the asymmetric scheme saves 11% or 12% of 


the total energy depending on the dataset. 
1 Introduction 


Wireless communication is an essential component of 
mobile computing, but the energy required for transmis- 
sion of a single bit has been measured to be over 1000 
times greater than a single 32-bit computation. Thus, if 
1000 computation operations can compress data by even 
one bit, energy should be saved. However, accessing 
memory can be over 200 times more costly than compu- 
tation on our test platform, and it is memory access that 
dominates most lossless datacompression algorithms. In 
fact, even moderate compression (e.g. gzip -6) can 
require so many memory accesses that one observes an 
increase in the overall energy required to send certain 
data. 

While some types of data (e.g., audio and video) may 
accept some degradation in quality, other data must be 
transmitted faithfully with no loss of information. Fi- 
delity can not be sacrificed to reduce energy as is done 
in related work on lossy compression. Fortunately, an 
understanding of a program’s behavior and the energy 
required by major hardware components can be used to 
reduce energy. The ability to efficiently perform efficient 
lossless compression also provides second-order benefits 
such as reduction in packet loss and less contention for 


the fixed wireless bandwidth. Concretely, if n bits have 
been compressed to m bits (n > m); c is the cost of 
compression and decompression; and w is the cost per 
bit of transmission and reception; compression is energy 
efficient if —<— < w. This paper examines the elements 
of this inequality and their relationships. 

We measure the energy requirements of several loss- 
less data compression schemes using the “Skiff” plat- 
form developed by Compaq Cambridge Research Labs. 
The Skiff is a StrongARM-based system designed with 
energy measurement in mind. Energy usage for CPU, 
memory, network card, and peripherals can be measured 
individually. The platform is similar to the popular Com- 
paq iPAQ handheld computer, so the results are relevant 
to handheld hardware and developers of embedded soft- 
ware. Several families of compression algorithms are an- 
alyzed and characterized, and it is shown that carelessly 
applying compression prior to transmission may cause an 
overall energy increase. Behaviors and resource-usage 
patterns are highlighted which allow for energy-efficient 
lossless compression of data by applications or network 
drivers. We focus on situations in which the mixture of 
high energy network operations and low energy proces- 
sor operations can be adjusted so that overall energy is 
lower. This is possible even if the number of total opera- 
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tions, or time to complete them, increases. Finally, anew 
energy-aware data compression strategy composed of an 
asymmetric compressor and decompressor is presented 
and measured. 

Section 2 describes the experimental setup including 
equipment, workloads, and the choice of compression 
applications. Section 3 begins with the measurement 
of an encouraging communication-computation gap, but 
shows that modem compression tools do not exploit 
the the low relative energy of computation versus com- 
munication. Factors which limit energy reduction are 
presented. Section 4 applies an understanding of these 
factors to reduce overall energy of transmission though 
hardware-conscious optimizations and asymmetric com- 
pression choices. Section 5 discusses related work, and 
Section 6 concludes. 


2 Experimental setup 


While simulators may be tuned to provide reason- 
ably accurate estimations of a particular system’s energy, 
observing real hardware ensures that complex interac- 
tions of components are not overlooked or oversimpli- 
fied. This section gives a brief description of our hard- 
ware and software platform, the measurement methodol- 
ogy, and benchmarks. 


2.1 Equipment 


The Compaq Personal Server, codenamed “Skiff,” is 
essentially an initial, “spread-out” version of the Com- 
paq iPAQ built for research purposes [13]. Powered by a 
233 MHz StrongARM SA-110 [29, 17], the Skiff is com- 
putationally similar to the popular Compaq iPAQ hand- 
held (an SA-1110 [18] based device). For wireless net- 
working, we add a five volt Enterasys 802.11b wireless 
network card (part number CSIBD-AA). The Skiff has 
32 MB of DRAM, support for the Universal Serial Bus, 
a RS232 Serial Port, Ethernet, two Cardbus sockets, and 
a variety of general purpose I/O. The Skiff PCB boasts 
separate power planes for its CPU, memory and mem- 
ory controller, and other peripherals allowing each to be 
measured in isolation (Figure 1). With a Cardbus exten- 
der card, one can isolate the power used by a wireless 
network card as well. A programmable multimeter and 
sense resistor provide a convenient way to examine en- 
ergy in a active system with error less than 5% [47]. 

The Skiff runs ARM/Linux 2.4.2-rmk1-npl-hh2 with 
PCMCIA Card Services 3.1.24. The Skiff has only 4 MB 
of non-volatile flash memory to contain a file system, so 
the root filesystem is mounted via NFS using the wired 
ethernet port. For benchmarks which require file system 
access, the executable and input dataset is brought into 
RAM before timing begins. This is verified by observing 
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Figure 1. Simplified Skiff power schematic 


the cessation of traffic on the network once the program 
completes loading. I/O is conducted in memory using 
a modified SPEC hamess [42] to avoid the large cost of 
accessing the network filesystem. 


2.2 Benchmarks 


Figure 2 shows the performance of several lossless 
data compression applications using metrics of compres- 
sion ratio, execution time, and static memory alloca- 
tion. The datasets are the first megabyte (English books 
and a bibliography) from the Calgary Corpus [5] and 
one megabyte of easily compressible web data (mostly 
HTML, Javascript, and CSS) obtained from the home- 
pages of the Internet’s most popular websites [32, 25]. 
Graphics were omitted as they are usually in compressed 
form already and can be recognized by application-layer 
software via their file extensions. Most popular reposi- 
tories ((4, 10, 11]) for comparison of data compression 
do not examine the memory footprint required for com- 
pression or decompression. Though static memory usage 
may not always reflect the size of the application’s work- 
ing set, it is an essential consideration in mobile com- 
puting where memory is a more precious resource. A 
detailed look at the memory used by each application, 
and its effect on time, compression ratio, and energy will 
be presented in Section 33. 

Figure 2 confirms that we have chosen an array of ap- 
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Figure 2. Benchmark comparison by traditional metrics 


plications that span a range of compression ratios and 
execution times. Each application represents a differ- 
ent family of compression algorithms as noted in Table 
1. Consideration was also given to popularity and doc- 
umentation, as well as quality, parameterizability, and 
portability of the source code. The table includes the 
default parameters used with each program. To avoid 
unduly handicapping any algorithm, it is important to 
work with well-implemented code. Mature applications 
such as compress, bzip2, and zlib reflect a series of opti- 
mizations that have been applied since their introduction. 
While PPMd is an experimental program, it is effectively 
an optimization of the Prediction by Partial Match (PPM) 
compressors that came before it. LZO represents an ap- 
proach for achieving great speed with LZ77. Each of the 
five applications is summarized below assuming some 
familiarity with each algorithm. A more complete treat- 
ment with citations may be found in [36]. 

zlib combines LZ77 and Huffman coding to form an 
algorithm known as “deflate.” The LZ77 sliding win- 
dow size and hash table memory size may be set by the 
user. LZ77 tries to replace a string of symbols with a 
pointer to the longest prefix match previously encoun- 
tered. A larger window improves the ability to find such 
a match. More memory allows for less collisions in the 
zlib hash table. Users may also set an “effort” parame- 
ter which dictates how hard the compressor should try to 
extend matches it finds in its history buffer. zlib is the 
library form of the popular gzip utility (the library form 
was chosen as it provides more options for trading off 
memory and performance). Unless specified, it is con- 
figured with parameters similar to gzip. 

LZO is a compression library meant for “real-time” 
compression. Like zlib, it uses LZ77 with a hash table 
to perform searches. LZO is unique in that its hash table 
can be sized to fit in 16KB of memory so it can remain 
in cache. Its small footprint, coding style (it is written 
completely with macros to avoid function call overhead), 
and ability to read and write data “in-place” without ad- 
ditional copies make LZO extremely fast. In the interest 
of speed, its hash table can only store pointers to 4096 


matches, and no effort is made to find the longest match. 
Match length and offset are encoded more simply than in 
zlib. 

compress is a popular Unix utility. It implements the 
LZW algorithm with codewords beginning at nine bits. 
Though a bit is wasted for each single 8-bit character, 
once longer strings have been seen, they may be replaced 
with short codes. When all nine-bit codes have been 
used, the codebook size is doubled and the use of ten- 
bit codes begins. This doubling continues until codes are 
sixteen bits long. The dictionary becomes static once it 
is entirely full. Whenever compress detects decreasing 
compression ratio, the dictionary is cleared and the pro- 
cess beings anew. Dictionary entries are stored in a hash 
table. Hashing allows an average constant-time access 
to any entry, but has the disadvantage of poor spatial lo- 
cality when combining multiple entries to form a string. 
Despite the random dispersal of codes to the table, com- 
mon strings may benefit from temporal locality. To re- 
duce collisions, the table should be sparsely filled which 
results in wasted memory. During decompression, each 
table entry may be inserted without collision. 

PPMd is a recent implementation of the PPM algo- 
rithm. Windows users may unknowingly be using PPMd 
as it is the text compression engine in the popular Win- 
RAR program. PPM takes advantage of the fact that the 
occurrence of a certain symbol can be highly dependent 
on its context (the string of symbols which preceded it). 
The PPM scheme maintains such context information to 
estimate the probability of the next input symbol to ap- 
pear. An arithmetic coder uses this stream of probabil- 
ities to efficiently code the source. As the model be- 
comes more accurate, the occurrence of a highly likely 
symbol requires fewer bits to encode. Clearly, longer 
contexts will improve the probability estimation, but it 
requires time to amass large contexts (this is similar to 
the startup effect in LZ78). To account for this, “es- 
cape symbols” exist to progressively step down to shorter 
context lengths. This introduces a trade-off in which en- 
coding a long series of escape symbols can require more 
space than is saved by the use of large contexts. Stor- 
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[ Application (Version) | Source | (Version) Algorithm | Notes (defaults) 


bzip2 (0.1 p12) 
compress (4.0) 
LZO (1.07) 
PPM (variant I) 
zlib (1.1.4) 


RLE—>BWT—MTF--RLE— HUFF 
modified Unix Compress based on Spec95 


[40] used in “rar” compressor 
Li 677. library form of gzip (Chaining level 6 / 32K Window / 32K Hash Table) 


(900k block size) 
(16 bit codes (maximum)) 


[33] LZ77 Favors speed over compression (lzo1x_12. 4K entry hash table uses 16KB) 


(Order 4, OMB memory, restart model) 





Table 1. Compression applications and their algorithms 


ing and searching through each context accounts for the 
large memory requirements of PPM schemes. The length 
of the maximum context can be varied by PPMd, but 
defaults to four. When the context tree fills up, PPMd 
can clear and start from scratch, freeze the model and 
continue statically, or prune sections of the tree until the 
model fits into memory. 

bzip2 is based on the Burrows Wheeler Transform 
(BWT) [8]. The BWT converts a block S of length n 
into a pair consisting of a permutation of S (call it L) 
and an integer in the interval (0... — 1]. More impor- 
tant than the details of the transformation is its effect. 
The transform collects groups of identical input symbols 
such that the probability of finding a symbol s in a re- 
gion of L is very high if another instance of s is nearby. 
Such an L can be processed with a “‘move-to-front” coder 
which will yield a series consisting of a small alphabet: 
runs of zeros punctuated with low numbers which in tum 
can be processed with a Huffman or Arithmetic coder. 
For processing efficiency, long runs can be filtered with a 
run length encoder. As block size is increased, compres- 
sion ratio improves. Diminishing retums (with English 
text) do not occur until block size reaches several tens of 
megabytes. Unlike the other algorithms, one could con- 
sider BWT to take advantage of symbols which appear in 
the “future”, not just those that have passed. bzip2 reads 
in blocks of data, run-length-encoding them to improve 
sort speed. It then applies the BWT and uses a variant of 
move-to-front coding to produce a compressible stream. 
Though the alphabet may be large, codes are only created 
for symbols in use. This stream is run-length encoded to 
remove any long runs of zeros. Finally Huffman encod- 
ing is applied. To speed sorting, bzip2 applies a modi- 
fied quicksort which has memory requirements over five 
times the size of the block. 


2.3. Performance and implementation concerns 


A compression algorithm may be implemented with 
many different, yet reasonable, data structures (including 
binary tree, splay tree, trie, hash table, and list) and yield 
vastly different performance results [3]. The quality and 
applicability of the implementation is as important as the 
underlying algorithm. This section has presented imple- 
mentations from each algorithmic family. By choosing 


a top representative in each family, the implementation 
playing field is leveled, making it easier to gain insight 
into the underlying algorithm and its influence on energy. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that each application can be op- 
timized further (Section 4.1 shows the benefit of opti- 
mization) or use a more uniform style of I/O. Thus, eval- 
uation must focus on inherent patterns rather than mak- 
ing a direct quantitative comparison. 


3 Observed Energy of Communication, 
Computation, and Compression 


In this section, we observe that over 1000 32 bit ADD 
instructions can be executed by the Skiff with the same 
amount of energy it requires to send a single bit via wire- 
less ethermet. This fact motivates the investigation of pre- 
transmission compression of data to reduce overall en- 
ergy. Initial experiments reveal that reducing the number 
of bits to send does not always reduce the total energy of 
the task. This section elaborates on both of these points 
which necessitate the in-depth experiments of Section 
3.3. 


3.1 Raw Communication-to-Computation 
Energy Ratio 


To quantify the gap between wireless communication 
and computation, we have measured wireless idle, send, 
and receive energies on the Skiff platform. To eliminate 
competition for wireless bandwidth from other devices 
in the lab, we established a dedicated channel and ran the 
network in ad-hoc mode consisting of only two wireless 
nodes. We streamed UDP packets from one node to the 
other; UDP was used to eliminate the effects of waiting 
for an ACK. This also insures that receive tests measure 
only receive energy and send tests measure only send en- 
ergy. This setup is intended to find the minimum network 
energy by removing arbitration delay and the energy of 
TCP overhead to avoid biasing our results. 

With the measured energy of the transmission and the 
size of data file, the energy required to send or receive a 
bit can be derived. The results of these network bench- 
marks appear in Figure 3 and are consistent with other 
studies [20]. The card is set to its maximum speed of 
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11 Mb/s and two tests are conducted. In the first, the 
Skiff communicates with a wireless card mere inches 
away and achieves 5.70 Mb/sec. In the second, the sec- 
ond node is placed as far from the Skiff as possible with- 
out losing packets. Only 2.85 Mb/sec is achieved. These 
twocases bound the performance of our 1 1 Mb/sec wire- 
less card; typical performance should be somewhere be- 
tween them. 


Transmission Energy (1 Bit) 
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Figure 3. Measured communication energy of 
Enterasys wireless NIC 


Next, a microbenchmark is used to determine the min- 
imum energy for an ADD instruction. We use Linux boot 
code to bootstrap the processor; select a cache configu- 
ration; and launch assembly code unencumbered by an 
operating system. One thousand ADD instructions are 
followed by an unconditional branch which repeats them. 
This code was chosen and written in assembly language 
to minimize effects of the branch. Once the program has 
been loaded into instruction cache, the energy used by 
the processor for a single add is 0.86 nJ. 

From these initial network and ADD measure- 
ments, we can conclude that sending a single bit is 
roughly equivalent to performing 485-1267 ADD op- 
erations depending on the quality of the network link 
(ATx10 Td cw 485 or AU9xX10 24 ex, 1267). This gap of 
2-3 orders of magnitude suggests that much additional 
effort can be spent trying to reduce a file’s size before it 
is sent or received. But the issue is not so simple. 


3.2. Application-Level Communication-to- 
Computation Energy Ratio 


On the Skiff platform, memory, peripherals, and the 
network card remain powered on even when they are 
not active, consuming a fixed energy overhead. They 
may even switch when not in use in response to changes 
on shared buses. The energy used by these compo- 
nents during the ADD loop is significant and is shown 


in Table 2. Once a task-switching operating system is 
loaded and other applications vie for processing time, 
the communication-to-computation energy ratio will de- 
crease further. Finally, the applications examined in this 
paper are more than a mere series of ADDs; the variety 
of instructions (especially Loads and Stores) in compres- 
sion applications shrinks the ratio further. 


043 al 





| Total 6.59 nJ 
Table 2. Total Energy of an ADD 


The first row of Figures 4 and 5 show the energy re- 
quired to compress our text and web dataset and transmit 
it via wireless ethernet. To avoid punishing the bench- 
marks for the Skiff’s high power, idle energy has been 
removed from the peripheral component so that it repre- 
sents only the amount of additional energy (due to bus 
toggling and arbitration effects) over and above the en- 
ergy that would have been consumed by the peripherals 
remaining idle for the duration of the application. Idle 
energy is not removed from the memory and CPU por- 
tions as they are required to be active for the duration of 
the application. The network is assumed to consume no 
power until it is tumed on to send or receive data. The 
popular compression applications discussed in Section 
2.2 are used with their default parameters, and the right- 
most bar shows the energy of merely copying the uncom- 
pressed data over the network. Along with energy due to 
default operation (labeled “bzip2-900,” “compress- 16,” 
“1z0-16,” “ppmd-10240,” and “zlib-6”), the figures in- 
clude energy for several invocations of each application 
with varying parameters. bzip2 is run with both the de- 
fault 900 KB block sizes as well as its smallest 100 KB 
block. compress is also run at both ends of its spectrum 
(12 bit and 16 bit maximum codeword size). LZO runs 
in just 16 KB of working memory. PPMd uses 10 MB, 
1 MB, and 32 KB memory with the cutoff mechanism for 
freeing space (as it is faster than the default “restart” in 
low-memory configurations). zlib is run in a configura- 
tion similar to gzip. The numeric suffix (9, 6, or 1) refers 
to effort level and is analogous to gzip’s commandline 
option. These various invocations will be studied in sec- 
tion 3.3.3. 

While most compressors do well with the web data, in 
several cases the energy to compress the file approaches 
or outweighs the energy to transmit it. This problem is 
even worse for the harder-to-compress text data. The sec- 
ond row of Figures 4 and 5 shows the reverse operation: 
receiving data via wireless ethernet and decompressing 
it. The decompression operation is usually less costly 
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Figure 5. Energy required to transmit IMB compressible web data 
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than compression in terms of energy, a fact which will be 
helpful in choosing a low-energy, asymmetric, lossless 
compression scheme. As an aside, we have seen that as 
transmission speed increases, the value of reducing wire- 
less energy through data compression is less. Thus, even 
when compressing and sending data appears to require 
the same energy as sending uncompressed data, it is ben- 
eficial to apply compression for the greater good: more 
shared bandwidth will be available to all devices allow- 
ing them to send data faster and with less energy. Section 
3.3 will discuss how such high net energy is possible de- 
spite the motivating observations. 


3.3. Energy analysis of popular compressors 


We will look deeper into the applications to discover 
why they cannot exploit the communication - computa- 
tion energy gap. To perform this analysis, we rely on em- 
pirical observations on the Skiff platform as well as the 
execution-driven simulator known as SimpleScalar [7]. 
Though SimpleScalar is inherently an out-of-order, su- 
perscalar simulator, it has been modified to read statically 
linked ARM binaries and model the five-stage, in-order 
pipeline of the SA-110x [2]. As SimpleScalar is beta 
software we will handle the statistics it reports with cau- 
tion, using them to explain the traits of the compression 
applications rather than to describe their precise execu- 
tion on a Skiff. Namely, high instruction counts and high 
cost of memory access lead to poor energy efficiency. 


3.3.1 Instruction count 


We begin by looking at the number of instructions each 
requires to remove and restore a bit (Table 3). The range 
of instruction counts is one empirical indication of the 
applications’ varying complexity. The excellent perfor- 
mance of LZO is due in part to its implementation as 
a single function, thus there is no function call over- 
head. In addition, LZO avoids superfluous copying due 
to buffering (in contrast with compress and zlib). As we 
will see, the number of memory accesses plays a large 
role in determining the speed and energy of an applica- 
tion. Each program contains roughly the same percent- 
age of loads and stores, but the great difference in dy- 
namic number of instructions means that programs such 
as bzip2 and PPMd (each executing over 1 billion in- 
structions) execute more total instructions and therefore 
have the most memory traffic. 


3.3.2 Memory hierarchy 


One noticeable similarity of the bars in Figures 4 and 5 is 
that the memory requires more energy than the processor. 
To pinpoint the reason for this, microbenchmarks were 
run on the Skiff memory system. 


The SA-110 data cache is 16 KB. It has 32-way as- 
sociativity and 16 sets. Each block is 32 bytes. Data is 
evicted at half-block granularity and moves to a 16 entry- 
by-16 byte write buffer. The write buffer also collects 
stores that miss in the cache (the cache is writeback/non- 
write-allocate). The store buffer can merge stores to the 
same entry. 

The hit benchmark accesses the same location in 
memory in an infinite loop. The miss benchmark consec- 
utively accesses the entire cache with a 32 byte stride fol- 
lowed by the same access pattern offset by 16 KB. Write- 
backs are measured with a similar pattern, but each load 
is followed by a store to the same location that dirties the 
block forcing a writeback the next time that location is 
read. Store hit energy is subtracted from the writeback 
energy. The output of the compiler is examined to in- 
sure the correct number of load or store instructions is 
generated. Address generation instructions are ignored 
for miss benchmarks as their energy is minimal com- 
pared to that of a memory access. When measuring store 
misses in this fashion (with a 32 byte stride), the worse- 
case behavior of the SA-110’s store buffer is exposed as 
no writes can be combined. In the best case, misses to 
the the same buffered region can have energy similar to 
a store hit, but in practice, the majority of store misses 
for the compression applications are unable to take ad- 
vantage of batching writes in the store buffer. 

Table 4 shows that hitting in the cache requires more 
energy than an ADD (Table 2), and acache miss requires 
up to 145 times the energy of an ADD. Store misses are 
less expensive as the SA-110 has a store buffer to batch 
accesses to memory. To minimize energy, then, we must 
seek to minimize cache-misses which require prolonged 
access to higher voltage components. 


3.3.3. Minimizing memory access energy 


One way to minimize misses is to reduce the memory re- 
quirements of the application. Figure 6 shows the effect 
of varying memory size on compression/decompression 
time and compression ratio. Looking back at Figures 4 
and 5, we see the energy implications of choosing the 
right amount of memory. Most importantly, we see that 
merely choosing the fastest or best-compressing appli- 
cation does not result in lowest overall energy. Table 5 
notes the throughput of each application; we see that with 
the Skiff’s processor, several applications have difficulty 
meeting the line rate of the network which may preclude 
their use in latency-critical applications. 

In the case of compress and bzip2, a larger memory 
footprint stores more information about the data and can 
be used to improve compression ratio. However, storing 
more information means less of the data fits in the cache 
leading to more misses, longer runtime and hence more 
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Compress: instructions per bit removed (Text Data) 


Decompress: instructions per bit restored (Text Data ) 


Compress: instructions per bit removed (Web Data) 





Decompress: instructions per bit restored (Web Data ) 


Table 3. Instructions per bit 
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Table 4. Measured memory energy vs. ADD energy 






energy. This tradeoff need not apply in the case where 
more memory allows a more efficient data structure or 
algorithm. For example, bzip2 uses a large amount of 
memory, but for good reason. While we were able to 
implement its sort with the quicksort routine from the 
standard C library to save significant memory, the com- 
pression takes over 2.5 times as long due to large con- 
stants in the runtime of the more traditional quicksort in 
the standard library. This slowdown occurs even when 
16KB block sizes [38] are used to further reduce mem- 
ory requirements. Once PPMd has enough memory to 
do useful work, more context information can be stored 
and less complicated escape handling is necessary. 

The widely scattered performance of zlib, even with 
similar footprints, suggest that one must be careful in 


choosing parameters for this library to achieve the de- 
sired goal (speed or compression ratio). Increasing win- 
dow size effects compression; for a given window, a 
larger hash table improves speed. Thus, the net ef- 
fect of more memory is variable. The choice is espe- 
cially important if memory is constrained as certain win- 
dow/memory combinations are inefficient for a particular 
speed or ratio. 

The decompression side of the figure underscores the 
valuable asymmetry of some of the applications. Often 
decompressing data is a simpler operation than compres- 
sion which requires less memory (as in bap2 and Zlib). 
The simple task requires a relatively constant amount of 
time as there is less work to do: no sorting for bzip2 
and no searching though a history buffer for zlib, LZO, 
and compress because all the information to decompress 
a file is explicit. The contrast between compression and 
decompression for zlib is especially large. PPM imple- 
mentations must go through the same procedure to de- 
compress a file, undoing the arithmetic coding and build- 
ing a model to keep its probability counts in sync with 
the compressor’s. The arithmetic coder/decoder used in 
PPMd requires more time to decode than encode, so de- 
compression requires more time. 

Each of the applications examined allocates fixed-size 
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Compress read throughput (Text data) 


[ Decompress write throughput (Text data) || 259 | _11.65_| 109.44 | 1.42 | 41.15 | 


Compress read throughput (Web data) 


compress LZO | PPMd zlib 





Decompress write throughput (Web data) |} 3.25 | 27.43 | 150.70 61.29 


Table 5. Application throughputs (Mb/sec) 


structures regardless of the input data length. Thus, in 
several cases more memory is set aside than is actually 
required. However, a large memory footprint may not 
be detrimental to an application if its current working set 
fits in the cache. The simulator was used to gather cache 
statistics. PPM and BWT are known to be quite mem- 
ory intensive. Indeed, PPMd and bzip2 access the data 
cache 1~2 orders of magnitude more often than the other 
benchmarks. zlib accesses data cache almost as much as 
PPMd and bzip2 during compression, but drops from 150 
million accesses to 8.2 million during decompression. 
Though LZ77 is local by nature, the large window and 
data structures hurt its cache performance for zlib during 
the compression phase. LZO also uses LZ77, but is de- 
signed to require just 16KB of memory and goes to main 
memory over five times less often than the next fastest 
application. The followup to the SA-110 (the SA-1110 
used in Compaq’s iPAQ handheld computer) has only an 
8KB data cache which would exaggerate any penalties 
observed here. Though large, low-power caches are be- 
coming possible (the X-Scale has two 32KB caches), as 
long as the energy of going to main memory remains so 
much higher, we must be concerned with cache misses. 


3.4 Summary 


On the Skiff, compression and decompression energy 
are roughly proportional to execution time. We have seen 
that the Skiff requires lots of energy to work with ag- 
gressively compressed data due to the amount of high- 
latency/high-power memory references. However using 
the fastest-running compressor or decompressor is not 
necessarily the best choice to minimize total transmis- 
sion energy. For example, during decompression both 
zlib and compress run slower than LZO, but they re- 
ceive fewer bits due to better compression so total en- 
ergy is less than LZO. These applications successfully 
walk the tightrope of computation versus communication 
cost. Despite the greater energy needed to decompress 
the data, the decrease in receive energy makes the net 
operation a win. More importantly, we have shown that 
reducing energy is not as simple as choosing the fastest 
or best-compressing program. 

We can generalize the results obtained on the Skiff in 
the following fashion. Memory energy is some multiple 


of CPU energy. Network energy (send and receive) is a 
far greater multiple of CPU energy. It is difficult to pre- 
dict how quickly energy of components will change over 
time. Even predicting whether a certain component’s en- 
ergy usage will grow or shrink can be difficult. Many 
researchers envision ad-hoc networks made of nearby 
nodes. Such a topology, in which only short-distance 
wireless communication is necessary, could reduce the 
energy of the network interface relative to the CPU and 
memory. On the other hand, for a given mobile CPU de- 
sign, planned manufacturing improvements may lower 
its relative power and energy. Processors once used only 
in desktop computers are being recast as mobile proces- 
sors. Though their power may be much larger than that 
of the Skiff’s StrongARM, higher clock speeds may re- 
duce energy. If one subscribes to the belief that CPU en- 
ergy will steadily decrease while memory and network 
energy remain constant, then bzip2 and PPMd become 
viable compressors. If both memory and CPU energy de- 
crease, then current low-energy compression tools (com- 
press and LZO) can even be surpassed by their compu- 
tation and memory intensive peers. However, if only 
network energy decreases while the CPU and memory 
systems remain static, energy-conscious systems may 
forego compression altogether as it now requires more 
energy than transmitting raw data. Thus, it is important 
for software developers to be aware of such hardware 
effects if they wish to keep compression energy as low 
as possible. Awareness of the type of data to be trans- 
mitted is important as well. For example, transmitting 
our world-wide-web data required less energy in general 
than the text data. Trying to compress pre-compressed 
data (not shown) requires significantly more energy and 
is usually futile. 


4 Results 


We have seen energy can be saved by compress- 
ing files before transmitting them over the network, but 
one must be mindful of the energy required to do so. 
Compression and decompression energy may be mini- 
mized through wise use of memory (including efficient 
data structures and/or sacrificing compression ratio for 
cacheability). One must be aware of evolving hardware’s 
effect on overall energy. Finally, knowledge of com- 
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pression and decompression energy for a given system 
permits the use of asymmetric compression in which the 
lowest energy application for compression is paired with 
the lowest energy application for decompression. 


4.1 Understanding cache behavior 


Figure 7 shows the compression energy of several 
successive optimizations of the compress program. The 
baseline implementation is itself an optimization of the 
original compress code. The number preceding the dash 
refers to the maximum length of codewords. The graph 
illustrates the need to be aware of the cache behavior of 
an application in order to minimize energy. The data 
structure of compress consists of two arrays: a hash ta- 
ble to store symbols and prefixes, and a code table to 
associate codes with hash table indexes. The tables are 
initially stored back-to-back in memory. When a new 
symbol is read from the input, a single index is used to 
retrieve corresponding entries from each array. The ‘‘16- 
merge” version combines the two tables to form an array 
of structs. Thus, the entry from the code table is brought 
into the cache when the hash entry is read. The reduction 
in energy is negligible: though one type of miss has been 
eliminated, the program is actually dominated by a sec- 
ond type of miss: the probing of the hash table for free 
entries. The Skiff data cache is small (16KB) compared 
to the size of the hash table (~270KB), thus the random 
indexing into the hash table results in a large number 
of misses. A more useful energy and performance opti- 
mization is to make the hash table more sparse. This ad- 
mits fewer collisions which results in fewer probes and 
thus a smaller number of cache misses. As long as the 
extra memory is available to enable this optimization, 
about 0.53 Joules are saved compared with applying no 
compression at all. This is shown by the “16-sparse” bar 
in the figure. The baseline and “16-merge” implemen- 
tations require more energy than sending uncompressed 
data. A 12-bit version of compress is shown as well. 
Even when peripheral overhead energy is disregarded, 
it outperforms or ties the 16-bit schemes as its reduced 
memory energy due to fewer misses makes up for poorer 
compression. 

Another way to reduce cache misses is to fit both ta- 
bles completely in the cache. Compare the following two 
structures: 


struct entry({ 
signed fcode:20; 
unsigned code:12; 

}table [SIZE] ; 


struct entry{ 

int fcode; 

unsigned short code; 
}table [SIZE] ; 


Each entry stores the same information, but the ar- 
ray on the left wastes four bytes per entry. Two bytes 
are used only to align the short code, and overly-wide 
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Figure 7. Optimizing compress (Text data) 


types result in twelve wasted bits in £code and four bits 
wasted in code. Using bitfields, the layout on the right 
contains the same information yet fits in half the space. 
If the entry were not four bytes, it would need to con- 
tain more members for alignment. Code with such struc- 
tures would become more complex as C does not support 
arrays of bitfields, but unless the additional code intro- 
duces significant instruction cache misses, the change is 
low-impact. A bitwise AND and a shift are all that is 
needed to determine the offset into the compact struc- 
ture. By allowing the whole table to fit in the cache, the 
program with the compacted array has just 56,985 data 
cache misses compared with 734,195 in the un-packed 
structure; a 0.0026% miss rate versus 0.0288%. The 
energy benefit for compress with the compact layout is 
negligible because there is so little CPU and memory en- 
ergy to eliminate by this technique. The “1 1-merge” and 
“1 1-compact” bars illustrate the similarity. Nevertheless, 
11-compact runs 1.5 times faster due to the reduction in 
cache misses, and such a strategy could be applied to 
any program which needs to reduce cache misses for per- 
formance and/or energy. Eleven bit codes are necessary 
even with the compact layout in order to reduce the size 
of the data structure. Despite a dictionary with half the 
size, the number of bytes to transmit increases by just 
18% compared to “1 2-merge.” Energy, however, is lower 
with the smaller dictionary due to less energy spent in 
memory and increased speeds which reduce peripheral 
overhead. 


4.2 Exploiting the sleep mode 


It has been noted that when a platform has a low- 
power idle state, it may be sensible to sacrifice energy 
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in the short-term in order to complete an application 
quickly and enter the low-power idle state [26]. Figure 
8 shows the effect of this analysis for compression and 
sending of text. Receive/decompression exhibits simi- 
lar, but less-pronounced variation for different idle pow- 
ers. It is interesting to note that, assuming a low-power 
idle mode can be entered once compression is complete, 
one’s choice of compression strategies will vary. With its 
1 Watt of idle power, the Skiff would benefit most from 
zlib compression. A device which used negligible power 
when idle would choose the LZO compressor. While 
LZO does not compress data the most, it allows the sys- 
tem to drop into low-power mode as quickly as possible, 
using less energy when long idle times exist. For web 
data (not shown due to space constraints) the compres- 
sion choice is LZO when idle power is low. When idle 
power is one Watt, bzip2 energy is over 25% more energy 
efficient than the next best compressor. 
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Figure 8. Compression + Send energy consumption 
with varying sleep power (Text data) 


4.3 Asymmetric compression 


Consider a wireless client similar to the Skiff ex- 
changing English text with a server. All requests by the 
client should be made with its minimal-energy compres- 
sor, and all responses by the server should be compressed 
in such a way that they require minimal decompression 
energy at the client. Recalling Figures 4 and 5, and rec- 
ognizing that the Skiff has no low-power sleep mode, we 
choose “compress-12” (the twelve-bit codeword LZW 
compressor) for our text compressor as it provides the 
lowest total compression energy over all communication 
speeds. 

To reduce decompression energy, the client can re- 


quest data from the server in a format which facilitates 
low-energy decompression. If latency is not critical and 
the client has a low-power sleep mode, it can even wait 
while the server converts data from one compressed for- 
mat to another. On the Skiff, zlib is the lowest energy 
decompressor for both text and web data. It exhibits the 
property that regardless of the effort and memory param- 
eters used to compress data, the resulting file is quite easy 
to decompress. The decompression energy difference be- 
tween compress, LZO, and zlib is minor at 5.70 Mb/sec, 
but more noticeable at slower speeds. 

Figure 9 shows several other combinations of com- 
pressor and decompressor at 5.70 Mb/sec. “zlib-9 + zlib- 
9” represents the symmetric pair with the least decom- 
pression energy, but its high compression energy makes 
it unlikely to be used as a compressor for devices which 
must limit energy usage. “compress-12 + compress-12” 
represents the symmetric pair with the least compres- 
sion energy. If symmetric compression and decompres- 
sion is desired, then this ‘‘old-fashioned” Unix compress 
program can be quite valuable. Choosing “zlib-1” at 
both ends makes sense as well — especially for programs 
linked with the zlib library. Compared with the minimum 
symmetric compressor-decompressor, asymmetric com- 
pression on the Skiff saves only 11% of energy. How- 
ever, modem applications such as ssh and mod_gzip use 
“zlib-6” at both ends of the connection. Compared to 
thiscommon scheme, the optimal asymmetric pair yields 
a 57% energy savings — mostly while performing com- 
pression. 

It is more difficult to realize a savings over symmet- 
ric zlib-6 for web data as all compressors do a good job 
compressing it and “zlib-6” is already quite fast. Nev- 
ertheless, by pairing “lzo” and “zlib-9,” we save 12% of 
energy over symmetric “lzo” and 31% over symmetric 
“Zlib-6.” 


5 Related work 


This section discusses data compression for low- 
bandwidth devices and optimizing algorithms for low 
energy. Though much work has gone into these fields 
individually, it is difficult to find any which combines 
them to examine lossless data compression from an en- 
ergy standpoint. Computation-to-communication energy 
ratio has been been examined before [12], but this work 
adds physical energy measurements and applies the re- 
sults to lossless data compression. 


5.1 Lossless Data compression for 
low-bandwidth devices 


Like any optimization, compression can be applied at 
many points in the hardware-software spectrum. When 
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applied in hardware, the benefits and costs propagate to 
all aspects of the system. Compression in software may 
have a more dramatic effect, but for better or worse, its 
effects will be less global. 

The introduction of low-power, portable, low- 
bandwidth devices has brought about new (or rediscov- 
ered) uses for data compression. Van Jacobson intro- 
duced TCP/IP Header Compression in RFC1 144 to im- 
prove interactive performance over low-speed (wired) se- 
rial links [19], but it is equally applicable to wireless. By 
taking advantage of uniform header structure and self- 
similarity over the course of a particular networked con- 
versation, 40 byte headers can be compressed to 3-5 
bytes. Three byte headers are the common case. An 
all-purpose header compression scheme (not confined 
to TCP/IP or any particular protocol) appears in [24]. 
TCP/IP payloads can be compressed as well with IP- 
Comp [39], but this can be wasted effort if data has al- 
ready been compressed at the application layer. 

The Low-Bandwidth File System (LBFS) exploits 
similarities between the data stored on a client and server, 
to exchange only data blocks which differ [31]. Files 
are divided into blocks with content-based fingerprint 
hashes. Blocks can match any file in the file system 
or the client cache; if client and server have match- 
ing block hashes, the data itself need not be transmit- 
ted. Compression is applied before the data is transmit- 
ted. Rsync [44] is a protocol for efficient file transfer 
which preceded LBFS. Rather than content-based finger- 
prints, Rsync uses its rolling hash function to account for 


changes in block size. Block hashes are compared for a 
pair of files to quickly identify similarities between client 
and server. Rsync block sharing is limited to files of the 
same name. 

A protocol-independent scheme for text compression, 
NCTCSys, is presented in [30]. NCTCSys involves a 
common dictionary shared between client and server. 
The scheme chooses the best compression method it has 
available (or none at all) for a dataset based on parame- 
ters such as file size, line speed, and available bandwidth. 

Along with remote proxy servers which may cache or 
reformat data for mobile clients, splitting the proxy be- 
tween client and server has been proposed to implement 
certain types of network traffic reduction for HTTP trans- 
actions [14, 23]. Because the delay required for manip- 
ulating data can be small in comparison with the latency 
of the wireless link, bandwidth can be saved with little 
effect on user experience. Alternatively, compression 
can be built into servers and clients as in the mod_gzip 
module available for the Apache webserver and HTTP 
1.1 compliant browsers [16]. Delta encoding, the trans- 
mission of only parts of documents which differ between 
client and server, can also be used to compress network 
traffic [15, 27, 28, 35]. 


5.2 Optimizing algorithms for low energy 


Advanced RISC Machines (ARM) provides an appli- 
cation note which explains how to write C code in a man- 
ner best-suited for its processors and ISA [1]. Sugges- 
tions include rewriting code to avoid software emulation 
and working with 32 bit quantities whenever possible to 
avoid a sign-extension penalty incurred when manipu- 
lating shorter quantities. To reduce energy consump- 
tion and improve performance, the OptAlg tool repre- 
sents polynomials in a manner most efficient for a given 
architecture [34]. As an example, cosine may be ex- 
pressed using two MAC instructions and an MUL to ap- 
ply a “Homer transform” on a Taylor Series rather than 
making three calls to a cosine library function. 

Besides architectural constraints, high level languages 
such as C may introduce false dependencies which can 
be removed by disciplined programmers. For instance, 
the use of a global variable implies loads and stores 
which can often be eliminated through the use of register- 
allocated local variables. Both types of optimizations are 
used as guidelines by PHiPAC [6], an automated gener- 
ator of optimized libraries. In addition to these general 
coding rules, architectural parameters are provided to a 
code generator by search scripts which work to find the 
best-performing routine for a given platform. 

Yang et al. measured the power and energy impact of 
various compiler optimizations, and reached the conclu- 
sion that energy can be saved if the compiler can reduce 
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execution time and memory references [48]. Simunié 
found that floating point emulation requires much energy 
due to the sheer number of extra instructions required 
[46]. It was also discovered that instruction flow opti- 
mizations (such as loop merging, unrolling, and software 
pipelining) and ISA specific optimizations (e.g., the use 
of a multiply-accumulate instruction) were not applied 
by the ARM compiler and had to be introduced manually. 
Writing such energy-efficient source code saves more en- 
ergy than traditional compiler speed optimizations [45]. 

The CMU Odyssey project studied “application- 
aware adaptation” to deal with the varying, often lim- 
ited resources available to mobile clients. Odyssey trades 
data quality for resource consumption as directed by the 
operating system. By placing the operating system in 
charge, Odyssey balances the needs of all running ap- 
plications and makes the choice best suited for the sys- 
tem. Application-specific adaptation continues to im- 
prove. When working with a variation of the Discrete 
Cosine Transform and computing first with DC and low- 
frequency components, an image may be rendered at 
90% quality using just 25% of its energy budget [41]. 
Similar results are shown for FIR filters and beamform- 
ing using a most-significant-first transform. Parameters 
used by JPEG lossy image compression can be varied to 
reduce bandwidth requirements and energy consumption 
for particular image quality requirements [43]. Research 
to date has focused on situations where energy-fidelity 
tradeoffs are available. Lossless compression does not 
present this luxury because the original bits must be com- 
municated in their entirety and re-assembled in order at 
the receiver. 


6 Conclusion and Future Work 


The value of this research is not merely to show that 
one can optimize a given algorithm to achieve a cer- 
tain reduction in energy, but to show that the choice of 
how and whether to compress is not obvious. It is de- 
pendent on hardware factors such as relative energy of 
CPU, memory, and network, as well as software factors 
including compression ratio and memory access patterns. 
These factors can change, so techniques for lossless com- 
pression prior to transmission/reception of data must be 
re-evaluated with each new generation of hardware and 
software. On our StrongARM computing platform, mea- 
suring these factors allows an energy savings of up to 
57% compared with a popular default compressor and 
decompressor. Compression and decompression often 
have different energy requirements. When one’s usage 
supports the use of asymmetric compression and decom- 
pression, up to 12% of energy can be saved compared 
with a system using a single optimized application for 
both compression and decompression. 


When looking at an entire system of wireless devices, 
it may be reasonable to allow some to individually use 
more energy in order to minimize the total energy used 
by the collection. Designing a low-overhead method for 
devices to cooperate in this manner would be a worth- 
while endeavor. To facilitate such dynamic energy ad- 
justment, we are working on EProf: a portable, realtime, 
energy profiler which plugs into the PC-Card socket of 
a portable device [22]. EProf could be used to create 
feedback-driven compression software which dynami- 
cally tunes its parameters or choice of algorithms based 
on the measured energy of a system. 
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Abstract 


The utility of a mobile computer, such as a laptop, is 
largely constrained by battery life. The display stands 
out as a major consumer of battery energy, so reducing 
that consumption is desirable. In this paper, we mo- 
tivate and study energy-adaptive display sub-systems 
that match display energy consumption to the function- 
ality required by the workload/user. Through a detailed 
characterization of display usage patterns, we show that 
screen usage of a typical user is primarily associated with 
content that could be displayed in smaller and simpler 
displays with significantly lower energy use. We pro- 
pose example energy-adaptive designs that use emerging 
OLED displays and software optimizations that we call 
dark windows. Modeling the power benefits from this 
approach shows significant, though user-specific, energy 
benefits. Prototype implementations also show acceptab- 
ility of the new user interfaces among users. 


1 Introduction 


With the increased acceptance and use of mobile 
devices such as laptops and pocket computers, mobile 
computing systems are rapidly becoming one of the key 
markets of interest for computing systems. Since the bat- 
teries on these mobile systems are typically limited in 
capacity, reducing the energy consumption is one of the 
key challenges in designing mobile systems. 


Among the various components that contribute to the 
consumption of electrical energy, the display sub-system 
(the electronics associated with the visual representation 
of the data generated by the system - namely the dis- 
play and the controller) often plays an important role. 
For example, Udani and Smith report that the display 
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component of the system can easily take over half the 
total energy of a laptop system [7]. Similarly, Choi et al. 
report that the display component of the system con- 
sumed close to 61% of the total power of the system for a 
handheld device. Furthermore, unlike some of the other 
components of the system, display power consumption 
has traditionally been relatively invariant across techno- 
logy shrinks and unamenable to opportunities to exploit 
“slack,” [5] making it a likely greater fraction of the total 
power of future systems. 


Previous approaches to reducing display power con- 
sumption have either focused on aggressively turning off 
the entire display when it is not being used or have re- 
sorted to designing systems with lower-quality or smaller 
sized displays to minimize power. However, new techno- 
logies, such as Organic Light Emitting Diodes (OLEDs), 
are becoming available that allow lower power consump- 
tion when a reduced area of the screen is in use. 


We propose utilizing this new flexibility to reduce en- 
ergy consumption. Our work is based on the intuition 
that different workloads and users have varying display 
needs. Having a “one-size-fits-all” display targeted at 
the needs of the most aggressive workload/user often 
leads to large energy inefficiencies in the display en- 
ergy consumptions of other workloads and users. Con- 
sequently, an energy-adaptive system design that con- 
sumes energy only on portions and characteristics of the 
screen that are being used by the application and are rel- 
evant to the user, can achieve energy benefits. 


In this work, we make two key contributions. First, we 
perform a detailed characterization of the display screen 
usage of a representative test user population. Our res- 
ults indicate that, on average, our users use only about 
60% of the screen area available to them. Addition- 
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ally, screen usage is often associated with content that 
could have been equivalently displayed, with no loss in 
visual quality, on much simpler lower-power displays 
(lower size, resolution, color, brightness, refresh rates, 
etc.) Using a detailed analysis of the user traces, we 
also correlate our results to user and application beha- 
vior. To the best of our knowledge, our work is the first to 
identify, quantify, and analyze such mismatch opportun- 
ities in workload/user needs and current display proper- 
ties. Overall, our results indicate that an energy-adaptive 
system design that matches display power consumption 
to the functionality required by the workload/user can 
significantly reduce the energy consumption of future 
display sub-systems. 


Building on the insights from the above analysis, 
we propose example energy-adaptive display system 
designs. At the hardware level, our designs leverage 
emerging Organic LED (OLED) displays [3] that use en- 
ergy proportional to the overall light output of the dis- 
play. At the software level, we propose dark windows 
optimizations that enable the windowing environment to 
change the brightness and color of areas of the screen that 
are not of interest to the user. We model the power bene- 
fits and study the user experience with our designs. Our 
results indicate significant, though user-specific, energy 
reductions with acceptable user interfaces. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
discusses our user study in greater detail. Section 3 dis- 
cusses the example energy-adaptive display systems that 
we consider and our experiences with those. Section 4 
further explores the design space with energy-adaptive 
displays and Section 5 discusses related work. Section 6 
concludes the paper and discusses future work. 


2 User Study 


This section presents the results from our user study 
characterizing typical system usage of a representat- 
ive user test population. Our goal was to understand 
the screen usage patterns and identify opportunities for 
power reduction. Section 2.] discusses our methodology 
and Section 2.2 discusses our results. 


2.1 Methodology for the user study 


Our user study is based on usage of the Microsoft Win- 
dows environment by seventeen users. We chose Mi- 


crosoft Windows environments because of their wide- 
spread acceptance and representativeness of the general 
mobile market. The users were chosen to include charac- 
teristics representative of typical usage and cover a cross 
section of mobile system usage (administrative tasks, 
code development, personal productivity, entertainment, 
etc.). Since we were interested in understanding both 
current and future user behavior when using mobile en- 
vironments, we studied both laptop and desktop users. 
(Many of our laptop users used their machines as their 
main machine - both as a desktop and a laptop.) The 
systems used by the test users include a variety of screen 
sizes and display resolutions. Column 2 in Figure | sum- 
marizes the properties of the systems used by our test 
population. 


An application-level logger program was run on the 
users' machines for times ranging from 1 to 14 days. The 
logger program was used to collect periodic information 
about (i) the current window of focus — its size, its loca- 
tion, and its title and (ii) the size of total screen area used 
(all non-minimized windows). Our sampling rate was set 
to once a second. Screen savers were set to turn on after a 
reasonable time (1-5 minutes) to allow us to isolate only 
the usage pattems when the user was active. 


Column 3 in Figure | summarizes the length of the 
user traces. The traces range from 9 hours to 346 hours. 
The variation in the traces represent the differences in 
how individual users used their machines during their 
participation in the study. Overall, our samples represent 
close to 100 days of continuous computer usage time. 


Column 4 in Figure ] summarizes the length of the 
“active” user traces, after factoring out the time spent in 
the screen saver as an indication of the time the user was 
idle. Traces are still collected during the time it takes 
for the screen saver to be activated, but given the length 
of our logs, the effect of this is minor. The sizes of our 
active user logs range from about 6 hours to 61 hours of 
computer usage per user. Given that this is the time we 
are interested in, the rest of the paper will focus on the 
active window usage without considering the time spent 
in the screen saver. Existing technologies can save power 
spent in the idle time by turning off the displays. 


2.2 User study results 


Average screen usage. Figure 1 summarizes the inform- 
ation about the screen usage. Columns 5 and 6 present 
the mean and standard deviation, per user, for the screen 
usage of the window of focus. For this study, we define 
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(column 2) 


Log length 
(column 3) 


Active samples 
(column 4) 


Screen usage for active samples 
Mean | Std.dev | Mean | Std. dev 
Window of focus | Background windows 


Desktop user population 


19” 1024x768 
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1 
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14” 1024 x 768 
15” 1024 x 768 
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17” 1024 x 768 


210 hours 
346 hours 
214 hours 
64 hours 

253 hours 
229 hours 
235 hours 
135 hours 


42 hours 
98 hours 
57 hours 
20 hours 
169 hours 
132 hours 
9 hours 
69 hours 
10 hours 


33 hours 
61 hours 
31 hours 
43 hours 
27 hours 
31 hours 
30 hours 
13 hours 
Laptop user population 
23 hours 
54 hours 
57 hours 
13 hours 
154 hours 
6.2 hours 
6.4 hours 
15 hours 
6.0 hours 





Average screen usage — window of focus: 58.8%; background windows: 16.7% 


Figure |: Key statistics from user study. Column 3 summarizes the length of the user traces while column 4 summarizes 
the length of the active user traces after factoring out the time the user was idle. The window of focus columns sum- 
marize the percentage of screen area used by the active window while the background windows columns summarize 


the percentage of area used by other non-minimized windows not hidden under the active window. 


the window of focus as the window that accepts keyboard 
or mouse input. In determining the size of the window of 
focus, we include the title bar and the scroll bar and other 
menu bars that are embedded in the window. Columns 
7 and 8 present the mean and standard deviation for the 
additionalscreen area used by other non-minimized win- 
dows in the system (i.e., the area not hidden under the 
window of focus). 


Focusing on the average screen usage for the window 
of focus from Figure 1, we can see that our test popula- 
tion uses anywhere from 37% to 94% of the total screen 
area available to them. An additional 2% to 34% of the 
screen is used by other background windows that are not 
active, yet are not minimized. The last row of Figure | 
indicates the average usage across our user population. 
This average is obtained by computing the arithmetic 
mean of the averages of the individual users. This en- 
sures that the average is not biased by users with larger 
log lengths. On average, across all our users, typically 
only about 59% of the entire screen area is used by the 
window of focus, the primary area of interest to the user. 
An additional 7% of the screen, on average, is used for 
background windows that are not minimized. In both 
these cases, however, the standard deviations are fairly 


high indicating a wide range in the screen usage values 
associated with each sample. 
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Figure 2: Variation in the screen usage of the window 
of focus for typical user (User |), Each point represents 
one data sample in the log. 


Screen usage distribution. To better understand the 
distribution of the screen usage characteristics, Figure 2 
plots the variation in the screen usage of the window of 
focus for one sample user, over the log collection period. 
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Figure 3: Cumulative distributions of the active screen usages for the test population. 


Each point represents the average screen area associated 
with one data sample in the log. As can be seen from 
the figures, the percentage of screen usage varies signi- 
ficantly over the time the data was collected, all the way 
from near-0 to near- 100% usage of the screen. Clustering 
of points at specific screen usage percentages can be cor- 
related back to the continuous usage of key applications 
used by the user and their normal (or default) sizes. 


Figure 3 presents the same data for all the users in a 
summarized manner. Each line in the graph represents 
one user from our test population and the thicker solid 
line represents values averaged over all the users. The 
X-axis represents the percentage of screen area used per 
sample and is divided into bins of 5 each. The Y axis 
represents the cumulative number of samples associated 
with each screen-area-percentage bin. For example, if 
we were to draw a vertical line from the 50% screen area 
point to intersect all the lines, that would give us the cu- 
mulative number of samples where each user uses less 
than 50% of the total available screen area. For example, 
focusing on User 5, this would mean that close to 54% 
of the samples use less than 50% of the screen area. 


Summarizing the results in the graph, we can observe 
that, on average, across all our users, for almost 45% of 
the time, we end up using less than half the entire screen 
area. Some users spend more time in windows less than 
half the screen area (for example, User 4 spends more 
than 90% of their time in windows that are typically less 
than 25% of the total screen area). 


Screen usage corresponding to application behavior. 
In order to understand the relationship between the 
screen usage and the application behavior, we took the 
samples from each of our user logs and categorized them 
into four bins — (i) samples where the window of focus 
usage was between 0 and 25% of the total screen area, (ii) 
samples where the window of focus usage was between 
25% and 50%, (iii) samples where the window of fo- 
cus usage was between 50% and 75%, and (iv) samples 
where the window of focus usage was between 75% and 
100%. For each bin, we then analyzed the key applica- 
tions associated with the samples. Figure 4 summarizes 
our results. As before, we compute the arithmetic mean 
of the averages per individual users to avoid distortions 
due to trace lengths. 


Overall, the workloads used by our user population 
span a range of applications representative of typical 
system usage. Broadly, they can be categorized into 
(i) access related - web browsing and e-mail (Internet 
Explorer, Netscape, Outlook, Pachyderm mail reader, 
Messenger), (ii) personal productivity and code devel- 
opment (Word, Emacs, Powerpoint, Excel, Visual stu- 
dio, Dreamweaver, X-term, Realplayer, Image viewer, 
Acrobat reader, Ghostview), and (iii) system related and 
application control windows (File Explorer, navigation 
windows, taskbars, menus, status and properties mes- 
sages, confirmation and password query windows). 


Focusing on the windows associated with the various 
applications, we observe two interesting trends. First, 
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Active area is 0-25 % (23% of the time for typical user) 
| Key applications: 20% Task bar, 15% Program Manager. 5% X-term, 60% miscellaneous windows (message compos- 
ition, MSN messenger, real player, menu and message windows — properties, connection status, file downloads, alerts 
and reminders, volume control, printer status, find-and-replace, organizer preferences, file explorer, spell-check, wizards, 
status messages, file-find, password query windows, confirmation windows) 
Key applications: 19% X-term, 18% message composition, 6% internet explorer, 57% miscellaneous windows (mail- 
related windows, file explorer, emacs and notepad, MSN messengerchat windows, other status windows) 


Active area is 50-75 % (28% of the time for typical user) 


Key applications: 33% Internet Explorer, 24% mail composition and reading, 43% miscellaneous windows (emacs and 
notepad, Image editor and photo viewer, messenger chat windows, Frontpage, Framemaker and ghostview, file explorer, 
Powerpoint, dreamweaver, winlogger) 
Key applications: 21% Outlook, 20% Internet Explorer, 7% Excel, 52% miscellaneous windows (Powerpoint, Frame- 
maker, Acrobat reader, Word [various files], Visual C++ [various files]), Dreamweaver, Imageviewer) 





Figure 4: Understanding screen usa ge by application. Windows are classified based on their sizes into four bins, and 
for each of the four bins, the key applications dominating the samples in the bin are summarized. 


system-related status messages and query windows typ- 
ically use small window sizes; in fact, these windows 
constitute a significant fraction of the samples associated 
with smaller size windows. Additionally, these windows 
usually display fairly low content that do not need the 
aggressive characteristics of the display — for example, 
a low-resolution display with support for a small num- 
ber of colors would be adequate to obtain an equivalent 
user experience. Second, personal-productivity applica- 
tions and development environments and web-browsing 
and e-mail applications typically use larger portions of 
the display area. The actual fraction of the screen area 
used appears to be highly dependent on individual user 
preferences for window size, fonts, etc. However, even 
with these large windows, characteristics of the displays 
such as resolution, brightness, and color are not used to 
their full capacity. 


Screen usage corresponding to user behavior. Focus- 
ing on the individual user logs, we observe that indi- 
vidual user preferences and pre-set defaults tend to sig- 
nificantly influence the overall screen usage characterist- 
ics. For example, User 7 who, on average uses 63% of 
the display area, has Intemet Explorer set to use 96% 
of the screen area, while User 5 who, on average uses 
37% of the display area, has Internet Explorer set to use 
67% of the display area. Similarly, User 12, who has 
the largest screen usage in our study, has a default mail 
composition window of 95% that dominates the traces. 
This user-specific sizing of windows appears to be partic- 
ularly characteristic of web browsing, email, and editor 
applications. In contrast, for development applications 
(Visual Studio, and Dreamweaver, Powerpoint), most 
of our users prefer to have larger windows — possibly 
because of the multi-window content structure of these 


applications. Similarly, system-related and application- 
control messages typically use smaller windows irre- 
spective of the user — mainly since the content in these 
windows is relatively low and in most cases the window 
sizes are pre-determined by the application. An illus- 
trative examples is the case of User 8 who maximized 
all windows as a matter of routine (“to be able to read 
better’). This user still consumes only 85% of the total 
screen area because of the smaller window sizes asso- 
ciated with system-related and application-control mes- 
sages. Finally, while the laptop users have a slightly lar- 
ger screen usage (62%) than the desktop users (56%), in 
general, the results are fairly similar over the laptop and 
desktop users. 


2.3 Summary 


Summarizing the results of our user study, overall, 
there is a significant mismatch between the properties 
supported in the display and the actual usage of these 
attributes by the users in our user study. The size of the 
display used exhibits the greatest mismatch — users use 
only about 60% of the screen area available. A large frac- 
tion of the smaller windows are typically associated with 
system-related and application-control windows that are 
independent of user preferences. User preference for 
smaller window sizes and font sizes can also translate 
into a greater use of smaller sized windows. 


Similarly, there are significant mismatches between 
the actual screen usage and other attributes of the display 
such as resolution, brightness, color, refresh rate, etc. In 
particular, most of the smaller windows include content 
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that could have been equivalently displayed, with no loss 
in visual quality, on much simpler lower-power displays 
(lower size, resolution, color, brightness, refresh rates, 
etc.) Many of the larger windows also do not use all the 
aggressive characteristics of the display. 


Overall, these results indicate that energy-adaptive 
system designs that match display power consumption 
to the functionality required by the workload/user have 
significant potential to reduce the energy consumption of 
the display sub-system. 


3 Energy-adaptive Display Sub-systems 


This section studies some example energy-adaptive 
systems to evaluate how the potential benefits identified 
in the user study can be translated to energy reductions. 
Section 3.1 describes the hardware and software com- 
ponents of these designs. Section 3.2 discusses the ex- 
perimental methodology used in prototyping and study- 
ing the user interfaces and the energy consumption for 
the different designs. Section 3.3 discusses our results 
and Section 3.4 summarizes. 


3.1 System Design 


Our designs use emerging display technologies and 
modified window system software to exploit the mis- 
matches between workload/user requirements and dis- 
play properties. 


Hardware Support: OLED displays. To enable 
energy-adaptive designs, a key requirement is support 
at the display sub-system for variability in the display 
power based on the properties of the screen output. 
That is, it should be possible to change the energy con- 
sumption of regions of the display independent of each 
other. Several emerging display technologies support 
such variable power over different regions of the screen. 
This is preferable to existing technologies, where energy 
tradeoffs have to be made for the entire screen. 


Organic Light Emitting Diode (OLED) displays [3] 
are a good example of this class. In OLEDs, the energy 
consumption of a pixel is related to its brightness and 
color. OLED displays are built from small organic mo- 
lecules that efficiently emit light when stimulated by an 
electric field. More than }00 companies are developing 
aspects of OLED technology. Kodak, Sanyo, and Sony 


have shown prototypes from 5.5-inch displays to 13-inch 
displays at trade shows. In general, OLEDs have bet- 
ter image quality compared to conventional LCDs (bet- 
ter horizontal and vertical viewing angles, higher bright- 
ness, and faster response times) and do not need a sep- 
arate backlight, resulting in lower power. As the techno- 
logy matures, the biggest challenges are in overcoming 
yield problems and consequently reducing costs. Small 
OLED displays are currently available in devices like cell 
phones. Larger displays, for handhelds and laptops, are 
expected in 2004 [3]. 


For our prototype, we assumed a laptop system with 
a 15” AMOLED (Active Matrix Organic Light Emitting 
Diode) display. (Section 4 discusses other hardware ap- 
proaches to implement the similar functionality.) The 
only hardware changes to a current commodity design 
will be to replace the conventional LCD panel, backlight, 
and controller with their OLED equivalents. 


Software Support: Dark Windows. The software sup- 
port for energy-adaptive displays can be implemented at 
one of several levels: the application level, the window 
system level, or the operating system level. In this paper, 
we focus on modifications to the windowing system. 
Specifically, the “Dark-Windows” modifications use the 
window of focus as an approximation of the active area 
of user interest to ensure that energy is spent mainly 
on portions of the screen that have the user's attention. 
For example, if a user is using an editor to take notes, 
her attention is typically on the screen area used by 
her editor, her current window of focus. Energy-aware 
changes to the brightness, color, or other properties 
of the remaining portions of the screen can result in 
energy benefits without impacting the user experience. 
Our discussions below focus on optimizations that 
automatically change the luminescence and color of 
non-active screen areas to reduce power. Section 4 
discusses other properties of the background that can 
be changed and optimizations that focus on mismatches 
internal to the window of focus. 


3.2 Prototyping and Evaluation Methodology 


Our goals with the evaluation were two-fold. First, 
we wanted to understand the intrusiveness of the energy- 
adaptive user interfaces and the complexity and over- 
head associated with implementing the dark windows 
optimizations. Second, we also wanted to quantify the 
energy benefits in the context of one particular techno- 
logy, namely OLED displays, and understand the design 
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| Interface Name | Name | Modification 


HalfDimmed Areas outside the window of focus 
lisa Pea ential 
FullyDimmed Areas outside the ance of focus 
ivi | tty dines ned 


Areas outside the window of focus 


are changed to gray, by setting red, 
green, and blue values to the aver- 


GrayScale 


| age of the three. 

Areas outside the window of focus 
are changed to green (lowest power 
color for OLEDs). The green value 
is set to the average of the three col- 
ors, and the red and blue values are 
zeroed. This also dims the screen 
by 67%. 


GreenScale 





Figure 6: Summary of the dark windows optimizations 
considered. The window of focus is left untouched, while 
the background areas are modified in either brightness 
or color to save energy. 


tradeoffs between the various optimizations. 


Prototyping the User Interface We implemented sev- 
eral prototypes in order to understand the impact of the 
dark-windows changes on the user interface. Given the 
difficulties with modifying the Microsoft windowing en- 
vironments, we implemented our prototypes on the X 
Window System under Linux. 


To enable a clean implementation of the changes, we 
used the open-source VNC (Virtual Network Comput- 
ing) server [6]. VNC provides a virtual representation of 
the display hardware, i.e. a remote framebuffer, and al- 
lows one to run a server on a machine while viewing its 
display remotely from anywhere on the internet. While 
the remote viewing property was not of interest to us, by 


using VNC, we were able to gain two advantages. First, 
since it is a virtual frame buffer, we were able to eas- 
ily manipulate the pixel values. Secondly, since VNC 
is linked with the X-Windows server, we had access to 
the window server data structures, such as the window of 
focus. 


Figure 5 shows an overview of our changes. We mod- 
ified the X-VNC server with two additional functions — 
to track the window of focus and other objects in the 
display area, and to change the values of the pixels in 
the frame buffer based on our dark-windows algorithms. 
To reduce the performance overhead from our software 
changes, our modifications closely track the incremental 
change update mechanism of the VNC protocol.! Each 
framebuffer update represents a region that has changed, 
and is sent to the viewer as required to keep the display 
up-to-date. Before each frame buffer update is sent to 
the viewer, we perform two functions. First, we query 
the X-server and record the window of focus — the win- 
dow that keyboard events are directed to — including its 
origin, width, and height. We then divide the update re- 
gion into two groups — those that are in the window of 
focus and those that are outside it. The pixels within the 
window of focus are sent unmodified, while the rest have 
the desired transformation applied to them. Overall, the 
performance overhead of our implementation was negli- 
gible with performance acceptable to users. 


We experimented with several transformations, de- 
scribed in Figure 6. These included transformations that 
modified the brightness of the background (non-window- 
of-focus) regions (HalfDimmed and FullyDimmed?) as 
well as transformations that modified the color of 
the background regions (GrayScadle and GreenScale). 
(Screenshots of these interfaces are shown in Figure 8 
in the next section.) In all these cases, we also imple- 
mented a user-defined keyboard short-cut to be able to 
turn off the modifications if desired. 


Quantifying energy benefits for typical users. Though 
we used VNC for implementation convenience, we still 
wanted to focus our benefits study on the commodity Mi- 
crosoft Windows based systems used in our user study. 
We therefore constructed a synthetic trace that modeled 
the average behavior observed in our user study and re- 


‘We originally chose a simpler implementation approach where we 
simply traversed the finally-generated framebulffer to apply our modi- 
fication heuristic on each pixel. However, this led to an inordinately 
large number of coinputations and caused a perceptible slowdown in 
thesystem. We chose to instead use the rectangular update mechanism 
to obviate this problem. 

2Onr optimization allows the brightness to be dimmed by any user- 
defined fraction; however, in this paper, for space reasons, we consider 
only two representative data points - half-dimmed and tully-cimmed. 
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Avg. window size 59% 
0-25% screen usage 

(taskbar, xterms, miscellaneous) 
25-50% screen usage 


(xterms, editors, mail readers, miscellaneous) 
50-75% screen usage 


(web browsers, mail readers, editors, miscellaneous) 
75-100% screen usage 

(web browsers, mail readers, miscellaneous) 
Default screen background 
Default window color 
Default foreground font 


Figure 7: Summary of properties of synthetic trace. The 
trace models the average behavior exhibited in the user 
study and was created to match the data from Figure 4. 


played it on our prototype systems. The trace runs for 
about 1000 seconds and uses a set of applications sim- 
ilar in nature to those used in the user study. The script 
for the trace models the initiation and termination of ap- 
plications and varies the window sizes and the duration 
of time windows were open to obtain statistics consistent 
with the user study. While the users in our test popula- 
tion used a variety of backgrounds and window colors, a 
majority of them used the default windows settings. Our 
synthetic trace therefore predominantly uses those col- 
ors. To bracket the impact of specific user choices in this 
respect, we also performed experiments where the screen 
background and window colors are varied. Figure 7 sum- 
marizes the window properties of the synthetic trace and 
a comparison of the data with that in Figure 4 shows the 
close correlation between the behavior of the trace and 
the user study. 


Given the current unavailability of 15” OLED displays 
(aside from rare prototypes), we decided to use a soft- 
ware power model representative of future systems. The 
model computes the display sub-system power as the 
sum of the controller power, the driver power, and the 
display panel power. The controller and driver power are 
modeled as constant values irrespective of what is dis- 
played on the screen. The panel power represents the 
pixel array power and is the total of the power consumed 
by each pixel in the panel array. {n turn, the power con- 
sumed by each pixel is proportional to the brightness of 
the red, green, and blue components. 


DisplayPower = Peantrotter + Pariver + PanelPower 
PanelPower = Pizel ArrayPower 


= UPrea X pitelr + Poreen X pizelg + Priue X pizelg 


The values of the parameters of the power model were 





chosen to represent likely future OLED displays, and 
were validated by discussions with researchers working 
in the area and by inspecting data sheets of current dis- 
plays. For the 15” display we model, we set Peontrotier 
to 0.SW and Pariver to |W. The PanelPower can be 
a maximum of 8.5W. Interestingly, with current OLED 
technologies, pixels consume different amounts of power 
based upon the particular color, with green typically be- 
ing the lowest. For a 1024x768 resolution display with 
pixel values ranging from 0 (off) to | (fully on), the val- 
ues for Pred; Poreen, and Prine are 4.3.W, 2.2nW, and 
4.3 uW. 


3.3. User Experience and Energy Benefits 


User Interface Intrusiveness. Figure 8 summarizes the 
various interfaces. (Color pictures are available in the 
electronic version of the paper.) The picture on the left 
represents the original configuration, while the two pic- 
tures on the top right represent dark-window configura- 
tions with modified background brightness, HalfDimmed 
and FullyDimmed. The two pictures on the bottom right 
represent the dark-window configurations with modified 
background colors, GrayScale and GreenScale. The per- 
formance overhead of the dark window's implementation 
was small and there was no significant difference in the 
response time of the user interfaces. 


To determine the difference in the quality of the vari- 
ous interfaces, we informally surveyed 9 users. We asked 
each user two questions. First, without describing any 
battery life issues, we asked users to choose their best in- 
terface. Second, we showed the users the battery life ad- 
vantages from the various dark-windows modifications 
and then asked users to choose their best interface again, 
with the assumption that they were in a situation that 
required long battery life, such as a meeting or an air- 
plane trip. Most of the users indicated a willingness to 
use dark windows optimizations to tracteoff tonger bat- 
tery life for a different user interface. Of the 9 users 
we queried, 4 of them preferred GreenScale, 3 preferred 
HalfDimmed, and 2 preferred FullyDimmed. Most of the 
users expressed a desire to be able to see the contents 
of the background, even at the expense of some energy. 
Interestingly, even without an awareness of the energy 
benefits, four of the users chose some of the dark win- 
dows interfaces (GrayScale and HalfDimmed) as their 
preferred interface. Note that even without the software 
dark windows’ optimizations, the base energy-adaptive 
display hardware still provides the ability to have lower 
power consumption based on what is displayed on the 
screen. Compared to LCDs, this can achieve some power 
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Figure 8: Screen shots of the user interfaces with dark windows optimizations. 
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Figure 9: Power benefits from energy-adaptive display 
designs. 


benefits with no changes in the user interfaces. 


Our user interfaces could be improved in several ways 
(we discuss these in Section 4). However, our goal was 
not to perform an exhaustive exploration of the design 
space for user interfaces, but instead to establish that 
energy-adaptive display sub-systems can provide energy 
benefits with interfaces that users are likely to find ac- 
ceptable, particularly in return for longer battery life- 
times. 


Energy Measurements. Each of our interfaces modi- 
fies the pixels in a different manner, resulting in differing 
energy use. We measure the power consumed by our 
synthetic trace for each configuration on our modified 
VNC server. We study a default LCD configuration, a 
default OLED configuration, and four OLED configura- 
tions with the four dark windows optimizations discussed 
earlier. We use the OLED power model discussed earlier 
to compute the power for the five OLED configurations. 
The LCD power model is based on characteristics noted 
by Choi et al. [1]. For our synthetic trace, this leads to 
very little variance (less than 1%). 


Figure 9 summarizes the results. Compared to the con- 
stant 10W power consumption of the LCD, the hardware 
support for energy-adaptive displays in the base OLED 
system achieves a 25% reduction in power. Most of these 
benefits are due to power reductions for the teal back- 
ground color. (With our OLED display, a teal pixel - 
RGB: [0,131,131] consumes only 30% of the maximum 
power a pixel can consume - RGB: [255,255,255].) 
However, there are also some benefits from power re- 
duction specific to the content of the windows (e.g., 
web browser). The software dark windows changes 
can provide additional power reductions. The Full-y- 
Dimmed optimization provides an additional 20% over 
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Figure 10: Power variation over time for non-adaptive and energy-adaptive displays. 


the OLED case, and a total of 43% over the LCD case. 
These benefits are from dimming of the background win- 
dows (predominantly white) and the screen background 
(teal). HalfDimmed provides half these benefits while 
still allowing some of the information to be visible. 
The GreenScale optimization provides 40% energy be- 
nefits compared to LCD (and a 15% benefit compared to 
OLED). This optimization computes the average of the 
R, G, B values and includes it as the new value for the 
green pixel. (Recall that the green pixel takes the lowest 
energy compared to the other pixels.) The combination 
of using the most energy-efficient color and a reduction 
in brightness by 67% leads to the energy benefits. In 
contrast the GrayScale optimization averages the R, G, 
B values and uses this average as the new values for the 
R, G, and B pixels, turning them gray. However, our 
results indicate a 1% increase in energy with this config- 
uration compared to OLED (thoughstill 28% better than 
the non-adaptive LCD case). This is because converting 
our default background color (RGB: [0,131,131]) to gray 
scale ends up moving more bits to the higher-power R 
and B pixels (gray-RGB: [87,87,87]). An alternate back- 
ground color such as pure blue or red may have benefited 
from having a grayscale background optimization. 


Figure 10 shows the power variation over time for 
three cases - LCD, OLED, and FullyDimmed. The 
LCD case represents an non-energy-adaptive display and 
shows relatively constant power consumption, invariant 
to the size and content of what is displayed on the screen. 
The OLED case shows the benefits that can be obtained 
from using an energy-adaptive display technology. Since 


the benefits are mainly from the background screen color, 
the profile of the curve follows the profile of the per- 
centage of the screen devoted to the background (after 
removing the window of focus and other background 
windows). The FullyDimmed shows the benefits from 
both hardware and software changes for energy adaptiv- 
ity. The profile of this curve follows the profile of the 
window of focus curve. 


As is evident from the above discussion, the benefits 
from energy-adaptive display designs are highly depend- 
ent on the choices of the background color and the win- 
dow color. Our default trace modeled the windows de- 
fault since that most closely represented a majority of 
the users in ourtest population. To better bracket the im- 
pact of other choices of background and window colors, 
Figure |] shows the energy consumption of the various 
configurations for the extreme cases of pure white and 
pure black backgrounds and window colors. With black 
backgrounds and black windows, the base OLED design 
achieves most of the benefits from energy adaptivity — 
close to 80% reductions compared to LCD. The power 
consumed is mainly due to the controller and driver and 
minor elements of windows such as title bars, etc. Addi- 
tional software optimizations get minimal improvements 
on top of this. In contrast, with white backgrounds and 
white windows, the base OLED configuration gets close 
to no improvements. The FullyDimmed system gets the 
maximum benefits (35%) by reducing the power spent 
on the background. The other two cases show interme- 
diate points where both the hardware and software op- 
timizations obtain good benefits. These results indicate 
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Figure 11: Sensitivity of benefits from energy-adaptive designs to background and window colors. 


that different designs may be better for different usage 
scenarios. It is important for designers to understand 
typical user behavior before designing energy adaptive 
display sub systems. In some cases, it might be adequate 
to just include support for adaptivity at the display hard- 
ware level and choose color and size defaults with power 
in mind. In general, however, for systems that allow a 
great flexibility in user choices for background and win- 
dow colors, it might be preferable to implement software 
optimizations in addition to the base hardware support 
for adaptivity. 


3.4 Summary 


Overall, our results indicate significant energy benefits 
from energy-adaptive display designs. The base OLED 
design achieves 30% reduction in energy compared to a 
base LCD non-energy-adaptive design — with no change 
in the user interface. The other dark windows optim- 
izations change the user interface in different ways by 
dimming or changing the color of the background screen 
area and achieve significant, but user-specific, energy be- 
nefits. In particular, the choice of the background and 
window color can have a key impact on the power re- 
ductions. For the default windows background used by 
our users in the user study, the best optimizations, Fully- 
Dimmed and GreenScale achieve close to 40% energy 
benefits over the base non energy-adaptive design. An 
informal user study indicates reasonable acceptance of 
these user interfaces, particularly in the context of an 
awareness of the energy benefits from trading off the in- 


terface for longer battery lives. 


4 Discussion 


The configurations discussed in the previous section 
illustrate some example energy-adaptive designs. In this 
section, we discuss other possible energy-adaptive op- 
tions fordisplay design. 


Display energy adaptivity in hardware. Rather than 
using OLEDs, other display technologies that enable 
energy-adaptivity can be used. These include other opto- 
electronic and emissive displays (Field-Emission Dis- 
plays [FEDs] and even conventional Cathode-Ray-Tube 
[CRT] displays) as well as hybrid technologies like LCD 
displays with OLED backlights. With display techno- 
logies like LCDs that do not support energy variability, 
designs can still integrate a multi-modal “hierarchy of 
displays” configuration. For example, a mobile device 
could have two displays — one higher quality (high res- 
olution, color, high refresh rate, larger size) and con- 
sequently higher energy use, and another lower quality 
and lower energy. While the adaptivity in this design is 
more coarse-grained than with the OLED systems con- 
sidered in this paper, the insights from our study are still 
likely to be valid. 


Display energy adaptivity in software. Rather than us- 
ing the window of focus, other indications of user activ- 
ity could be used. For example, the area around the 
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Figure 12: Other energy-adaptive designs. The picture 
on the left illustrates a base system. The system in the 
middle uses two display panels to provide coarse-grain 
adaptivity for power. The right picture shows how dis- 
play power for low-content messages can be reduced by 
using simpler visual or non-visual cues. 


cursor could be kept bright, while the rest of the screen 
is dimmed. Another design dimension is to include sup- 
port for user-controlled dimming areas. For example, 
one possible user interface could include a “sticky-lamp” 
placed by the user to light up a specific portion of the 
screen. Much as we do in the physical world, the user 
could use multiple “sticky-lamps” to light up the work- 
area. An alternate implementation could include a “head- 
light” on the mouse pointer. The users could then point 
the light over regions that they are interested in and move 
down as they read along. 


Still other dimming interfaces could be application 
specific. For instance, in a programming environment, 
there may be a concept of the current procedure and re- 
lated variables. Portions of the screen related to these 
could be made bright — for example, all uses of the vari- 
ables and all calls to the procedure. In an email applica- 
tion, perhaps only the current message needs to be bright. 
In a word processor, the line of text being edited could be 
bright, the surrounding couple of lines lightly dimmed, 
and the rest of the document greatly dimmed. Simil- 
arly, in the case of applications like Microsoft Power- 
point which use frames within an application, the notion 
of a frame-of-focus can be defined, similar to the window 
of focus. As another dimension to these user interfaces, 
these can all be made time-based. For example, areas 
of the screen that have recently changed could be bright, 
fading to a dim value as time progresses. When inactiv- 
ity is detected, an email application could dim its screen 
area until new mail arrives. 


Other user interfaces can be developed by combining 
the interfaces above. Additionally, other sorts of display 
mismatches could be exploited. In this paper, we have 
focused on identifying the mismatch between the total 
area of the display and the area of interest to the user. 
Other properties of the display, such as resolution and 
refresh rate could be exploited as well. 


Support for output modes beyond displays. The no- 
tion of having multiple displays can be taken one step 
further to match output content to notification mechan- 
isms beyond displays. For example, an email notifica- 
tion that says “You have mail” on the display could be 
replaced by an LED that blinks on the arrival of email 
or other similar notification mechanism such as speech 
output, vibrations, etc.(Figure 12). As discussed in Sec- 
tion 2, a lot of the smaller windows are typically low- 
content windows which may be amenable to other forms 
of non-visual communication. This combined with the 
large design space for alternatives for energy adaptive- 
ness indicate the potential for an interesting future area 
of research — energy-aware user interfaces. 


5 Related Work 


Concurrent with our work, there are two other stud- 
ies that have looked at adapting the output of the dis- 
plays from an energy perspective. Choi et al. [1] perform 
a detailed characterization of the power consumption of 
the display sub-system of a handheld device (including 
the power of the panel, the panel bus, the backlight, the 
frame buffer and the data and address bus driving the 
frame buffer). They propose three optimizations that (1) 
vary the refresh rate to exploit the after-image caused 
by the time constant of the storage capacitors, (2) vary 
the color depth to be able to reduce the memory require- 
ments and hence the memory power, and (3) vary the 
backlight luminance with a corresponding compensation 
of the brightness and contrast. Kamijoh et al [4] discuss 
the energy trade-offs in the IBM wristwatch computer. 
While they focus mainly on the hardware-level tradeoffs 
and kernel optimizations to use the various standby and 
idle configurations of hardware, they also discuss the 
implication of controlling the number of pixels tumed 
on or off on the energy as well as reducing the duty 
factor of the display to control the brightness of the en- 
tire screen (e.g., at night). Additionally, while not focus- 
ing mainly on the display component of the power, Flinn 
and Satyanarayan [2] also evaluated in detail the energy 
benefit of reduced computation with lowered fidelity of 
images for web browsing and video playing. Their study 
also proposed a method called ’’zoned backlighting,” to 
enable energy benefits in the display subsystem. While 
zoned backlighting could allow independent control of 
illumination level for different regions of the screen, no 
existing display supports such zoned backlighting yet. 


Similar to these studies, our work also explores the 
possibility of adapting the output of the displays from an 
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energy perspective. However, in contrast to the studies, 
we primarily focus on the content and intent of the out- 
put screen display. In particular, our work is the first to 
perform a detailed characterization of display usage pat- 
terns to identify and understand the common mismatches 
between workload/user needs and current display prop- 
erties. Based on these insights, our work also explores 
several new user interfaces and hardware designs that al- 
low energy-adaptive control on the portions of the screen 
that are not of immediate relevance to the user, while 
continuing to provide similar functionality on portions 
of the screen of relevance to the users. 


Finally, this work focuses mainly on the display panel 
power. Complementary to our work, other studies have 
also focused on the power consumed by the display con- 
troller and driver (e.g., (8]). 


6 Conclusions 


As mobile systems, applications, and services be- 
come more pervasive, it becomes ever more important to 
identify design strategies to lower energy consumption 
and increase battery lifetimes. This paper focuses on the 
display sub-system and motivates and evaluates energy- 
adaptive system designs for future mobile environments. 


The first part of our study performs a detailed analysis 
of display usage traces from 17 users, representing a few 
hundreds of hours of active usage. To the best of our 
knowledge, this study is the first to identify, quantify, 
and analyze potential mismatch opportunities in work- 
load/user needs and current display properties. We find 
that on average, the window of focus — a good indication 
of the area of interest to the user — uses only about 60% 
of the total screen area. Additionally, in many cases, the 
screen usage is associated with content that could have 
been equivalently displayed, with no loss in visual qual- 
ity, on much simpler lower power displays. Our ana- 
lysis of the user traces indicates that many of these mis- 
matches could be traced back to the typical content of the 
windows as opposed to specific user preferences. 


Based on these insights, the second part of the study 
proposes energy-adaptive display systems that match 
energy use to the functionality required by the work- 
load/user to obtain significant energy savings. To support 
the energy adaptivity in hardware, our designs leverage 
emerging display technologies like OLEDs that provide 
variability in the energy consumed based on the prop- 
erties of the pixels. For energy adaptivity at the soft- 


ware level, we propose several dark windows optimiz- 
ations that allow the windowing environment to change 
the brightness and color of portions of the screen that 
are not of interest to the user. We develop prototypes of 
the user interfaces and model the power benefits of such 
energy adaptive designs. Our results indicate significant 
energy reductions with acceptable tradeoffs in the user 
interface. 


In addition to the designs that we evaluate, we also 
discuss other points in the design space including sev- 
eral other altemmative hardware and software interfaces 
for energy-adaptivity. These designs are likely to achieve 
even further energy benefits. Our work leads to several 
interesting challenges including the design of energy- 
aware user interfaces as well as more intelligent heur- 
istics to automatically identify mismatches between the 
workload/user intent and the display sub-system func- 
tionality. 


As mobile systems continue to develop, the contri- 
bution of the display power to the total mobile system 
power is only likely to increase, particularly in larger 
mobile devices. Similarly, as mobile workloads continue 
to develop, mismatches between the display system re- 
quired for the most aggressive application and the needs 
of the common-case workloads are only likely to get ex- 
acerbated. The combination of these trends indicate a 
huge potential for system designs that flexibly adapt their 
energy consumption based on workloads needs. We be- 
lieve that energy-adaptive display designs like the ones 
that we discuss in this paper are an extremely promising 
approach to exploit this potential and that they will be- 
come an important part of future mobile system designs. 
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Abstract 

Mobile computing research has often focused on untethering an in-use computing device, rather than enabling the mc 
bility of the computation task itself. This paper presents an architecture, implementation, and experimental evidenc 
that together validate a new continuous computing concept, application session handoff. The iMASH architectu1 
leverages previous work on proxies, content adaptation, and client awareness to provide a unique, middleware-enable 
capability for continuous computing. Implementation in both socket- and RPC-based environments shows that ver 
fast, secure session handoff of non-trivial client/server applications across heterogeneous client devices and network 
is feasible: experiments on a number of applications yielded handoff latencies ranging from 0.5s to 2s. 


1 Introduction 


July, 2005 

Maria Salas, eight months pregnant, is injured in a car 
accident. Jim Brown stops to help and seeing Maria, he 
uses his wristwatch to call 911 while sprinting back to his 
car to get his broadband wireless PDA. Jim transfers his 
conversation from watch to PDA as he returns to Maria, 
since the PDA has bi-directional slow-scan video support. 

The PDA also has a personal area network transceiver, 
which is used to discover and communicate with Maria’s 
medical alert chip. This data is forwarded to the 911 oper- 
ator, who uses it to identify and notify Maria’s physician. 

Dr. Hughes is out walking in the nearby mountains 
when her watch chimes urgently. Glancing at the display, 
she sees “patient injured,” pulls out her PDA and instan- 
taneously transfers the messaging session to the PDA. 
A PDA-based application retrieves medical history data 
about Maria as Dr. Hughes jogs back to her car. 

As she begins driving, her PDA session is transferred to 
her car computer, which has a powerful processor, display, 
and voice-recognition. This system retrieves from Maria’s 
medical records a range of image and video data that ez- 
ceeded the PDA’s capabilities. As she enters the city lim- 
its, network support is transparently switched from the ru- 
ral wide-area network provider to a metropolitan-area net- 
work provider with higher bandwidth. The Medical Center 
computing infrastructure senses the switchover, and up- 
grades the quality of the image data it is sending. 

Dr. Hughes joins a video-conferencing session with the 
911 operator, emergency room, Jim, and en route res- 
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cue personnel. Guided by the emergency room and Dr. 
Hughes, Jim is able to apply limited, but situation-specific 
life support measures until the rescue team arrives. 

As Dr. Hughes enters the Medical Center parking 
garage, her session transfers back to her PDA, which has 
a high bandwidth connection available on campus. She re- 
mains in contact and while waiting for the elevator, she 
consults further chart details and enters some additional 
notes. As she enters the emergency room, she transfers 
her PDA session to a system with wall-mounted displays 
so the trauma team can easily see it. The transferred ses- 
sion includes partially completed progress notes not yet 
formally saved in the patient records database. 

Maria soon arrives, and the trauma team and Dr. 
Hughes are ready for her: they already know most of what 
they need to do to heal her and save her unborn child. In 
fact, the rescue team has already begun critical steps under 
the joint guidance of the trauma team and Dr. Hughes. 


Although much of the technology implied in the sce- 
nario exists today, either as off-the-shelf products or re- 
search prototypes, a critical missing link is software sup- 
port for continuous computing, which would enable a ses- 
sion to moveseamlessly between heterogeneous platforms. 
A primary goal of the iMASH project is to develop the 
concepts, architecture, and prototype implementation to 
provide effective support for such a service. A key enabler 
is application session handoff which leverages existing 
work on proxies, content adaptation and client-awareness 
to provide a unique capability for continuous computing 
that satisfies the problem constraints outlined below. 

The core concept, challenge and claim of application 
session handoff is that it is possible to easily identify a 
subset of application state that concisely captures the se- 
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mantics of a partially completed computation; efficiently 
transfer that state subset to a different client device; and 
effectively resume work on that target platform—all with 
very low latency while satisfying appropriate security, 
scalability and heterogeneity constraints. 

Each of the above three steps is a challenge in its own 
right. Our main effort to date has been on the second 
challenge of efficiently transferring state to another, possi- 
bly heterogeneous client device, and that focus is reflected 
below. The key insight in our approach is that object 
type knowledge can be exploited to manage the amount 
of state that needs to be transferred between clients, in 
much the same manner that proxy transcoding manages 
the amount of state delivered from server to client. 

In this paper we outline application session handoff, 
detail a supporting architecture and its implementation, 
and validate the concept with experimental evidence. 


1.1 Problem Characteristics 


The continuous computing problem space is quite large 
and diverse. Our particular problem domain, medical 
informatics, displays a multidimensional character that 
constrains the solution space in a number of ways: 


client/server computing: Much of medical informat- 
ics today uses this model; other models (e.g., peer- 
to-peer) clearly warrant future research. 


heterogeneous client devices: Up to six orders of 
magnitude routinely distinguish client devices in di- 
mensions such as CPU speed, memory, secondary 
storage, display area, input ports, and network band- 
width and latency. The permutations of dynamic 
conditions over these ranges effectively yields enor- 
mous heterogeneity. 


heterogeneous network infrastructure: In a hospi- 
tal, most intranet infrastructure can be provisioned 
with high-capacity, low-latency components, but the 
last hop characteristics will likely vary widely. 


user mobility: Highly mobile users traverse a range of 
settings in which physical heterogeneity imposes di- 
verse constraints on computation and/or communi- 
cation capabilities, in turn motivating a user to dy- 
namically (and unpredictably) choose from a spec- 
trum of client platforms. This implies that content 
adaptation is essential: data delivered from server 
to client should be tailored to satisfy constraints 
imposed by current network conditions and device 
characteristics.[FGBA96] 


Mobility further introduces a new problem: the need 
for in-progress computation and communications to 
move across heterogeneous client platforms with low 
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latency. The combination of movement, diversity, 
and timeliness has been an unsolved problem. 


legacy servers: Medical informatics administrators are 
conservative about “enhancements” to their server 
environments (cf. [VMCT95]). Any novelties we pro- 
pose need to leave a legacy server largely untouched: 
no additional code may be added to the server soft- 
ware or even share the processor, and no changes in 
the semantics of client/server interaction are allowed. 


client application-aware: It is acceptable for client ap- 
plications to be aware of changes to the legacy envi- 
ronment. In the spirit of Odyssey[Nob97], we believe 
that application awareness can be beneficial to both 
the application and the enhanced system environ- 
ment. Client awareness implies that the application 
be amenable to augmentation: source code is avail- 
able, and semantic knowledge is accessible. 


diverse data types: Medical databases contain high- 
resolution still image series (gray-scale, false-color, 
full-color), gray-scale medium-resolution video, dic- 
tation audio, and traditional text-based records. 


These domain-driven characteristics have shaped the 
development of application session handoff and the re- 
sulting iMASH architecture. Our work is applicable to 
other domains to the extent that they generally share the 
same criteria; a change of constraints might enable (or 
preclude) different architectural choices. 


1.2 Related work 


Our work builds on several well-known areas (proxies, 
content adaptation/transcoding, client-awareness) and is 
complementary to recent work on continuous computing. 
The seminal work on proxy-based content adaptation is 
the BARWAN project[FGBA96], in which the argument 
for adapting data on-the-fly is made. Recent work by 
Lum and Lau [LL02a, LLO2b] focuses on the decision- 
making aspects of content adaptation, including both the 
complexity of making such decisions, and the trade-offs 
between on-the-fly approaches and storing pre-adapted 
version of data. The benefits of client-awareness of envi- 
ronmental changes in Odyssey are presented in [Nob97]. 

Relevant recent work in continuous computing includes 
the One.World project at the University of Washington 
[GDLB02], which looks at the pervasive application mi- 
gration problem from the program development environ- 
ment, and proposes a structured view of communication 
channels that requires the explicit disconnection and re- 
connection of servers. (iMASH very deliberately pre- 
serves open channels from a server’s perspective; our work 
at the application level contrasts with the approaches of 
Snoeren [SB00] and Zandy [ZM02] at the network level.) 
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One.World also argues for a homogeneous execution plat- 
form, to support the movement of code, where we pre- 
sume code is already resident on a device. An exhaustive 
treatment of conventional process migration is found in 
[MD00]; our focus on heterogeneity precludes the direct 
application of these techniques. Roman et al. [RKCO1] 
propose the use of reflective middleware to support con- 
tinuous computing across heterogeneous platforms. 
Early portions of iMASH research have been presented 
at a handful of workshops [PGBO01] [LGGB02] [PZB02] 
[SKP02] ; this paper provides an overall integrating con- 
text for that work, and presents new experimental data 
based on an implementation of the entire architecture. 


1.3. Road map 


The next section provides an overview of application ses- 
sion handoff (ASH). Section 3 describes an architectural 
design that implements iMASH handoff. The architec- 
ture is followed by a report in Section 4 on our experi- 
ence with iMASH, in the form of a series of experiments 
on various iMASH-enabled applications. Conclusions and 
future work are presented in Section 5. 


2 Application Session Handoff 


Application session handoff addresses all of the charac- 
teristics delineated in Section 1.1. The most challenging 
of these are heterogeneous client devices and networks, 
especially when poorly provisioned in these regards. Im- 
poverished clients are unable to use emulation to execute 
foreign tasks and low-bandwidth network links can not 
deliver large data objects or sizable binary process images 
in a timely fashion. The ASH approach looks through the 
opaque shroud that traditionally envelops an executing 
process, so that it can apply needed conversions to essen- 
tial state that allow for the computation to move to and 
continue on the target device. iMASH enlists the assis- 
tance of the application itself to identify essential applica- 
tion state, a step we call semantic savepointing. The state 
is transferred to an intermediate host, where conversions 
are applied to hide the heterogeneity between source and 
target clients. The converted state is then delivered to 
the target client, where it is used by a target-native ver- 
sion of the application to “restart” where computation 
paused on the source client. 

This client-aware approach is surprisingly well sup- 
ported by existing applications—in particular, those that 
savepoint state for recovery (e.g., Microsoft Word 2001). 
Such an application is already structured with preserva- 
tion of essential state as a first order concern, and also 
is prepared to resume execution based on well-formed 
state. This issue is explored further below. Modern appli- 
cations are also commonly re-targeted to heterogeneous 
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platforms; versions of the Microsoft Office suite, for ex- 
ample, have been created for Windows NT workstations 
and PocketPC PDAs. Note further that content adap- 
tation is increasingly common, though typically on data 
delivered from server to client; content adaptation as an 
integral feature of handoff is novel. 

In client/server environments, the bulk of data used 
by a client application is provided by server(s). ASH pro- 
vides proxy-based content adaptation to ensure that data 
delivered to a client is compatible with client constraints, 
and arrives in a timely fashion. Content adaptation is 
driven by both relatively static user, device, and applica- 
tion profiles, and typically dynamic network profiles. A 
proxy is employed to shield legacy servers from change, 
and to relieve potentially weak or overburdened clients 
from the complexities and costs of content adaptation. 

ASH anticipates narrow last-hop network links in the 
upstream direction as well, and so it exploits caching at 
the proxy to eliminate the need to move server-supplied 
data from the client. Newly created data, of course, must 
be transferred explicitly. ASH also incorporates, with the 
assistance of the application, a facility that enables client 
operations on data to be concisely shipped and quickly 
re-applied to a cached data copy. Together, these two 
features enable the first half of ASH (“session suspend” ) 
to be accomplished with low latency. 

The second half of ASH, session resume, involves the 
delivery of session state to the target client and initializ- 
ing the target application. ASH satisfies the constraints 
of the target client and its network environment in part by 
content adapting the session state before delivery. ASH 
also supports the possibility that the target client applica- 
tion is sufficiently different from the source client version 
that it may only desire a subset of session state elements. 
Prior to state delivery to the target, an XML description 
of the state elements is given to the client, which in turn 
requests the session (sub)set of interest. It is this subset 
that is adapted and delivered. 

Session resume, like session suspend, is designed to op- 
erate with low latency. Our experimental evidence (see 
Section 4) shows this to be the case, except when a poorly 
ported application requires excessive resources on a weak 
client—such as a large Java application on a slow PDA. 
In such situations, modest latency (<10s) handoff results. 

A client application under consideration to be iMASH- 
enabled is required to be a suitable candidate for semantic 
session savepointing: it must be feasible for an applica- 
tion programmer to identify points in the application’s 
execution at which the essential semantic state can be 
frozen. Interactive applications tend to naturally have 
such points, even when multi-threaded, as a side-effect of 
mechanisms that support user interaction. In many cases, 
application session handoff will be formally instigated by 
the user via the legacy interaction mechanism. 
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Note that in general, saving client state back to the 
server, terminating the local execution and starting an 
application on the target device (conventional “check- 
point/restart”) is not acceptable: the client state may 
be incomplete, and thus either is not acceptable to the 
server, or is not appropriate to expose to other clients. 

Freezing client/server interprocess communication 
(IPC) requires a bit of care. Discrete object transfers 
are straightforward (simply wait for the entire object to 
be delivered), but streaming data is more difficult: in 
general, handoff should occur at a “good” point in the 
stream, which is at the least a protocol-specific issue. For 
example, a reasonable point to freeze processing of a mo- 
tion JPEG stream is at a frame boundary; but for an 
MPEG stream, a full “group of pictures” is the proper 
semantic unit boundary. A correct freeze may require co- 
operation between the client application and the session 
handoff service [LGGBO02]. (See also Section 3.3.1.) 

We have iMASH-enabled a variety of applications, in- 
cluding several web browsers, a paint program, a remote 
shell utility, a radiology teaching tool, and various video 
players. In some of these cases, source code was available 
but adequate documentation was not, which made the 
tasks of implementing semantic savepointing and session 
restart non-trivial. (For example, the remote shell had 
about 100 separate elements of session state.) In oth- 
ers, source code was not available, and yet we were able 
to substantially support application session handoff for 
these applications by creating a simple “wrapper” appli- 
cation for each that is itself iMASH-enabled and in turn 
executes the black-box application as a child process. 

The Galeon browser (http://galeon.sourceforge.net), 
was iMASH-enabled in under one hour by using the wrap- 
per technique. In this case, we leveraged Galeon’s exist- 
ing recovery mechanisms that aggressively maintain cur- 
rent application state (e.g., per-window history and on- 
screen window placement) in a set of XML-based files. 
The wrapper simply re-packages the files as session state 
during handoff, and the target side wrapper creates files 
expected by Galeon on startup. Additional time (about 
a day) was required to enhance the wrapper with an 
HTTP proxy capability so that Galeon’s HTTP requests 
would route through iMASH, thus enabling iMASH con- 
tent adaptation benefits. By leveraging iMASH’s exten- 
sible content adaptation architecture (see Section 3.3.2), 
just one more day was invested in designing and building 
a content adapter for the XML-based state, so that auto- 
matic device-specific window resizing is performed during 
handoff, as shown in Figure 1. 

iMASH-enabling an application could be greatly eased 
and possibly even fully automated with appropriate ap- 
plication programming language constructs and compiler 
hints/directives available to the programmer. This is a 
topic of ongoing research (cf. One.World [GDLBO02)). 
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Figure 1: Pre- and post-handoff views of an application session 
handoff from a 19” workstation to a 4” PDA screen. Note the large 
application window has been resized to fit the smaller display. 


3 iMASH Architecture 


In our problem domain, the two most significant factors 
affecting architectural design decisions are client device 
heterogeneity and unaware (immutable) legacy servers. 
The former argues against an operating system-level ar- 
chitecture, to avoid repeated re-implementation for each 
operating system; the latter implies that a conventional 
middleware-level client/server solution is inadequate, be- 
cause no place exists to host “server side” middleware. 
Further, clients are often ill-suited to hosting additional 
computation burdens. 

The iMASH solution is middleware-oriented, but we 
place minimal middleware burden on clients—and none 
on legacy servers—by introducing a middleware service 
hosted by (new) additional platforms placed between 
clients and legacy servers. This service acts as a client 
proxy to legacy servers, and is in the critical path be- 
tween clients-—effectively a proxy between them. 

The architecture material is organized in three parts: 
Section 3.1 motivates the need for multiple middleware 
servers to instantiate the overall middleware service; the 
resulting impact on application session handoff is then 
considered in Section 3.2; and in Section 3.3 we delve into 
the details of middleware server structure and operation. 


3.1 Middleware service 


In general, the middleware service must be reliable, se- 
cure, scalable, transparent to legacy servers, low latency, 
and impose low overhead on clients—all while providing 
its basic service, application session handoff. To achieve 
this, we believe that the middleware service must itself be 
a distributed system. The iMASH middleware service is 
provided by a collection of middleware servers that work 
cooperatively to support application session handoff. Fig- 
ure 2 shows this structure. 

A middleware server (MWS) mediates all communica- 
tion between client and server, and it additionally main- 
tains application session state on behalf of clients so as 
to assist with low-latency application session handoff be- 
tween client devices. It also provides the bulk of the se- 
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Figure 2: Middleware server architecture, with a number of mid- 
dleware servers (M,,) on the middle tier and a multiplexer just 
above, and their current clients (C,) on the lower tier. 


curity services on which the above two functions rest. 


3.1.1 Multiple middleware servers 


The iMASH middleware service is routinely expected to 
perform potentially time- and space-expensive computa- 
tion (e.g., adaptation, encryption, session state storage). 
With thousands of client devices and application sessions 
anticipated in a large hospital, it is reasonable to project 
the inadequacy of a single middleware server, and so a 
scalable architecture that allows a number of middleware 
servers is essential. 

There are additional benefits to multiple middleware 
servers, if the system is properly designed. For exam- 
ple, multiple middleware servers also enable the deliber- 
ate placement of middleware servers at distinct points in a 
network topology, such as close to a wireless base station. 
One could also place a MWS at a remote location, so as 
to position adaptation closer to the client device and user. 
As a client device moves geographically, the “best” path 
between an application server and client may change and 
thus motivate a change of middleware server. Even when 
a client is stationary, the presence of network congestion 
or other conditions might spur a change of middleware: 
a sufficiently better path to the client device might ex- 
ist from a different MWS, which could justify the cost 
of a change. The ability to change middleware servers 
on the fly further allows for dynamic load balancing (see 
[PGB01]) at both session admission and intra-session. 

The need to maintain legacy application server un- 
awareness of iMASH conflicts with the need to change 
middleware servers: the middleware proxy role hides the 
client application from the legacy server, but naturally 
substitutes its own visibility. iMASH deals with this 
problem by introducing a very thin service layer (“mux”) 
which multiplexes communications between a legacy ap- 
plication server and middleware servers. 

The mux has no role beyond hiding a change of mid- 
dleware server from the unaware legacy server. From the 


application server’s perspective, the mux is the client. 
Following instructions from the middleware servers, the 
mux merely directs (or redirects) a stream to the appro- 
priate MWS. In our testbeds, we typically implement the 
mux as an application-level router on a conventional PC; 
there are obviously programmable router solutions that 
would be expected to incur much lower latency. If the 
legacy server operating system supports mobile sockets 
[ZM02], the mux could be eliminated entirely. 


3.2 ASH types 


To jointly support both multiple client devices and multi- 
ple middleware servers, iMASH provides application ses- 
sion handoff in two directions: client handoff, in which the 
device executing an application changes; and, middleware 
server handoff, in which the middleware server support- 
ing the session changes. The resulting three handoff types 
are depicted in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3: The three types of application session handoff. The 
gray arrow indicates a pre-handoff data flow from an Application 
Server (AS) through the middleware service to a Client (C). The 
black arrow shows the corresponding post-handoff relationship for 
the respective types of handoff. 


We use CASH to denote a client-only application ses- 
sion handoff in which both source and target clients are 
supported by the same MWS. We use MASH to denote a 
middleware-only application session handoff, in which the 
client application continues execution on the same device 
while the session support switches to a different MWS. 
We use FASH to denote a third type of handoff, full ap- 
plication session handoff, in which a new client and a new 
MWS support the session after handoff. 

The motivation for CASH is driven by the need for a 
mobile user to change devices when moving among het- 
erogeneous environments. CASH is almost always user- 
initiated since the user is switching physical devices. This 
implies that CASH generally occurs on a coarse time 
scale, with a typical frequency of minutes to days. Users 
may also be willing to tolerate a few seconds of handoff 
delay. In the opening scenario, the session transfer from 
PDA to car computer is an example of CASH. 

MASH is driven by infrastructure concerns: scalable 
performance and flexibility in network topological and 
geographical placement, and responsiveness to network 
performance issues. MASH is rarely user-initiated, and 

1MASH is loosely analogous to cellular telephony handoff be- 


tween cell sites, but occurs at an application level quite independent 
of the network level. 
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so must appear to be delay-free. In the scenario, the 
WAN-to-MAN city limits switchover is a MASH. 

FASH is much closer to CASH than MASH in both 
spirit and design: like CASH, it is driven by the user, 
and the change of middleware servers is an internal side 
effect. An example of FASH in the scenario is the session 
transfer from PDA to emergency room computer. 


3.3. Middleware server architecture and 
operation 


The iMASH middleware server architecture supports ap- 
plication session handoff through a variety of mechanisms, 
as diagrammed in Figure 4. Here we describe several of 
the most important ones, including session handoff man- 
agement, content adaptation, and security. 
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Figure 4: The middleware server architecture, showing the Ses- 
sion Manager, Object Cache, Protocol Handler, Content Adapta~- 
tion Pipeline, and Security Layer. 


3.3.1 Handoff Management 


Session handoff management naturally divides between 
the types that require a semantic session savepoint 
(CASH and FASH), and the one that does not (MASH). 


Savepoint-based Handoff Effective savepoint-based 
handoff relies heavily on the ability to exploit actions 
taken in the normal course of events that occur in 
client-to-MWS-to-legacy server interaction. In particular, 
iMASH caches at the MWS discrete (i.e., non-streaming) 
server-supplied objects for later use in session handoff. 
Recall from the opening scenario Dr. Hughes’ use of the 
PDA to retrieve Maria’s medical records. An application 
on the PDA is executing and making queries of a legacy 
medical records server at the (remote) hospital. The mid- 
dleware server mediating the connection recognizes that 
the requested medical record’s complex data structure in- 
cludes several data types for which the PDA is generally 
inadequate: high-resolution images whose size exceeds 
the PDA’s memory, and video which exceeds the PDA’s 
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processor speed to display. None of the instances of these 
types are passed on to the PDA client in their original 
form; however, the images are cached at the MWS, and 
“thumbnails” (content-adapted versions) are delivered to 
the PDA, along with unmodified text-based data objects. 

At this point, the PDA-based client application has 
received a mix of original and content-adapted data ob- 
jects from the legacy server, via the MWS. Upon enter- 
ing the car, Dr. Hughes initiated a CASH from the PDA 
to car computer—which happens to be different (in this 
case, more capable) in many key respects, especially CPU 
speed, memory capacity, and display size. Ideally, the 
transferred session will automatically incorporate data 
object versions appropriate to the target device, unbiased 
by the source device’s limitations.” 

To effect the handoff, the current essential application 
state from the PDA must be collected and shipped to 
the middleware server, after which the source client ap- 
plication is terminated. At the MWS, the session state is 
cached, content adapted as needed, and delivered to the 
target device for insertion in the target application. 

In our architecture, the handoff request is forwarded 
by the iMASH-enabled application through the iMASH 
client layer support library (previously linked into the 
application) to the MWS currently serving the session. 
The MWS verifies that the handoff is authorized (see Sec- 
tion 3.3.3), and if so, arranges with the target client (and 
target MWS, if a FASH) to be prepared for session hand- 
off. In particular, a session skeleton is prepared on the 
target client, and the target application begins execution 
and waits for the savepoint to arrive. The (source) MWS 
then invites the source client application to savepoint. 

iMASH application state is divided into three types: 
server objects, i.e., those obtained from the legacy appli- 
cation server, such as an X-ray image; application objects 
created locally by the client application, such as text com- 
ments about the image; and private objects created by the 
application, such as a temporary buffer holding copies of 
the image and comments. An application savepoint only 
includes server objects and application objects: private 
objects are those not intended to be part of session state. 
Server objects are logically, not physically, part of the 
savepoint, as they are already stored at the MWS, hav- 
ing been cached there on the way from the application 
server to the client. Application progress is represented 
explicitly as an application object in the savepoint. 

When the savepoint is complete—which might not 
be immediately, depending on application activity and 
semantics—it is transferred to the source client’s MWS. 
At this point, the source client cleans up its local session 
state and exits, retaining no session knowledge at all. 


?This must be the case to avoid a greatest common denomina- 
tor effect, in which the least capable client constrains the session’s 
future—and thus neuters the value of handoff. 
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The MWS merges the savepoint with any existing 
stored session state, and sends a summary list of session 
state elements to the target client. For FASH, the ses- 
sion state is first copied to the target MWS, which then 
finishes the handoff interaction with the target client. 

The target client selects which elements of session state 
it wishes to receive, and makes an aggregate request to the 
MWS for them. The MWS sends copies of the selected 
session state elements to the target client after possible 
adaptation. When the target client has received all of the 
requested elements, it initializes its application-specific 
semantic state and “resumes” execution. 

The extra hop through the middleware server is essen- 
tial: clients are not presumed to have communications 
hardware and services in common; weak clients are not 
forced to deal with heterogeneity-induced data format 
conversions; and low-latency handoff requires an economy 
of upstream data movement which middleware servers can 
provide by caching objects and other application session 
state. The MWS maintains session savepoint data as a 
part of the session state—even after execution resumes at 
a target client device. 

Storing a copy of server-supplied objects at the MWS is 
a key issue in providing very low latency application ses- 
sion handoff: while a number of large objects may have 
been received by the client application over a long period 
of time, handoff must be accomplished in a short inter- 
val. iMASH must avoid moving data from client to MWS 
wherever possible, since in many interesting scenarios the 
upstream channel is severely constrained. 

Further, client heterogeneity often makes the version 
of an object at the source client uninteresting elsewhere: 
adaptation done to the object on its way from the server 
to the source client is client-specific. A very different 
adaptation probably should be performed for that object 
when destined (during ASH) to a heterogeneous client. 


Middleware-only Handoff Middleware-only applica- 
tion session handoff is different than CASH and FASH 
because the client is typically not the initiator. Instead, 
the middleware server initiates the handoff, perhaps due 
to its awareness of a better path to the client through 
a different MWS, or perhaps because the current MWS 
is overloaded. This is a significant difference, because in 
CASH and FASH the client explicitly chooses when to do 
a handoff, and latency incurred at that point may be ac- 
cepted by the client as the cost associated with the bene- 
fit. But in MASH, the user does not routinely participate 
in the middleware handoff decision, and so should not be 
noticeably penalized by handoff latency. We are explor- 
ing both passive (upcalls) and active (downcall, polling) 
approaches to communicate important changes in net- 
work conditions to iMASH. The middleware prototype 
responds to an external application-level network moni- 
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toring task that periodically assesses packet delay. 

Once a MWS has decided that a MASH should occur, 
it contacts the target MWS and indicates its desire for a 
MASH. The target MWS has an opportunity to deny the 
handoff (perhaps it is overloaded), but in the successful 
case it prepares a skeleton session in anticipation of re- 
ceiving session state from the source MWS. Upon receiv- 
ing a positive acknowledgment from the target MWS, the 
source MWS notifies the mux that it should immediately 
redirect specific streams to the target MWS. 

The mux knows nothing about the content of a stream 
flowing through it from the application server to a mid- 
dleware server. Therefore, a stream is redirected at an 
arbitrary point. The target MWS must buffer the redi- 
rected stream, until it has received all session state from 
the source MWS. In addition to routine session state, the 
source MWS must also forward any buffered stream data 
that has not been processed, so that this data may be 
prepended at the target MWS to the front of its buffered 
stream data to preserve the correct stream data ordering. 


3.3.2 Content Adaptation 


Content adaptation has been well-trod ground for sev- 
eral years [FGBA96, Nob97, LLO2a, LLO2b]. iMASH 
exploits content adaptation to ensure that only client- 
device appropriate data is delivered to a client applica- 
tion, whether the data is coming directly from a legacy 
application server, or indirectly in response to application 
session handoff. The former case is analogous to standard 
proxy-based content adaptation [FGBA96]; the latter is 
an iMASH-unique variation which relies on a middleware 
server-cached copy of an original object as a basis for 
handoff-induced content adaptation. 

The basic iMASH content adaptation architecture is 
fairly conventional: it includes tools that recognize 
ISO/OSI Layer 4 and above protocols, parse as needed to 
extract objects (possibly deconstructing complex aggre- 
gate objects), perform selected content adaptation, and 
reinsert. the adapted object(s) into a stream of a type 
expected by the client application. The architecture is 
extensible, in that it anticipates new protocols and data 
types. It also allows for a series of adaptations on an 
object, much like a UNIX-style pipeline of filters. 


Profile-driven Content Adaptation The general 
content adaptation problem is one of constraint satisfac- 
tion: given an object with certain characteristics, a set of 
constraints on those characteristics which must be met, 
and a set of adapters which can transform characteristics, 
which adaptation(s) should be applied in which order to 
minimally meet the constraints? 

iMASH employs a three-step process—data charac- 
terization, command generation, and pipeline execution 
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[PZB02]—which today relies on simple heuristics to de- 
termine what adaptations to apply. Each of the three 
steps is designed for extensibility, so that additional data 
types and adaptation functions can be added readily. 

Object characterization is performed by a type-specific 
function which provides an XML representation of an ob- 
ject’s attributes. If an object has no matching character- 
ization function, iMASH simply passes the opaque object 
on the client with no adaptation.? 

Constraints are obtained from several sources such as 
client device, application, user, and network, and repre- 
sented as XML profiles. Profiles are by nature extensible. 
A client device profile typically describes the processor 
speed, memory capacity, display dimensions, and nomi- 
nal bandwidth of the currently-in-use network interface. 
A user profile often contains user preferences such as a 
“patience factor” to express the duration of a tolerable 
per-object latency. A network profile describes recent dy- 
namic network conditions; ongoing work is examining a 
tight integration of network quality of service information 
with content adaptation, especially of streaming data. 
Profiles are merged within the pipeline, giving general 
precedence to the most-restrictive constraints, to produce 
the set of constraints to be satisfied. A profile can also 
explicitly indicate that no adaptation may be performed. 

The object characteristics and constraints are then fed 
into the command generator, where they are compared in 
a pre-determined order, and adapters are chosen which 
can transform the object to satisfy the constraints. A 
sequence of adapters is then executed on the object, and 
the final resulting object is given to the protocol handler 
component for re-insertion into the protocol stream and 
ultimately, delivery to the client.[PZB02] 


3.3.3 Security 


iMASH enables and encourages a much larger number 
and variety of client devices than the legacy systems 
which it enhances, and many of these clients are expected 
to be mobile. Mutual authentication between middleware 
servers, and between clients and middleware servers, must 
be accomplished on a large scale and done with very low 
latency during handoff. 

In the medical domain (and others), information pri- 
vacy and integrity is essential. Recent U.S. legislation 
imposes significant potential liability on those who deal 
with medical data [Hel00]. Today’s mobile computing en- 
vironment relies heavily on wireless technology with well- 
known exploitable weaknesses (e.g., see [BGW01)), soit is 
prudent to ensure privacy and integrity above this level. 
We also want to limit exposure resulting from a stolen 
client device or compromised middleware server. 


3This is a simple policy decision. Another alternative is to return 
a null object. 
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Further, the novel iMASH notion of application session 
handoff raises new security issues above the network layer: 
How will trust relationships be transfered and maintained 
during handoff? How to transfer/adapt session encryp- 
tion keys to ensure privacy when transferring a session 
to a new device? Who is authorized to trigger a session 
handoff, and to (and from) what client devices? What 
policies should govern such authorization, and what com- 
ponents enforce them? 


Basic Solutions iMASH uses a bi-level security frame- 
work, layering a user/session authentication and autho- 
rization over a device level authentication [SKP02]. As 
the first step in (re)joining an iMASH network, a client 
device performs a mutual authentication with a single 
middleware server.* The authentication protocol and all 
subsequent data communication use WTLS[WAP], which 
uses a certificate-based, public key authentication proce- 
dure followed by the use of secret key symmetric encryp- 
tion to protect data flowing on possibly lossy transport 
services (e.g., UDP over wireless). Each device and MWS 
has a unique certificate issued from a trusted authority; 
the certificate is assumed to be stored in a tamper-proof 
container on the device. We assume our certificate au- 
thority is scalable, reliable, and accessible. 

Because critical steps in the public key encryption 
methodology are very computationally expensive—up to 
ten seconds or more to encrypt a 1KB block on a modest 
PDA—iMASH is designed so that it only requires a client 
device layer authentication when the client first joins the 
network, which in a fully iMASH environment is at boot 
time. When the authentication handshake is complete, 
a low-cost, secure, encrypted, channel exists between the 
parties that uses a symmetric encryption algorithm® key 
produced dynamically during the handshake. 

This initial device control channel is used to enable ex- 
tremely quick generation and exchange of additional keys 
which in turn are used to establish secure session con- 
trol channels (one per session) and session data channels 
between a client application and a MWS used for mediat- 
ing communication between client and legacy application 
server. Each session has a distinct session control channel 
based on a unique key, so that sessions are individually 
protected. iMASH creates new keys for each application- 
requested session data channel to minimize potential data 
exposure through the compromise of a single key. 

Some clients may find that even relatively inexpensive 
symmetric key encryption is too costly to impose on all 
data transfers. iMASH allows a user to specify that null 


4Initial MWS selection can be arbitrary; a “poor” choice can 
easily be rectified by a subsequent middleware handoff. 
5Middleware servers are presumed to be powerful enough that 
occasional costly authentication in the critical path is tolerable. 
SWTLS supports DES, 3DES, RC5, and IDEA. 
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encryption is acceptable for session data channel commu- 
nication for non-sensitive data. All device control channel 
and session control channel communication is required to 
use strong encryption, however, because these channels 
are used to create keys for new session/data channels. 

The user/session level authentication takes place dur- 
ing session creation: a password-based protocol is used to 
authenticate a user to the MWS, prior to the initialization 
and execution of a client application. 

iMASH security policies require that authorization be 
given in several places. First, the MWSs have policy re- 
garding which sessions may handoff to which devices (e.g., 
a MWS may disallow moving a session containing patient 
records to a public workstation). Also target devices re- 
serve the right to refuse sessions, so that users may allow 
only their own sessions to be transfered to their own PDA. 


Secure Handoff Session handoff poses interesting 
novel security challenges. First, at device boot time, a 
device is authenticated to a particular MWS. The hand- 
off target device is authenticated to some MWS, which 
may be different than the MWS of the source client. In 
the case of middleware handoff, the client device is not in 
general authenticated to the target MWS. In both CASH 
and FASH, client devices do not trust each other. In all 
cases, there is no time to do a computationally expensive 
handshake to establish trust with the new MWS or client 
device. This handshake avoidance is especially critical if 
one of the clients is a low-end device. 

iMASH exploits the relationships that a client trusts 
the MWS to which it is connected, and the MWSs trust 
each other. The fact that all clients have a secure de- 
vice control channel (DCC) is also critical. The transi- 
tive trust relationship allows a client to trust a second 
MWS in MASH or transfer its session to a second de- 
vice in CASH or FASH. The existing secure DCCs enable 
new encryption keys to be created for all control and data 
channels on any handoff. This ensures greater security in 
the event that a device (or middleware) is compromised: 
once a session moves from the affected host, that host has 
no knowledge of the encryption keys used post-handoff. 


4 Experiments 


We have developed a prototype implementation of our 
middleware-based application session handoff architec- 
ture, and have iMASH-enabled a number of applications. 
This section outlines our experimental testbed and then 
describes several experiments using a mix of iMASH- 
enabled applications and middleware service implemen- 
tations. The first two experiments use a socket-based 
iMASH architecture implementation with browser and re- 
mote shell applications; the third experiment employs an 
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RPC-based iMASH prototype and a video player appli- 
cation. The experimental results presented below demon- 
strate that application session handoff is a viable ap- 
proach to very low latency continuous computing. 


4.1 


The purpose of the experiments reported here isto further 
establish the validity of the iMASH approach to applica- 
tion session handoff with a full-featured implementation 
under stress. To do so, we created a testbed that en- 
ables us to do controlled assessment of various aspects 
of iMASH. The testbed is designed to be reasonably rep- 
resentative functionally of a small scale iMASH environ- 
ment. It contains a single application server, a single mul- 
tiplexer (mux), two middleware servers, and four clients, 
as shown in the architecture diagram in Figure 2.7 All 
of the experimental results presented here were produced 
on this testbed. 

The physical testbed is largely constructed from ini- 
tially homogeneous components that are selectively re- 
configured (hardware and/or software) to produce desired 
degrees of heterogeneity. While an “ideal” testbed would 
have a variety of heterogeneous hardware and software 
pieces, there is also value in underlying homogeneity: for 
example, we were able to quickly trace an unexpected 
transient latency variance to a particular machine sim- 
ply by exchanging roles with an identical machine. (We 
replaced the unreliable box, and re-ran the experiments. ) 

Our base machines are Dell Inspiron 4000 and 8000 
laptops running Pentium III processors at 800MHz with 
256KB cache, 128MB RAM, and standard issue 20GB 
disks. Network support is provided by PCMCIA-based 
3COM 10/100Mbps “575” ethernet cards nominally run- 
ning at 100Mbps through a pair of stacked 3COM Office- 
Connect Dual Speed 8 switching hubs. 

Our operating system environment is a Redhat Linux 
2.2.17-8 kernel with most daemons enabled with default 
parameters (sendmail, ftpd disabled). Our client applica- 
tions, autotester and all iMASH components are currently 
written in Java; the base JVM is Blackdown 1.3.1.8 

In addition, the testbed includes a single Compaq iPAQ 
3670 PDA running a 200MHz ARM processor with 64MB 
internal memory (32MB RAM, 32MB flash); a 240x320 
pixel, 12-bit color display; and, a PCMCIA-based 10Mbps 
wireless WaveLAN IEEE 802.11b card. The iPAQ runs a 
Familiar Linux 2.4.7 kernel, and Blackdown Java 1.3.1. 

In all of the results presented here, the application 
server, mux, and middleware servers execute on indi- 


Experimental Testbed 


7as shown in iMASH design and current implementation support 
an arbitrary number of all components. Ongoing work is using 
simulation to extrapolate predicted large scale behavior. 

8We compile our Java code with the “green threads” option, in 
large part to avoid known scheduling interaction deficiencies be- 
tween this JVM and Linux 2.2 kernels. 
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vidual machines as described above. This is consistent 
with the target domain scenario of well-provisioned back- 
end infrastructure. Note that the mux component in the 
testbed is relatively weak and thus imposes much higher 
latency than would a “real” mux implemented on a pro- 
grammable router. We also expect a MWS to be a pow- 
erful machine, as adaptation is often CPU intensive. 

The testbed is set up with four client machines: three 
Dell laptops and one iPAQ PDA. One of the laptops is 
configured as a “powerful workstation”, with a 100Mbps 
network card and “large” full color screen.? A _ sec- 
ond laptop plays the role of mid-range desktop, with a 
1,000x1,000 pixel full color display and 100MBps net- 
work. A third laptop represents a truly mobile laptop, 
with the same parameters as the mid-range desktop ex- 
cepting a 56Kbps network connection. The iPAQ is the 
fourth client, and has the screen size, color depth, and 
bandwidth constraints listed above. 

The first two of the three experiments additionally 
share a common high-level testing regimen: we designed 
an autotester to drive an iMASH-enabled application with 
a specified synthetic workload, networking environment, 
and handoff profile.!° The autotester software is designed 
to exercise specific aspects of iMASH in a randomized, yet 
repeatable, manner. The autotester is script-driven, and 
causes iMASH sessions to be created on specific client de- 
vices with specific applications and synthetic workloads, 
and externally triggers session handoff to specific clients. 


4.2 Minibrowser Experiment 


Each iMASH testbed component—legacy application 
server, mux, middleware server, client, or autotester— 
is hosted on its own machine. Additionally, we wrote a 
specialized “minibrowser” application which at startup 
obtains a pre-determined workload script of objects to 
request along with inter-request delays. 

The workload consists of randomized sequence of re- 
quests for each of 200 unique image files, ranging in size 
from 0.5KB to 1.25MB. The sizes are roughly evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire range, with some tail heaviness 
toward the smaller sizes. The inter-request delay is Pois- 
son distributed with a mean of 2 seconds. Once started, 
the minibrowser executes the workload without further 
direct interaction with the autotester. Upon completion, 
the client exits, and the iMASH session terminates. 

Concurrent with the minibrowser execution of the ob- 
ject request workload, the autotester uses a randomized 
yet repeatable script to trigger application session hand- 
off (either CASH, MASH, or FASH) of the minibrowser 


9“Large” means that no attempt will be made to content adapt 
an image to fit the screen 

10This autotester is currently specific to the socket-based iMASH 
implementation, so it was not used for the video experiment. 
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session. In the work presented here, handoffs are in- 
jected into the application session execution with an inter- 
handoff request delay of 10 seconds. 

The client application is a simple Java-based object 
viewer which can request and then display JPEG images. 
The savepoint state provided by the source client during 
handoff is small: a reference to the current object being 
displayed, and a small amount (under 100 bytes) of addi- 
tional state. The session state actually transferred to the 
target client is typically much larger: the currently dis- 
played object will be retrieved from a MWS cache during 
handoff, content adapted as appropriate for the target 
client, and then delivered to that client. 

We conducted two minibrowser experiments. The first 
compares the performance of an iMASH-enabled environ- 
ment with the non-iMASH version of that system. The 
second studies the performance of handoff across a range 
of clients, handoff types, and object sizes. 


4.2.1 non-iMASH vs iMASH performance 


The utility of an iMASH-enabled client is determined 
in part by the impact of the iMASH infrastructure on 
“normal” activity: the user-visible performance of con- 
ventional client-server interaction must be comparable in 
both non-iMASH and iMASH-enabled environments. 

To assess the impact of iMASH on normal activity, 
we conducted experiments to measure the latency expe- 
rienced by a client when requesting objects of varying 
size from the server (using HTTP get operations). We 
also varied the client device, to understand the impact 
of heterogeneity. One experiment employed an iMASH 
environment with application server, multiplexer, single 
middleware server, and single client application and de- 
vice. The second experiment (the non-iMASH case) used 
the same application server; the client application is an 
iMASH-free version of the iMASH-enabled application. 
In both experiments, identical sets of randomized object 
requests were used, and identical client devices were used. 

Figure 5 shows the results of this experiment. The 
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Figure 5: Average client latency experienced on object request (Y- 
axis), sorted by object size (X-axis), for iMASH and non-iMASH 
environments. 
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Figure 6: Client latency experienced on CASH (ms), as a function of session state size (KB). Note varying ranges on Y-axes. The upper 
curve represents the total handoff latency. Each band below the curve represents successive phases of handoff, from bottom to top. 
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se) adapting the session state before delivery to the target 


graph shows the average latency experienced by the ap- 
plication when requesting an object of a particular size. 
For brevity, we only show the “workstation” results. The 
graph shows that the latency increases linearly with the 
exception of a couple of outliers. The latency burden 
is about 0.5s for smaller objects, and approached 1s for 
larger object sizes. This baseline accounts for the addi- 
tional costs of moving data up through a protocol stack 
on the middleware server, into a Java application, and 
back down through the stack to the client. The latency 
beyond the baseline 0.5s is largely due to the over-the- 
wire encryption incorporated by default by iMASH. We 
conclude that the additional latency of iMASH is tolera- 
ble even when no specific handoff benefits are exploited. 


4.2.2 iMASH handoff performance 


The purpose of this experiment is to determine the cost 
of application session handoff in terms of latency visi- 
ble to the client application and therefore, the user. We 
also wish to understand the source(s) of such latency. In 
this experiment, a minibrowser application session was 
created and driven by an infinite loop over the 200 ob- 
ject randomized workload described above. Against this 
workload, a randomized series of handoffs was performed. 

The graphs in Figure 6 summarize the results. They 
show the wall-clock latency (Y-axis) experienced by the 
application during handoff, with the session state primar- 
ily composed of the most-recently requested object, whose 
size is indicated. The data is separated by source and 
target client device type Figure 6(a) shows data from 
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handoffs involving a “full featured” laptop client and a 
wireless PDA client; Figure 6(b) shows data from hand- 
offs between a wired 100Mbps laptop client and a 56K 
modem laptop client. Each data point is the alpha (= 
0.10) mean of all occurrences of similar data. 


The client device and network profiles for the PDA 
client and 56K modem client reflect the (greater) con- 
straints faced in comparison with a typical wired work- 
station type of client. These constraints are sufficiently 
significant to cause the middleware server to invoke con- 
tent adaptation in each case prior to delivering data to 
them; asmall display size is the key profile constraint on 
the PDA, while slow network transmission is the promi- 
nent issue for the modem client. 


Perhaps the most important observation is that handoff 
incurs a latency ranging from 0.5 to 7 seconds, depend- 
ing on state size and target device. At a more detailed 
level, we see in these results that when the target requires 
content adaptation, a latency proportional to the source 
session state size is incurred. The time taken to deliver 
the state to the target is proportional to the source state 
size when no target constraints are in place, but when 
adaptation is invoked, this component is constant rela- 
tive to the specific constraint. We also see that the time 
to resume execution is essentially a constant function of 
the CPU type—because the PDA is executing the same 
code as the laptops, it has a longer resumption delay. 


From the same experiment that yielded the CASH re- 
sults, we also extracted MASH results. They show that 
for session state sizes under 400KB, a nearly constant 
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210ms of latency is incurred to transfer a session from 
one MWS to another. For larger session sizes, a simple 
linear regression yields a latency increase of about 13ms 
per 100KB increase in state size—-which closely matches 
the expected transmission delay over the 100Mbps net- 
work links employed in this experiment. 

In Figure 7 we show corresponding FASH results. Be- 
cause the effort involved in a FASH is somewhat similar 
to performing both a CASH and MASH, we expect to 
see slightly larger delays here—and, in fact, we see here 
the same basic trends as in the CASH results above, not- 
ing that in most cases a slight increase in the latency is 
present. This increase is largely attributable to the delay 
in copying session state from one MWS to another. 

Weconclude that the delays imposed by CASH, MASH, 
and FASH are indeed acceptable: system-initiated hand- 
offs (MASH) are well under a second, even for large ses- 
sion states, and thus are unlikely to be noticed by users; 
user-initiated handoffs are generally under two seconds. 
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Figure 7: Client latency experienced on FASH, as a function of 
session state size. The X-axes units are bytes, ranging from ¥ 1KB 
to © 1.3MB; the Y-axis units are milliseconds. The upper curve 
represents total handoff latency. 


4.3. Remote shell experiment 


The Java Telnet Application, or JTA [JM] is a Java based 
remote login client. The JTA emulates a VT320 terminal 
and can be used to connect to either a telnet or an SSH 
server. It was selected for integration within the iMASH 
infrastructure primarily due to the usefulness of having 
such an application with handoff capabilities, in addition 
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to the desire to test the iMASH architecture with an ap- 
plication possessing substantial state. The JTA must save 
approximately 100 individual pieces of state during hand- 
off, which together often total 67KB. The largest single 
piece of state is the window buffer; it contains the 100 
most recent lines displayed on the terminal and can grow 
in size to as much as 32KB. In addition to its significant 
amount of state, the JTA itself is a relatively large appli- 
cation, and has a source code base which exceeds 16,000 
lines of code. Although this code already resides on the 
target, it must be loaded by the JVM at invocation. 

Weemployed the same autotester as used in the mini- 
browser experiment, but with a workload appropriate to 
a remote shell application: executing various commands 
that generated varying amounts of “stdout” output, and 
randomly performing handoffs. Figure 8 shows a his- 
togram of the latency experienced on each handoff. Each 
of the four types of handoffs were performed (randomly) 
84 times; the frequencies are based on the aggregate to- 
tal set of handoffs. The handoffs cluster as we expected, 
with the laptop-to-laptop values showing the lowest la- 
tency (js = 1.28, 0 = 0.26s); the pda-to-laptop values are 
next quickest, with = 3.9s,0 = 0.208; the laptop-to- 
pda values (4 = 9.0s,0 = 0.17s) and pda-to-pda results 
(44 = 10.6s,0 = 0.178) show a distinctly longer latency. 

This increased latency is dominated by the time it takes 
to load and begin execution of the JTA application on the 
PDA: while the startup cost on the laptop averages 0.48s, 
on the PDA the average is 6.8s. If the PDA’s application 
startup cost was more like the laptop, the user-visible 
delay would be quite comparable. Recall that this appli- 
cation was not “ported” ta the PDA; the code was simply 
loaded into its persistent storage and executed. We can 
reasonably conjecture that a version of JTA tuned for 
a PDA-class device would be much leaner and exhibit a 
strikingly lower startup delay, and we therefore conclude 
that heterogeneous application session handoff of complex 
applications with extensive state and a large code base is 
achievable while incurring modest delay. 


4.4 Video player experiment 


The previous experiments explored application session 
handoff in the context of discrete data. This experi- 
ment examines how well iMASH performs on streaming 
data, since latency is critical to the user experience of 
real-time streams. The overall system architecture (ap- 
plication server, middleware server, client) is standard 
iMASH. We developed a simple streaming server and 
matching display application based on Sun’s Java Me- 
dia Framework (JMF) [Sunb], and also incorporated JMF 
into the content adaptation pipeline (CAP) component of 
an RPC-based iMASH middleware server. JMF had the 
benefits of being Java-based—as is our MWS—and it has 
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Figure 8: Frequency histogram of client latency experienced on 
client-only handoff (i.e., single MWS), for © 340 handoffs of JTA 
application. 


an extensive library of format transcoders suitable for a 
range of output stream bandwidths. It also uses the Real- 
Time Transport Protocol (RTP) [IET] as a delivery sub- 
strate. A downside is that JMF is not designed to switch 
transcoding methods on-the-fly, and so the CAP imple- 
mentation must destroy and reconstruct a JMF instance 
to change the transcoding in mid-stream. 

In our first streaming data experiment, we assessed 
the basic cost of switching transcoding methods, in the 
absence of handoff. In this experiment, an external 
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Figure 9: Latency to switch video transcoding method 


thread notified the CAP that a significant change in avail- 
able MWS-to-client bandwidth had occurred, and a new 
transcoding should be considered.1! The CAP selects an 
appropriate transcoding method, kills the current JMF, 
and restarts a new one. The graph in Figure 9 shows the 
latencies experienced for a series of about 100 artificially- 
induced transcoding format changes. The alpha (=0.05) 


1lFffective ways to learn at the middleware level of bandwidth 
and other network QoS changes is the subject of ongoing research 
in our lab. 


mean is 694ms to switch transcodings, but substantial 
unexpected variance clearly is visible in both the over- 
all values (the entire vertical bar) and especially in the 
“Format Timer” component—typically 2/3 of the total. 

Closer study revealed that this component delay is 
highly correlated with the transcoder selected: all of the 
five transcoders used in the experiment showed much less 
variance when grouped by transcoder type-but ranged 
from a mean of 50ms for the cheapest method to a mean 
of about 500ms for the most expensive. Sun’s documen- 
tation for this portion of JMF (see [Suna]) indicates that 
this step may be very time consuming, as JMF may need 
to communicate with a server, read from a file, etc., in the 
course of obtaining its required resources. The choice of 
transcoder type (and perhaps implementation) is a dom- 
inant factor in our results, with “nicer” delays around 
200ms readily achievable. 

Our second streaming data experiment measured the 
cost to perform a CASH (client-only application session 
handoff) on the video player application used above. In 
this experiment, a user begins to play a video stream, 
and then randomly performs a series of handoffs back 
and forth between two clients. We measured the length 
of the interval between the time when the MWS received 
a message from the source client requesting handoff, and 
the time when the MWS began producing a stream for 
the target client. Note that with such applications, the 
latency experienced by the user is heavily dependent on 
size and content of the player’s input buffer, which is fre- 
quently many seconds worth of data.[LGGB02]. 

The results of about 80 handoffs are shown in Fig- 
ure 10. The mean delay is 1567ms, with a standard devi- 
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Figure 10: Streaming video handoff latency 
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ation of 587ms. Here again we see a noticeable variance, 
much of which is attributable to the cost to create a new 
transcoder object within JMF. Since the typical delay is 
well under two seconds, we conclude from this experiment 
that very fast heterogeneous application session handoff 
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of a streaming data application is feasible using iMASH. 


5 Conclusions and Future Work 


Mobile continuous computing in the medical domain has 
been challenged to date by a lack of software support for 
the inherent heterogeneity found there. iMASH fills the 
gap in a significant way by exploiting application session 
handoff, a novel legacy server unaware, client application 
aware, secure approach to moving a computation across 
heterogeneous platforms with very low latency. 

The architecture presented in this paper has been 
validated by experience with a number of prototype 
legacy applications and middleware server implementa- 
tions. Further proof of the iMASH concept is found in 
experimental data obtained from implementations, which 
shows that the user-visible latency incurred by applica- 
tion session handoff is sufficiently low (typically, under 
two seconds) to allow deployment of iMASH in the real 
world—and enable the opening scenario to reach fruition. 

The iMASH architecture supports streaming data, and 
our “streaming CAP” rapid prototype is currently being 
re-engineered for integration into our production middle- 
ware implementation. Construction of a detailed simula- 
tion model of iMASH is also underway. We expect the 
model to validate early design decisions which had fore- 
seeable scalability implications, and also anticipate in- 
sight on unforeseen scalability opportunities. 

Future work will look at several critical areas. It is 
important that a deeper understanding of interaction 
between layers be obtained, especially between wireless 
(re)transmission and content adaptation at higher layers. 
We also need to better understand (and perhaps loosen) 
the layer boundaries between mobile IP and ASH: cross- 
layer interaction may well be appropriate here. 

The iMASH architecture, with multiple middleware 
servers and multiple client devices, appears ripe for en- 
hanced reliability and robustness. Extensive caching at 
both MWS and client, coupled with mobility-inspired 
handoff, should be exploitable for automatic fail-over in 
response to either MWS or client failure. 

Finally, client devices sometimes act as significant data 
sources (essentially servers), such as when participating 
in a video conference. The extent to which the iMASH 
architecture can be inverted is worthy of further study. 
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Abstract 


Remote execution can transform the puniest mobile device 
into a computing giant able to run resource-intensive applica- 
tions such as natural language translation, speech recognition, 
face recognition, and augmented reality. However, easily par- 
titioning these applications for remote execution while retain- 
ing application-specific information has proven to be a difficult 
challenge. In this paper, we show that automated dynamic re- 
partitioning of mobile applications can be reconciled with the 
need to exploit application-specific knowledge. We show that 
the useful knowledge about an application relevant to remote 
execution can be captured in a compact declarative form called 
tactics. Tactics capture the full range of meaningful partitions 
of an application and are very small relative to code size. We 
present the design of a tactics-based remote execution system, 
Chroma, that performs comparably to a runtime system that 
makes perfect partitioning decisions. Furthermore, we show 
that Chroma can automatically use extra resources in an over- 
provisioned environment to improve application performance. 


1 Introduction 


Remote execution can transform the puniest mobile de- 
vice into a computing giant. This would enable resource- 
intensive applications such as natural language trans- 
lation, speech recognition, face recognition, and aug- 
mented reality to be run on tiny handheld, wearable 
or body-implanted platforms. Nearby compute servers, 
connected through a low-latency wireless LAN, can pro- 
vide the CPU cycles, memory, and energy needed for 
such applications. 


Unfortunately, two annoying facts cloud this rosy fu- 
ture. First, the optimal partitioning of an interactive 
application into local and remote components is highly 
application-specific and platform-specific. Since mo- 
bile hardware evolves rapidly, this optimal partitioning 
changes on the timescale of months rather than years. 
Suboptimal partitioning can result in sluggish and intol- 
erable interactive response. Hence, a tight and ongoing 
coupling between application developers and hardware 
platform developers appears inevitable. Second, matters 
are made worse by the fact that mobile environments ex- 
hibit highly variable resource availability. Bandwidth, 
energy and presence of compute servers can change on 
the timescale of minutes or hours, as a user moves to 
different locations. Re-partitioning an application for 
changed operating conditions at this timescale is there- 


fore essential. These considerations suggest that an au- 
tomated approach to partitioning applications for remote 
execution is necessary. However, partitioning an appli- 
cation without taking into consideration its unique char- 
acteristics may result in sub-optimal partitions. 


Can automated dynamic re-partitioning be reconciled 
with the need to exploit application-specific knowledge? 
In this paper, we show that this is indeed possible. Our 
key insight is that the knowledge about an application 
relevant to remote execution can be captured in compact 
declarative form that is very small relative to code size. 
More specifically, the full range of meaningful partitions 
of an application can be described in a compact external 
description called remote execution tactics or just tactics 
for brevity. Thus, the tactics for an application consti- 
tute the limited and controlled exposure of application- 
specific knowledge necessary for making effective parti- 
tioning and placement decisions for that application in a 
mobile computing environment. 


In this paper, we examine three applications of the 
genre mentioned earlier (natural language translation, 
speech recognition, and face recognition) and show that 
the tactics for each is much less than one percent of total 
code size. We present the design of Chroma, a tactics- 
based remote execution system, and show that sound par- 
titioning and placement of these applications using tac- 
tics is possible. We show that Chroma is able to achieve 
application performance that is comparable to execution 
on an ideal runtime system. 


In addition, we show that Chroma can opportunisti- 
cally utilize extra resources in an over-provisioned envi- 
ronment. This allows us to achieve lower latencies for 
the three applications mentioned above. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Sec- 
tion 2 presents the assumptions and goals of this work 
while Section 3 presents the design of Chroma. We 
present our experimental setup in Section 4. Sections 5 
and 6 present Chroma’s performance relative to an ideal 
runtime system. In Section 7, we show how tactics can 
improve application performance in the presence of extra 
resources. Section 8 presents related work and Section 9 
concludes the paper. 
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2 Design Rationale 


2.1 Assumptions 


In this work, we assume that all code necessary for re- 
mote execution is already present on all the clients and 
servers. We do not perform any code migration and use 
coarse-grained remote execution on the order of seconds. 
This granularity is appropriate for the class of applica- 
tions being targeted. This is in contrast to other remote 
execution systems, like Java RMI [21], that perform fine- 
grained remote execution on the order of microseconds. 
We assume that the individual remote calls that make up 
the remote execution are self-contained and do not pro- 
duce side effects. 


Since Chroma is meant to be used on mobile devices, 
we assume a highly variable resource environment. Net- 
work characteristics and remote infrastructure available 
for hosting computation vary with location. File cache 
state and CPU load on local and remote machines sig- 
nificantly impact application performance. Application 
energy consumption varies depending upon the specific 
platform on which an application executes. Variation in 
any resource can significantly change the best placement 
of functionality. Thus, Chroma must continually monitor 
resource availability and adapt to changes in the environ- 
ment. 


The class of applications that we are targeting are com- 
putationally intensive interactive applications. Examples 
include speech recognition, natural language translation 
and augmented reality applications. These are the kinds 
of applications that have been envisioned as being key 
mobile applications in the near future [18, 23]. 


We assume that Chroma will not require applications 
to be developed from scratch. Instead Chroma will use 
existing applications that have been slightly modified to 
work with Chroma. This is a realistic assumption be- 
cause building new applications from scratch requires 
huge amounts of effort. This is likely to be unprofitable 
when application development time becomes compara- 
ble to the useful lifetime of the wearable and/or handheld 
hardware being targeted. In this paper, we do not address 
the security and admission control issues involved in us- 
ing remote servers. 


2.2. Goals 


Chroma was designed to achieve three major goals. 
These are: 


e Seamless from user perspective: The user should be 
oblivious to the decisions being made by Chroma 
and the actual execution of those decisions. 


e Effectiveness : Chroma should employ close to op- 
timal strategies for remote execution under all re- 
source conditions. An application developer should 
not be tempted to hand tune. 

e Minimal burden on application writers: We want 
Chroma to be an easy system for application writers 
to use. 


2.3 Solution Strategy 


2.3.1 Seamless from user perspective 


We achieved this goal by making Chroma completely 
automatic from the perspective of the application user. 
Chroma was designed to work with interactive applica- 
tions which demand user attention due to their interactive 
nature. As such, Chroma was designed to require min- 
imal additional user attention. The user specifies high- 
level preferences in advance to Chroma to guide its de- 
cision making process. With these preferences, Chroma 
will decide at runtime how and where to execute applica- 
tions. The user is oblivious to these decisions in normal 
use of the system. 


2.3.2 Effectiveness 


To achieve the best possible performance, Chroma 
should use the optimal strategy for remote execution for 
any particular resource condition. But how do we de- 
termine what that optimal strategy is? In theory, it is 
possible, for every resource condition, to test every sin- 
gle way of splitting an application for remote execution 
and then picking the best strategy. However, this is in- 
tractable in practice. Another method is just to pick one 
possible way of splitting up the application and using it 
all the time. However, this static method will be ineffec- 
tive when resources change. The key insight that allows 
us to achieve our performance goal while keeping the 
search space small is this: 


For every application, the number of useful ways of 
splitting the application for remote execution is small. 


We call these useful ways of splitting the applica- 
tion the tactics of the application. Tactics are specified 
by the application developer and are high level descrip- 
tions of meaningful module-level partitions of an appli- 
cation. Our experience with modifying applications in 
the course of this work suggests that it is easy for an ap- 
plication developer to provide the tactics for an applica- 
tion. 

An application is made up of operations. An operation 
is an application-specific notion of work. Tactics enu- 
merate the various ways that an operation can be usefully 
executed. For example, an operation for a speech recog- 
nition application would be recognizeutterance 
while an operation for a graphics application would be 
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render. For each operation, the application developer 
specifies one or more tactics. These different tactics 
may differ in the amount of resources they use and their 
fidelity [15]. Fidelity refers to an application specific 
metric of quality. For example, speech recognition has 
higher fidelity when using a large vocabulary rather than 
a small vocabulary. Fidelity ranges from 0 to 1, with 1 
being the best quality and 0 the worst. 


2.3.3. Minimal Burden on Application Writers 


Developing mobile computing applications is espe- 
cially difficult because they have to be adaptive [6, 10]. 
The resource constraints of mobile devices, the uncer- 
tainty of wireless communication quality, the concern 
for battery life, and the lowered trust typical of mobile 
environments all combine to complicate the design of 
mobile applications. Only through dynamic adaptation 
in response to varying runtime conditions can applica- 
tions provide a satisfactory user experience. Unfortu- 
nately, the complexity of writing and debugging adap- 
tive code adds to the application software development 
time. Hence, instead of building the mechanisms to de- 
tect resource availability and trigger adaptation directly 
into each application, we created a runtime system that 
provides this functionality. However, the question still 
remains: How do we easily modify existing applications 
to use the adaptation features provided by our runtime? 


Our approach to achieving this goal can be summa- 
rized as follows: First, we provide a lightweight semi- 
automatic process for customizing the API used by the 
application. Such customization is targeted to the spe- 
cific needs of the application. Second, we provide tools 
for automatic generation of code stubs that map the cus- 
tomized API to the generic API used by Chroma. Finally, 
this generic API is supported by Chroma, which moni- 
tors resource levels and triggers application adaptation. 
Chroma support also helps ensure that the adaptations of 
multiple concurrently executing applications do not in- 
terfere with each other. Further details about the soft- 
ware engineering aspects of Chroma can be found else- 
where [2]. 


3 Chroma Design 


In this section, we present the design of our tactics- 
based remote execution system, Chroma, that satisfies 
the goals described in Section 2. Building Chroma re- 
quired two main components: 


# A way of describing tactics. 
e A method for selecting a tactic at runtime. 


3.1 Describing Tactics 


Figure | shows the tactics for Pangloss-Lite, a natural 
language translator. Pangloss-Lite uses up to three trans- 
lation engines (dictionary, ebmt and glossary) to trans- 
late a sentence. The tactics specify the different ways of 
combining these engines and are composed of two dis- 
tinct portions. Using more than one engine results in a 
better translation but at the cost of using more resources. 


The first portion of the description (denoted by the 
keyword RPC) details the remote calls that can be used 
for this application. The second portion (denoted by 
the keyword DEFINE_TACTIC) defines the specific se- 
quence of remote calls that make up a particular tac- 
tic. An ”’&” separator between remote calls denotes that 
the remote calls must be performed in sequential order 
while remote calls within brackets ( (server_gloss, 
server_ebmt) ) tell the remote execution system that 
those calls can be executed in parallel. 


Each tactic fully describes one way of combining 
RPCs to complete an operation. The data dependencies 
between RPCs are visible because the prototypes of the 
remote calls are specified in the tactics description. Each 
of the individual remote calls that make up a particular 
tactic can be run either locally or on any remote server. 
This decision is made at runtime. Even though the tactics 
may differ in their resource usage and fidelity, each tac- 
tic is guaranteed to produce a proper result for the given 
operation if the remote calls are performed in the order 
specified by the tactic (we assume no side effects as men- 
tioned in Section 2.1). Since the data dependencies and 
ordering between remote calls is fully specified by the 
tactic description, Chroma is able to parallelize the ex- 
ecution of these remote stages whenever possible. This 
aspect of Chroma is explained further in Section 3.3. 


A key point to note is that the description of the ap- 
plication’s tactics is very small compared to the size of 
the application. As shown in Figure 1, it requires about 
14 lines to specify the tactics for Pangloss-Lite. This 
is in comparison to the roughly 150K lines of code in 
Pangloss-Lite. 


3.2 Tactic Selection 


In this section we highlight the system components 
necessary for Chroma to decide at runtime which tactic 
to use and where to execute it. For example, if Chroma 
picks the tactic gloss_ebmt (Figure 1) for Pangloss- 
Lite, it will also have to decide whether to execute the 
server_gloss, server _ebmt and server_im remote 
calls of this tactic locally or remotely. Chroma’s goal is 
thus to decide on a tactic plan. A tactic plan is comprised 
of a tactic number (denoting which tactic to use) along 
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RPC server_lm (IN 


DEFINE_TACTIC gloss_dict_ebmt = 





RPC server_gloss (IN string line, OUT string gloss_out) ; 
RPC server_dict (IN string line, OUT string dict_out); 
RPC server_ebmt (IN string line, OUT string ebmt_out) ; 


string line, IN string ebmt_out, 
IN string dict_out, IN string gloss_out, 


OUT string translation) ; 
DEFINE_TACTIC gloss = server_gloss & server_lm; 
DEFINE_TACTIC dict = server_dict & server_lm; 
DEFINE_TACTIC ebmt = server_ebmt & server_I1n; 
DEFINE_TACTIC gloss_dict = (server_gloss, server_dict) & server_1m; 
DEFINE_TACTIC gloss_ebmt = (server_gloss, server_ebmt) & server_lm; 
DEFINE_TACTIC dict_ebmt = 


(server_dict, server_ebmt) & server_lm; 
(server_gloss, server_dict, server_ebmt) & server_lm; 











Pangloss-Lite has seven tactics that ure listed after the DEFINE-TACTIC keyword. These seven tactics give different ways of 
combining the remote calls (listed after the keyword RPC) for this application. Eachef these calls can be executed locally or at a 


Temiote server and this is determined at runtime by Chroma 


Figure 1: Tactics for Pangloss-Lite 


with a list that specifies the server to use for each RPC 
in that tactic. Using the local machine avoids network 
transmission and is unavoidable if the client is discon- 
nected. In contrast, using a remote machine incurs the 
delay and energy cost of network communication but ex- 
ploits the CPU and energy resources of a remote server. 
Chroma enumerates through all possible tactic plans and 
picks the best one for the given resource availability. 


To be able to do this, first, Chroma needs to be able to 
predict the resource usage of each tactic plan. Second, 
Chroma has to measure the current resource availability. 
Third, Chroma requires guidance from the user about the 
relative importance of each resource. Given these three 
things, Chroma will be able to decide on the best tactic. 


3.2.1 Resource Prediction 


For a given operation and tactic plan, Chroma needs 
to be able to predict the resources the tactic plan will re- 
quire. This information is provided by resource demand 
predictors that use history based prediction [14]. The 
key idea here is that the resource usage of a tactic plan 
can be predicted from its recent resource usage. The de- 
mand prediction mechanisms are initialized by off-line 
logging. At runtime, these predictors are updated using 
online monitoring and machine leaming to improve ac- 
curacy. 


3.2.2 Resource Monitoring 


Chroma uses multiple resource measurers to deter- 
mine current resource availability. These resource mea- 
surers currently measure memory usage, CPU availabil- 
ity, available bandwidth, latency of operation, file cache 
state and battery energy remaining. Chroma also has 
mechanisms to retrieve resource availability information 


from remote servers. 
3.2.3. User Guidance 


To effectively match resource demand to resource 
availability, Chroma needs to trade off resources for fi- 
delity. How to perform this tradeoff is frequently context 
sensitive and thus dynamic. For instance, would the user 
of a language translator prefer accurate translations or 
snappy response times? Should an application running 
on a mobile device use power-saving modes to preserve 
battery charge, or should it use resources liberally in or- 
der to complete the user’s task before he or she runs off 
to board their plane? That knowledge is very hard to ob- 
tain at the application level as it is user-specific and not 
application-specific. 

We provide Chroma with these user-specific resource 
tradeoffs in the form of utility functions. A utility func- 
tion is a user-specific function that quantifies the tradeoff 
between two or more attributes. 


In this paper, we use a fixed utility function that states 
that latency is as important as fidelity and that Chroma 
should ignore battery lifetimes. Chroma will thus choose 
the tactic plan that maximizes the latency-fidelity metric 
(expressed mathematically as maximizing the quantity 
fas ). In our future work, we plan to develop meth- 
ods that will allow us to capture different utility functions 
from the user using a graphical user interface. These dif- 
ferent utility functions will allow us to optimize the tactic 
selection for other user specified metrics like conserving 
battery power or minimizing network bandwidth. 


3.2.4 Selection Process 


Figure 2 shows how all the components work together. 
Chroma determines expected resource demand for each 
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This figure shows the overhead incurred (in milliseconds) by 
the solver in deciding which tactic to choose. The overhead 
shown is only for the computational aspect of the solver and 
does not include the time needed by other parts of Chroma such 
as the resource estimators and resource demand predictors. To 
obtain these results, we extracted the core solver from Chroma 
and supplied it with synthetic inputs. This allowed us to measure 
Just the overhead of the solver. The total measured overhead of 
Chroma is shown in Section 6. 


Figure 3: Overhead of Choosing a Tactic 


tactic of the current operation by querying the resource 
prediction component. At the same time, Chroma de- 
termines the available resources via the resource moni- 
toring component. These resource monitors also query 
any available remote servers to determine the resource 
availability on those servers. This information is neces- 
sary as the latency of the tactic is determined by where 
each individual remote call in that tactic is being exe- 
cuted. Determining resource availability on demand can 
be a very time consuming operation. Hence, to improve 
performance at the cost of accuracy, the resource moni- 
tors perform these queries periodically in the background 
and cache the results. 

Chroma iterates through every possible tactic plan and 


picks the best tactic plan to use for this operation. It does 
this by picking the tactic plan that maximizes the latency- 


fidelity utility function metric. The tactic plan is then 
executed and its resource usage is logged to refine fu- 
ture demand prediction. This brute force method works 
well for a small number of tactics as shown in Figure 3. 
From the results in Section 6, we see that the contribu- 
tion of the solver to the total Chroma overhead is min- 
imal. We claim that, in practice, the number of useful 
tactics for computationally intensive interactive applica- 
tions is small enough to allow this brute force tactic se- 
lection mechanism. We are currently verifying this claim 
and also looking at using other solvers that are both less 
computationally demanding and provably correct [11]. 


3.3. Over-Provisioned Environments 


Our discussion so far has focused on environments 
that are resource constrained. However, environments 
such as smart rooms, may be over- provisioned. Over- 
provisioned environments are characterized as having 
more computing resources than are actually needed for 
normal operation. We would like to have a system that 
works well if resources are scarce but is able to immedi- 
ately make use of over-provisioning if it becomes avail- 
able. Our goal is to exploit idle resources to improve user 
experience. 


Tactics help by providing the knowledge of the re- 
motes calls needed by a given operation and the data de- 
pendencies between them. Chroma can use the knowl- 
edge in tactics opportunistically to improve user experi- 
ence in three different ways. 


First, Chroma can make multiple remote execution 
calls (for the same operation) to remote servers and use 
the fastest result. For example, Chroma can execute the 
glossary engine of Pangloss-Lite at multiple servers and 
use the fastest result. Chroma knows that it can do this 
safely because the description of the tactics makes it clear 
that executing the glossary engine is a stand-alone oper- 
ation and does not require any previous results or state. 
We call this optimization method “fastest result”. 


Second, Chroma can split the work necessary for an 
operation among multiple servers. It does this by de- 
composing operation data into smaller chunks and ship- 
ping each chunk to a different remote server. Chroma 
uses hints from the application to determine the proper 
method of splitting operation data into smaller chunks. 
We call this optimization “data decomposition”. 


Third, Chroma can perform the same operation but 
with different fidelities at different servers. Chroma 
can then retum the highest fidelity result that satisfies 
the latency constraints of the application. For example, 
Chroma can execute multiple instances of the ebmt en- 
gine of Pangloss-Lite in parallel at separate servers (all 
with different fidelities) and use the highest fidelity re- 
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sult that has returned before a specified amount of time. 
We call this optimization method “best fidelity”. 


Tactics allow us to use these optimizations on behalf of 
applications automatically without the applications need- 
ing to be re-compiled or modified in any way. There are 
other optimizations possible with tactics, but these are 
the ones we have explored so far and we present perfor- 
mance results for them in Section 7. 


4 Validation Approach 
4.1 Applications 


To validate the design of Chroma, we have used three 
applications that are representative of the needs of a fu- 
ture mobile user. These applications are all computa- 
tionally intensive interactive applications that are cur- 
rently being actively developed for mobile environments. 
These applications are 


e Pangloss-Lite [7] : A natural language translator 
written in C++ for translating sentences in one lan- 
guage to another. This kind of application is impor- 
tant for the modem mobile user who is moving from 
country to country. 

Janus [22] : A speech to text conversion program 
written in C that can be used to convert voice input 
into text. This kind of application is at the core of 
any voice recognition system that is used to control 
mobile devices. 

Face [20] : A program written in Ada that detects 
faces in images and is representative of image pro- 
cessing applications. Surveillance personnel, with 
wearable computers, that use images to detect sus- 
picious features in the environment are likely to re- 
quire this kind of application. 


® 


4.2 Experimental Platform 


We used HP Omnibook 6000 notebooks with 256 MB 
of memory, a 20 GB hard disk and a 1 GHz Mobile Pen- 
tium 3 processor as our remote servers. 


We used two different clients that represent the range 
of computational power available in today’s mobile de- 
vices. The fast client is the above mentioned HP Om- 
nibook 6000 notebook. The slow client is an IBM 
Thinkpad 560X notebook with 96 MB of memory and 
a 233 MHz Mobile Pentium MMX CPU. The computa- 
tional power of the Thinkpad 560X is representative of 
today’s most powerful handheld devices. 


The clients and servers ran Linux and were connected 
via a 100 Mb/s Ethemet network. A deployed version of 
Chroma would use a wireless LAN such as 802.11a (55 
Mb/s). We used the Coda [19] distributed file system to 


share application code between the clients and servers. 


4.3 Success Criteria 


To successfully validate Chroma, we need to show the 
following things: 


e Chroma is able to correctly pick the best tactic plan 
for aparticular application and resource availability. 
We demonstrate this by showing that Chroma picks 
the tactic plan that maximizes (or comes close to 
maximizing) the latency-fidelity metric. 

The overhead of Chroma’s decision making process 
is not too large and does not add substantially to the 
total latency of the application. 

Chroma is able to use tactics to automatically im- 
prove application performance in the presence of 
additional server resources. 


The validation of these three parts will justify our 
claim that tactics are a valuable. Sections 5, 6 and 7 
present our results relative to the above points. 


5 Results: Tactic Selection 


Since Chroma automatically determines how to re- 
motely execute an application based on the current re- 
sources, it is possible that the decisions it makes are 
not as good as a careful manual remote partitioning of 
the application. We allay this concem by showing that 
Chroma’s partitioning comes close to the optimal parti- 
tioning possible for a number of different applications 
and operating conditions. 


To demonstrate this, we compare the decision making 
of Chroma with that of an ideal runtime system. This 
ideal runtime system is achieved by manually testing ev- 
ery possible tactic plan for a given experiment and then 
choosing the best one. Chroma, on the other hand, has 
to figure out the best tactic plan dynamically at runtime. 
We define the best tactic plan as being the one that max- 
imizes the latency-fidelity metric. We show that Chroma 
chooses a tactic plan that either maximizes the latency- 
fidelity metric or comes very close to it. 


Each experiment was repeated five times and our re- 
sults are shown with 90% confidence intervals where ap- 
plicable. Since Chroma uses history-based demand pre- 
diction, we created history logs for each application be- 
fore running the experiments using training data that was 
not used in the actual experiments. These logs provide 
the system with the proper prediction values for the ap- 
plication. Without these logs, the system would have to 
slowly leam the correct prediction values online and this 
could take a long time. 
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This table shows the tactic plan chosen by Chroma and the ideal runtime. The locations chosen by Chroma and the ideal runtime 
were identical in all cases and are thus omitted from the table. We also show the value of the latency-fidelity metric for the tactic 


plans chosen by the two systems. The ratio en) between the ideal system’s metric and Chroma’s is shown in the Ratio column, 


Figure 4: Comparison Between the Ideal Runtime and Chroma for Pangloss-Lite 


5.1 Pangloss-Lite 


5.1.1 Description 


As mentioned in Section 3.1, Pangloss-Lite translates 
text from one language to another. It can use up to 
three translation engines: EBMT (example-based ma- 
chine translation), glossary-based, and dictionary-based. 
Each engine returms a set of potential translations for 
phrases within the input text. A language modeler com- 
bines their output to generate the final translation. 


Pangloss-Lite’s fidelity increases with the number of 
engines used for translation. We assign the EBMT en- 
gine a fidelity of 0.5. The glossary and dictionary en- 
gines produce subjectively worse translations—we as- 
sign them fidelity levels of 0.3 and 0.2, respectively. 
When multiple engines are used, we add their individual 
fidelities since the language modeler can combine their 
outputs to produce a better translation. For example, 
when the EBMT and glossary-based engines are used, 
we assign a fidelity of 0.8. The seven possible combi- 
nations of the engines are captured by the seven tactics 
(shown in Fig 1). 

We use the latency-fidelity utility function to deter- 
mine the tactic to use for Pangloss-Lite. However, to 
model the preferences of an interactive user, we specify 
that all latencies of one second or lower are equally good 
and that all latencies larger than five seconds are impos- 
sibly bad. Thus if the latency is greater than five seconds, 
we Set the latency to a really large number (thus making 


the utility value really small) and if the latency is one sec- 
ond or lower, we set the latency value to one. All other 
latency values are left unchanged. 


All three engines and the language modeler may be ex- 
ecuted remotely. While execution of each engine is op- 
tional, the language modeler must always execute. Thus, 
there are at least 52 tactic plans from which Chroma may 
choose when at least one remote server is available. 


We used as input five sentences with different number 
of words (ranging from 11 words to 59 words) as inputs 
for the baseline experiments. The input sentences were 
in Spanish and were translated into English. There were 
three remote servers available and both the servers and 
the clients were unloaded for the purposes of this exper- 
iment. 


5.1.2 Results 


Figures 4 displays the decisions made by Chroma 
compared with the decisions made by the ideal runtime 
for each sentence on the fast and slow clients respec- 
tively. From the results, we see that Chroma made deci- 
sions that approximated the decisions made by the ideal 
runtime system. In the cases where Chroma made a dif- 
ferent decision, it was off by 30%. This difference in de- 
cision making was due to incorrect resource estimations 
by Chroma. From the results, we see that Chroma de- 
cided not to run the glossary engine in the cases where 
it differed from the ideal runtime. The time needed for 
the glossary engine to complete a translation was hard 
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This table shows the tactic plan chosen by Chrema and the ideal runtime. The locations chosen by Chroma and the ideal runtime 
were identical in all cases and are thus omitted from the table. We also show the value of the latency-fidelity metric for the tactic 
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Figure 5: Comparison Between the Ideal Runtime and Chroma for Janus 


RPC do_full_recognition 
(IN string utterance, 
OUT string translation) ; 


RPC do_reduced_recognition 
(IN string utterance, 
QUT string translation) ; 


DEFINE_TACTIC full_recognition = 
do_full_recognition; 


DEFINE_TACTIC reduced_recognition = 
do_reduced_recognition; 





The tactics declaration for Janus contains two remote calls 
(do-full.recognition and do-reduced_recognition) that can be 
run either locally or remotely. 


Figure 6: Tactics for Janus 


for Chroma to predict as it was not a simple function of 
the length of the input sentence. Chroma’s decision to 
drop the glossary engine incurred a 30% reduction in 
fidelity and this resulted in the final 30% difference in 
Ratio. The latencies used to calculate the metric were 
below 1 second for both Chroma and the ideal runtime 
system in all the cases where the metrics differed. 


5.2 Janus 
5.2.1 Description 


Janus performs speech-to-text translation of spoken 
phrases. Recognition can be performed at either full 
or reduced fidelity. The reduced fidelity uses a smaller, 
more task-specific vocabulary that limits the number of 
phrases that can be successfully recognized but requires 
less time to recognize a phrase. We assign the reduced fi- 
delity a utility of 0.5 and the full fidelity a utility of 1.0 to 


reflect this behavior. Similar to Pangloss-Lite, we model 
an interactive user by making all latencies less than or 
equal to one second equally good (we set the latency 
value to one) and all latencies greater than five seconds 
horribly bad (we set the latency to a really large number). 
All other latency values are left unchanged. 


Janus has two remote calls that can be executed either 
locally or remotely. These two possible ways of execut- 
ing Janus are captured by Janus’s tactics, as shown in 
Figure 6. The tactic full_recognition uses the full fi- 
delity vocabulary to do the recognition while the tactic 
reduced_recognition uses the reduced fidelity vocab- 
ulary to do the recognition. Describing Janus’s tactics 
requires 4 lines of code in our declarative language. This 
is significantly smaller than Janus itself which is #120K 
lines of C code. 


We used as input ten different utterances contain- 
ing different numbers of spoken words (ranging from 
3 words to 10 words) as inputs for the baseline experi- 
ments. One remote server was used for this experiment 
and both the server and the clients were unloaded. 


5.2.2 Results 


Figure 5 shows the decisions made by the ideal run- 
time and Chroma. We see that Chroma picked the op- 
timal choice in almost all cases on the fast client. Even 
in the case where Chroma picked a different tactic plan, 
the latency-fidelity metric of the plan picked by Chroma 
was very close to optimal (94% of optimal). On the slow 
client, Chroma performed as well as the ideal runtime. 
In all cases, Chroma picked the same tactic plan as the 
ideal runtime system and the differences in the metric 
were due to experimental errors in the latency measure- 
ments. 
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The latency that was achieved by execulin ip Face remotely and locally for all inputs on both clients is shown. In all cases, Chroma 


picked the option thal minimized latency. 


is maximized the latency-fidelity metric as the fidelity was constant in all cases. 


Figure 7: Relative Latency for Face 


RPC detect_face (IN file in_image_name, 
QUT file out_image_name) ; 


DEFINE_TACTIC detect = detect_face; 





Face has only one remote call (detect_fice) thal can be run either 
locally or remotely. This is captured by its single tactic. 


Figure 8: Tactics for Face 


5.3 Face 


5.3.1 Description 


Face is a program that detects human faces in images. 
It is representative of image processing applications of 
value to mobile users. Face can potentially change its fi- 
delity by degrading the quality of the input image. How- 
ever, for the purposes of this experiment, all experiments 
were run with full fidelity images. 


Face can be run either entirely locally or entirely re- 
motely. In both cases, it runs the exact same remote pro- 
cedure and it has no other modes of operation. It thus 
has only one tactic and this is shown in Figure 8. Even 
though Face has only one tactic, this does not mean that it 
cannot benefit from tactics. We show in Section 7.2 how 
Chroma can use this single tactic to improve the perfor- 
mance of Face by using extra resources in the environ- 
ment. Face is written in Ada and has 20K lines of code 
while the description of its tactics requires just 2 lines. 


We used as input three different image files of differ- 
ent size (ranging from 133 KB to 621 KB in size) as in- 
puts for the baseline experiments. There was one remote 
server available and both the server and the clients were 
unloaded. 


5.3.2 Results 


Figure 7 shows the latency that can be achieved when 
doing the face recognition locally and remotely for both 
configurations. Since the fidelity was constant (full 
quality images) in all the experiments, maximizing the 
latency-fidelity metric would require Chroma to pick 
the option that minimized the latency. We see that in 
all cases, Chroma chose the option that maximized the 
latency-fidelity metric by picking the tactic plan that 
minimized the latency. 


The graphs show that Face has extremely high laten- 
cies; on the order of tens of seconds per image. We will 
show how tactics allow us to reduce this latency without 
sacrificing fidelity in Section 7.2. 


5.4 Summary 


Sections 5.1, 5.2 and 5.3 described the performance of 
Chroma relative to an ideal runtime system for Pangloss- 
Lite, Janus and Face respectively. We see that while 
Chroma is not perfect, its performance is still compa- 
rable to an ideal runtime system. We believe that the 
results indicate that it is viable to build a tactics-based 
remote execution system that provides good application 
performance. 


6 Results: Chroma’s Overhead 


In this section, we present the CPU overhead of 
Chroma’s decision making using Pangloss-Lite as the ex- 
ample application. Pangloss-Lite has the largest number 
of tactic plans among all the applications used in this pa- 
per and required Chroma to do the most decision mak- 
ing. As such, we do not present the overhead results for 
the other applications as they were strictly less than the 
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same ones Chroma chose in Figure 4 for the different inputs. The results are the average of 5 runs and are shewn with 90% confidence 
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Figure 9: Overhead of Decision Making for Pangloss-Lite 


overhead incurred for Pangloss-Lite. 


Figure 9 shows the overhead of Chroma’s decision 
making. This overhead represents the time that Chroma 
needs to determine the tactic plan to use. Chroma cur- 
rently does not take its own overhead into account when 
making placement decisions and thus can achieve longer 
latencies than it expected. This is more apparent on 
slower clients as it takes longer for Chroma to make its 
decisions on these computationally weaker clients. From 
the figure, we see that Chroma’s maximum overhead was 
less than 0.5 seconds. This overhead, while somewhat 
high, was still acceptable for the class of applications be- 
ing targeted. We are currently improving the intemal al- 
gorithms used in Chroma to reduce this overhead. 


7 Results: Over Provisioning 


In this section, we show the performance improve- 
ments that Chroma achieves by opportunistically using 
extra resources in the environment. These extra re- 
sources take the form of extra available servers that can 
be used for remotely executing application components. 
We used the slow client for these experiments. 


To show the benefits of this approach, we introduced 
an artificial load on the server that Chroma selected to 
remotely execute application components. This artificial 
load has an average load of 0.2 (i.e., on average, each 
CPU was utilized only 20% of the time). However, the 
actual load pattem itself is random. We chose a random 
load pattern to model the uncertainty inherent in mobile 
environments where remote servers could suddenly per- 
form worse than expected due to a variety of random rea- 
sons (such as bandwidth fluctuations, extra load at the 
server etc.). The average load was set at 0.2 to ensure 


that the servers were, on average, underutilized. In con- 
trast, aload of 0.8 (the CPU was utilized 80% of the time) 
or higher would indicate a heavy load. 


The overall scenario we are assuming for this section 
is as follows; Chroma has decided where to remotely ex- 
ecute an application component. At the time it made the 
decision, Chroma noticed that the remote server was ca- 
pable of satisfying the latency requirements of the op- 
eration. However, when the operation was actually ex- 
ecuted, the actual average latency was much higher due 
to the random load on the server that Chroma was un- 
aware of. We show results to quantify just how bad the 
average latency (and variance) becomes and how oppor- 
tunistically using extra servers in the environment can 
help improve this. These extra servers can be used in the 
three ways detailed in Section 3.3 to allow us to: 


e Hedge against load spikes at the remote servers: the 
same operation can be run on multiple servers using 
the “fastest result” method. 

e Improve the total latency of an operation without 
sacrificing fidelity: the operation can be broken up 
into smaller parts using the “data decomposition” 
method and each smaller part run on a separate 
server. 

e Satisfy absolute latency constraints of an applica- 
tion while providing the best possible fidelity: the 
operation can be run at different servers (where each 
server runs the operation at a different fidelity) us- 
ing the “best fidelity” method and the best fidelity 
result that retums within the latency constraint is re- 
turned to the application. 


It should be noted again that all these methods can be 
used automatically at runtime by Chroma without the ap- 
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This figure shows the use of multipte loaded servers to improve 
the performance of Pangloss-Lite and Janus. As we increase the 
numberof loaded servers, the latcncy and standard deviation for 
both applications decrease significantly and converge towards 
the best-case value (1 unloaded server). 

Figure 10: Using Extra Loaded Servers to Improve La- 


tency 


plication being aware of them. This is one of the key ben- 
efits of using a tactics-based remote execution system. 


7.1 Hedging Against Load Spikes 


7.1.1 Description 


This experiment shows how opportunistically using 
extra servers in the environments provides protection 
against random load spikes at any particular remote 
server. In this experiment, Chroma decides to execute the 
glossary engine of Pangloss-Lite remotely to translate a 
sentence containing 35 words. We ran the translation of 
this sentence 100 times using a different number of re- 
mote servers in parallel and noted the average latency 
achieved and the standard deviation. 


7.1.2 Results 


Figure 10 shows the results we obtained from execut- 
ing the glossary engine remotely on a totally unloaded 
server and from executing the glossary engine remotely 
on one, two and three servers respectively that had the 
artificial load explained earlier. Figure 10 also shows the 
results for Janus where the recognition of utterance 5 is 
performed multiple times on remote servers. 


The results for the totally unloaded server present the 
best possible average latency and standard deviation. 
What we notice is that when the remote server is loaded, 
executing the glossary engine or recognition remotely 
at the server results in a much higher average latency 
and standard deviation. We also notice that executing 
the glossary engine or recognition on two remote servers 


that are randomly loaded (with the same average load) 
reduces the latency and standard deviation significantly 
compared with the single loaded server case. Execut- 
ing the glossary engine or recognition on more loaded 
remote servers reduces the average latency and standard 
deviation even further and brings them closer to the best 
possible results. 


The reduction in latency caused by using extra servers 
with load was due to the load on the servers being un- 
correlated. Hence, even though the average load on the 
servers was the same, when one server was experiencing 
a load spike, another server was unloaded and was able 
to service the request faster. Our method of using extra 
servers thus maximizes the probability of being able to 
execute the application component at an unloaded server. 


This assumption of uncorrelated load is reasonable in 
a mobile environment for the following reasons: if the 
remote servers are located in different parts of the net- 
work, it is quite likely that they experience different load 
patterns. This is also true for remote servers that are co- 
located but owned by different entities. In the case where 
the remote servers are co-located and owed by the same 
entity, it is possible that they experience the same load 
patterns. However, in this case, enabling some sort of 
Ethemet-like backoff system on the remote servers will 
ensure that the load on each server is uncorrelated. 


Of course, if every Chroma client is sending extra re- 
quests to every available server, the assumption that the 
load on each server is uncorrelated will not be true. We 
are currently studying various resource management al- 
gorithms to ensure fair usage of extra servers. We are 
also looking at mechanisms to allow the user to explic- 
itly specify (if necessary) which extra servers can be used 
and which should not. 


7.2 Reducing Latency by Decomposition 


7.2.1 Description 


This experiment shows how decomposing an opera- 
tion into smaller pieces and executing each piece on a 
separate remote server reduces the overall latency of the 
operation. As shown in Figure 7, Face had high latencies 
for the three input files. However, this latency can be 
reduced in two ways. Firstly, the input image can be re- 
duced in size by scaling it. However, this method reduces 
the fidelity of the result. The second method is to break 
the image into smaller pieces and separately process each 
piece. This method has the potential of improving the la- 
tency without reducing the fidelity. 


Here, we assume that the application has previously 
provided Chroma with the methods for splitting and re- 
combining the image files. Given these methods, at run- 
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We see that splitting the input image for the operation into 
smaller pieces and sending these smaller pieces to different re- 
mote servers results in a dramatic reduction in total latency. The 
number of servers used corresponds to the number of pieces the 
image file was split into. 

Figure 11: Improvement in Face Latency by Decompo- 


sition 


time, Chroma is able to automatically split the input 
images to improve application performance when extra 
servers become available. 


7.2.2 Results 


Figure 11 shows the results obtained by using this 
method. We ran each experiment 5 times and measured 
the average latency and standard deviation. The servers 
used were unloaded. The results show that splitting the 
image into smaller pieces (allowing Chroma to paral- 
lelize the operation) results in a substantial latency im- 
provement (up to 60% reduction) over the original la- 
tency. 


7.3 Meeting Latency Constraints 


7.3.1 Description 


Chroma allows an application to specify a latency con- 
straint for a given operation. This is frequently required 
for interactive applications to meet user requirements. 
Chroma looks at the tactics for the application and auto- 
matically decides how to remotely execute this operation 
in parallel with different fidelity values for each paral- 
lel execution. For example, for Pangloss-Lite, Chroma 
could chose to execute the dictionary, gloss and ebmt 
translation engines on separate servers. When the la- 
tency constraint expires, Chroma picks the completed re- 
sult with the highest fidelity and returns that to the appli- 
cation. 


7.3.2 Results 


We present results for Pangloss-Lite to show experi- 
mentally the benefits of this approach. For this experi- 
ment, we assume that the application has specified a la- 
tency constraint of 1 second. There were three remote 
servers available for Chroma to use. We use a sentence 
of 35 words as input. We load all the servers with a ran- 
dom load of average value 0.2. We ran each experiment 
5 times. 


Figure 12 shows the results for this experiment. We 
see that by taking the best result after 1 second and 


retuming that to the application, Chroma is able to 
achieve a higher latency-fidelity metric than by wait- 
ing for all the engines to finish and returning a full fi- 
delity result. During this experiment, Chroma did the 
following: It performed the translation using a differ- 
ent translation engine (ebmt, gloss, dict) on each 
of the three servers. When the latency constraint ex- 
pired, Chroma determined which engines had success- 
fully finished translating. Chroma then consulted the 
tactics description to determine how best to combine the 
completed results to provide the highest fidelity output. 
All of these steps can be done automatically by Chroma 
without application knowledge. 


7.4 Summary 


We have presented three different ways in which 
Chroma can use tactics to automatically improve user 
experience in over-provisioned environments. The im- 
provement in each case was significant. Tactics allow us 
to obtain these improvements automatically at runtime 
without the application being aware of Chroma’s deci- 
sions. The “data decomposition” method (Section 7.2), 
was the only method that required prior input from the 
application before it could be used. In this case, the ap- 
plication needed to tell Chroma how its data could be 
split into smaller pieces and recombined later. But even 
here, once Chroma had this information, it was able to 
use extra available resources to improve application per- 
formance at runtime without the application being aware 
of Chroma’s optimizations. 


8 Related Work 


There have been a number of application-aware re- 
mote execution systems such as Abacus [1], Coign [3] 
and Condor [8]. They perform well in environments 
where resource availability does not change between the 
time the system decides how to remotely execute an ap- 
plication and when it actually performs the remote exe- 
cution. 


However, this assumption comes under fire in mobile 
environments. These environments are characterized by 
highly variable resource conditions that change on the 
order of seconds [5, 6, 17]. Overcoming this uncertainty 
requires application-specific knowledge on how to re- 
motely partition the application. 


An extra benefit of acquiring this knowledge is that 
it allows us to utilize additional resources in over- 
provisioned environments such as smart spaces with 
many idle compute servers. We envision that these en- 
vironments will become increasingly common in the 
new future. Our system is designed to opportunistically 
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The table shows the latencies and fidelities obtained by running all three translation engines (dict, gloss, cbmt) on the input on loaded 
servers. We see that taking the best result that returns before | second results in a higher latency-fidelity meiric than using the highest 


fidelity result. 


Figure 12: Achieving Latency Constraints for Pangloss-Lite 


use these extra resources to improve application perfor- 
mance. We know of no other system that does this. 


There have been other systems that have looked at the 
problem of partitioning applications. These include sys- 
tems that performed object migration like Emerald [9] 
and systems that performed process migration [13]. 
Other systems [16] looked at the problem of service com- 
position or the building of useful applications from com- 
ponents available in the environment. Currently, we have 
concentrated on the problem of identifying useful remote 
execution partitions of existing applications and have not 
performed any form of code migration or service compo- 
sition. 

The declarative language we use to express an appli- 
cation’s tactics addresses some of the same issues as 
4GLs [12] and ‘little “languages” [4]. The latter are 
task-specific languages that allow developers to express 
higher level semantics without worrying about low level 
details. Our language is similar as it allows application 
developers to specify the remote execution capabilities 
of their applications at a higher level without needing to 
worry about low level system integration details. How- 
ever, our approach is focused towards remote execution 
systems for mobile computing. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper, we introduced the concept of tactics. 
This abstraction captures application-specific knowledge 
relevant to remote execution with minimal exposure of 
the implementation details. This allows the use of 
computationally intensive applications on handheld and 
wearable devices even in environments with changing re- 
sources. We showed how tactics can be used to build a 
remote execution system. We also provided experimen- 
tal results from three applications to confirm the benefits 
of using tactics. 


Currently, we are looking at methods of resource allo- 
cation to ensure that servers are used fairly by Chroma 
clients. We are also looking at various service discovery 
mechanisms to allow us to easily discover the presence of 
these servers. Finally, we are developing better software 
engineering methods to ease application development. 
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Abstract 


This paper introduces adaptation-aware editing and pro- 
gressive update propagation, two novel mechanisms that 
enable authoring multimedia content and collaborative 
work on mobile devices. Adaptation-aware editing en- 
ables editing content that was adapted to reduce download 
time to the mobile device. Progressive update propaga- 
tion reduces the time for propagating content generated at 
the mobile device by transmitting either a fraction of the 
modifications or transcoded versions thereof. 

With application-aware editing and progressive update 
propagation, an object present at a mobile device is char- 
acterized not only by a particular version, as in conven- 
tional replication, but also by a particular fidelity. We 
demonstrate that replication models can be extended to 
account for fidelity independently of the mechanisms used 
for concurrency control and consistency maintenance. As 
a result, the two techniques described in this paper can 
easily be added to any replication protocol, whether opti- 
mistic or pessimistic. 

We report on our experience implementing adaptation- 
aware editing and progressive update propagation. Ex- 
periments with two multimedia applications, an email 
reader and a presentation software package, show that 
both mechanisms can be added with modest programming 
effort and achieve substantial reductions in upload and 
download latencies. 


1 Introduction 


Research on mobile computing has made significant 
progress in adapting applications for viewing multime- 
dia content on mobile devices [5, 8, 21]. Multimedia au- 
thoring and collaborative work on these platforms remain, 
however, open problems. 


We identify three factors that hinder multimedia author- 
ing and collaborative work over bandwidth-limited links: 


1. Read adaptations. The adaptation techniques used 
to lower resource usage (e.g., energy, bandwidth) 
may result in situations where content present at the 
mobile device differs significantly from the versions 
stored at the server. Typical adaptation techniques 
adapt by downloading just a fraction of a multime- 
dia document, or by trancoding content into lower- 
fidelity representations. Naively storing user modifi- 
cations made to an adapted document may delete el- 
ements that were not present at the mobile device, or 
it may replace high-fidelity data with the transcoded 
versions sent to the mobile device (even in cases 
where the user did not modify the transcoded ele- 
ments). 

2. Large updates. Mobile users can generate large mul- 
timedia content (e.g., photographs, drawings, audio 
notes) whose propagation may result in large re- 
source expenditures or long upload latencies over a 
bandwidth-limited link . 

3. Conflicts. The use of optimistic replication mod- 
els [12, 23] allows concurrent modifications that may 
conflict with each other. Conflicts can occur in other 
circumstances as well, but low bandwidth and the 
possibility of frequent disconnection make their oc- 
currence more likely. 


This paper introduces adaptation-aware editing and 
Progressive update propagation, two novel mechanisms 
that enable document authoring and collaborative work 
over bandwidth-limited links. These mechanisms extend 
traditional replication models to account for the fidelity 
level of replicated content. Both mechanisms decom- 
pose multimedia documents into their component struc- 
ture (e.g., pages, images, sounds, video), and keep track 
of consistency and fidelity at a component granularity. 
Adaptation-aware editing enables editing adapted docu- 
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ments by differentiating between modifications made by 
the user and those that result from adaptation. Progressive 
update propagation reduces the time and the resources re- 
quired to propagate components created or modified at 
the bandwidth-limited device by transmitting subsets of 
the modified components or transcoded versions of those 
modifications. Adaptation-aware editing and progressive 
update propagation also reduce the likelihood of update 
conflicts in two ways. First, by working at the compo- 
nent level rather than the whole-document level, they re- 
duce the sharing granularity. Second, because both mech- 
anisms lower the cost to download and upload compo- 
nent data, they encourage more frequent communication, 
hence increasing the awareness that users have of their 
collaborators’ activities [3]. 

By reducing the cost of propagating multimedia con- 
tent, adaptation-aware editing and progressive update 
propagation enable new types of applications and extend 
the reach of existing applications into the mobile realm. 
The following two examples illustrate the use of both 
mechanisms: 


1. Maintenance. A work crew inspects damage to a 
plant caused by anexplosion. They use a digital cam- 
era to take pictures of the problem area, and send the 
pictures over a wireless connection to the head office. 
Since bandwidth is low, and they want an urgent as- 
sessment of the seriousness of the situation, they use 
progressive update propagation to initially send low- 
resolution versions of the pictures. These initial im- 
ages allow the head office to determine quickly that 
there is no need to declare an emergency, but that 
repair work nonetheless needs to be started immedi- 
ately. The crew continues to use progressive update 
propagation to send higher-resolution versions of the 
pictures, sufficiently detailed to initiate repairs. The 
head office forwards these pictures to a trusted con- 
tractor and to the insurance company. The contrac- 
tor uses adaptation-aware editing to indicate the sug- 
gested repairs on the pictures, and sends the marked- 
up pictures back to the head office and the insurance 
company. Both approve the repairs, and the contrac- 
tor heads out to the site. When the work crew arrives 
back at the office, full-resolution pictures are saved 
for later investigation. 

2. Collaborative presentation design. A team member 
on a mobile device takes advantage of adaptation- 
aware editing to reduce download time by download- 
ing and editing an adapted version of a presentation. 
The adapted document consists of just a few slides of 
the original presentation and has low-fidelity images, 
sounds, and videos. The team member then uses 
progressive update propagation to share her modifi- 
cations to the presentation, which include a photo- 
graph taken with a digital camera. Progressive up- 


date propagation reduces the time for uploading the 
photograph by sending a low-fidelity version of the 
image. When the team member reconnects over a 
high-bandwidth link, the system automatically up- 
grades the version of the photograph. 


The previous scenarios cannot be handled by current 
adaptation systems that only handle adaptation of read- 
only content. They also cannot be supported by current 
replication systems. Propagating transcoded versions of 
components as described in the above examples, requires 
the replication model to account for the fidelity level of 
replicated content. Upgrading the fidelity of an image ina 
particular version of a document is different from creating 
a new version with (user) modifications to the document. 

This paper shows that fidelity can be added to a repli- 
cation protocol independently of the mechanisms used for 
concurrency control and consistency maintenance. Repli- 
cation models are typically represented by state diagrams, 
and we follow this general paradigm. We present state 
diagrams that incorporate the presence of transcoded ver- 
sions of components, for use with both optimistic and pes- 
simistic replication. The introduction of transcoded com- 
ponent versions is orthogonal to the maintenance of con- 
sistency between replicas. More specifically, new states 
are added to represent transcoded versions, but the seman- 
tics of the existing states and the transitions between them 
remain unchanged. Therefore, fidelity can be added eas- 
ily to any replication protocol, whether optimistic or pes- 
simistic. 

There are several possible implementations of 
adaptation-aware editing and progressive update propa- 
gation. We present a prototype implementation of these 
mechanisms that takes advantage of existing run-time 
APIs and structured document formats [5]. This imple- 
mentation allows us to adapt applications for multimedia 
authoring and collaboration without changing their source 
code. 

We demonstrate our implementation by experimenting 
with the Outlook email browser and the PowerPoint pre- 
sentation software. Both applications see large reductions 
in user-perceived latencies. For Outlook, progressive up- 
date propagation reduces the time a wireless author has 
to stay connected to propagate emails with multimedia at- 
tachments. For PowerPoint, adaptation-aware editing and 
progressive update propagation reduce the time that wire- 
less collaborators need to wait to view changes made to 
the presentation by their colleagues. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
introduces adaptation-aware editing and progressive up- 
date propagation and explores the implications of extend- 
ing pessimistic and optimistic replication models to sup- 
port these mechanisms. Sections 3 and 4 present the de- 
sign and evaluation of our prototype implementation of 
adaptation-aware editing and progressive update propaga- 
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tion. Finally, Sections 5 and 6 discuss related work and 
conclude the paper. 


2 Incorporating Fidelity in Replica- 
tion Protocols 


In this section, we describe the implications of extending 
traditional replication models to provide various degrees 
of support for adaptation-aware editing and progressive 
update propagation. 

We assume that it is possible to decompose docu- 
ments into their component structure (e.g., pages, images, 
sounds, video). Component decomposition can be guided 
by the document’s file format, or by a policy set by the 
content provider or by the client. For example, HTML 
documents [24], as well as documents from popular pro- 
ductivity tools [4] use well defined tags to signal the pres- 
ence of multimedia elements such as images, sounds, and 
videos. 

Multiple versions of a component can co-exist in dif- 
ferent replicas. Two versions of a component may dif- 
fer because they have different creation times, and hence 
reflect different stages in the development of the compo- 
nent, or because they have different fidelity levels. We 
consider two fidelity classes: full and partial. For a given 
creation time, a component can have only one full-fidelity 
version but many partial-fidelity versions. A component is 
present at full fidelity when its version contains data that 
is equal to the data when the version was created. Con- 
versely, a component is present with partial fidelity if it 
has been lossily transcoded from the component’s origi- 
nal version. Fidelity is by nature a type-specific notion, 
and hence there can be a type-specific number of differ- 
ent partial-fidelity versions. We assume that it is possible 
to determine whether one version has higher fidelity than 
another one. 

This discussion considers both pessimistic and op- 
timistic replication models. A pessimistic replication 
model guarantees that at most one replica modifies a com- 
ponent at any given time, and that a replica does not mod- 
ify a component while it is being read by some other 
replica. The mutual exclusion guarantee can be realized 
by various mechanisms, such as locks or invalidation mes- 
sages. With optimistic replication, replicas may read and 
write components without any synchronization. A manual 
or automatic reconciliation procedure resolves conflicts 
caused by concurrent writes on different replicas. 

Replication models are typically represented by state 
diagrams, and we follow this general paradigm. The states 
and transitions for a replication model are independent 
of the specific mechanisms used for consistency mainte- 
nance and depend only on whether the replication model 
is pessimistic or optimistic. The discussion in this sec- 


tion is therefore independent of specific mechanisms used 
for consistency maintenance, such as invalidations, leases, 
or timeouts. The mechanisms for consistency mainte- 
nance only determine what events trigger specific transi- 
tions (e.g., transition from Clean to Empty on receiving 
an invalidation message). This discussion is also indepen- 
dent of the specific mechanisms used to propagate ver- 
sions between replicas. The use of data or operation ship- 
ping, as well as optimizations, such a version diffing, are 
implementation decisions that do not affect the underlying 
replication model. 


We consider both primary replica and serverless ap- 
proaches. In a primary replica approach, a server holds 
the primary replica of the document. Clients can replicate 
subsets or all of the document’s components by reading 
them from the server’s primary replica. Client modifica- 
tions are sent to the server, and there is no direct commu- 
nication between clients. In contrast, in a serverless con- 
figuration there is no centralized server or primary replica 
and replicas communicate directly. 


In the rest of this section, we first describe the implica- 
tions of supporting adaptation-aware editing and progres- 
sive update propagation in isolation. We then describe 
replication models that support both mechanisms. The 
initial discussion assumes a primary replica. Serverless 
systems are discussed afterwords. 


2.1 Adaptation-Aware Editing 


The simplest form of adaptation-aware editing limits users 
to modifying only components that are loaded with full fi- 
delity at the bandwidth-limited device. Such an imple- 
mentation requires the replication system to keep track 
of which components are available at the bandwidth- 
limited device and whether these components have been 
transcoded into partial-fidelity versions. This information 
is normally already present in replication systems or can 
be easily added. The replication system then prevents 
users from modifying any component that is not present 
with full fidelity. 


A simple extension to the previous model is to allow 
users to (completely) overwrite or delete partial-fidelity 
components or components that were not included in the 
client’s replica subset. In this scenario, the user can (com- 
pletely) replace the content of a component that was not 
loaded or that was loaded at partial fidelity with new full- 
fidelity content generated at the band width-limited device. 
The user can also remove a component from the docu- 
ment altogether. Adding this functionality does not re- 
quire keeping extra state. 
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Figure 1: State transition diagram for a pessimistic (A) and an optimistic (B) replication model with support for 
adaptation-aware editing. Partial-fidelity states and the transitions in and out of these states are represented with gray 
ovals and dotted arrows, respectively. In contrast, states present in traditional replication models and their transitions 
are represented with clear ovals and full arrows, respectively. 


2.1.1 Pessimistic Replication 


Figure 1(A) shows the state transition diagram for individ- 
ual components of a client replica for a pessimistic repli- 
cation model that supports modifying full-fidelity compo- 
nent versions and overwriting partial-fidelity component 
versions. In our state diagrams, we represent new partial- 
fidelity states by gray ovals and the new transitions in and 
out of these states by dotted arrows. In contrast, we rep- 
resent the states present in traditional replication models 
by clear ovals and their transitions by full arrows. The 
state diagram for the primary replica (not shown) stays 
the same as without support for adaptation-aware editing. 
This diagram contains two states, Empty and Clean, with 
the obvious meanings. 


In the client replica state transition diagram, a compo- 
nent can be in one of four states: Empty, Partial-Clean, 
Clean, and Dirty. A component is in Empty when it is 
being edited by some other client replica or when the 
client chooses not to read it. A component transitions 
into Partial-Clean when the client replica reads a partial- 
fidelity version. This version can be further refined by 
reading higher-fidelity partial-fidelity versions (i.e., Read- 
Partial) or the component can transition into Clean by 
reading a full-fidelity version. The component transitions 
into Dirty when the client replica either modifies a full- 
fidelity version (i.e., component in Clean state) or over- 
writes an unloaded component or a partial-fidelity version 
(i.e., component in Empty or Partial-Clean). The com- 
ponent transitions back to Clean when the client replica 
propagates a full-fidelity version to the primary replica. 
Finally, a component transitions back to Empty when the 


client replica no longer wishes to read the component. 
Transitions to Empty depend on the specific mechanisms 
used to guarantee mutual exclusion, and can occur, for ex- 
ample, when the client replica releases a lock or receives 
an invalidation. 


2.1.2 Optimistic Replication 


Figure 1(B) shows the state transition diagram for an op- 
timistic replication model. The optimistic replication di- 
agram differs from the pessimistic diagram (Figure 1(A)) 
in two ways: First, it has an extra state for conflict res- 
olution. The component transitions to the Conflict state 
when the replica detects the primary replica version and 
the client replica version are concurrent (i.e., it is not 
possible to determine a partial ordering for the two ver- 
sions) [15]. The component transitions back to the Dirty 
state once the client replica reads the conflicting version 
and resolves the conflict. Second, transitions from the 
Clean and Partial-Clean states to the Empty state occur 
when the client replica learns that the primary replica has 
amore recent version for the component. The decision of 
when to transition to Empty is left to the implementation. 
Some implementations may eagerly invalidate the current 
version, while others may allow the user to keep working 
with the current version. In other words, it is the imple- 
mentation’s responsibility to decide how eagerly it wants 
to act on the consistency information it receives. 
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partial-fidelity version. 


2.1.3 Modification of Partially-Loaded Components 


A more ambitious form of adaptation-aware editing al- 
lows users to modify just a portion of a partial-fidelity ver- 
sion, for example, to replace parts of transcoded images, 
audio recordings, or video streams. Such modifications 
result in a component version that contains a mixture of 
partial- and full-fidelity data, which contravenes our ini- 
tial assumption that the replication system keeps track of 
fidelity at the component granularity. While the semantics 
of some data types, such as images, may support mod- 
ifications to just parts of the component’s version, these 
semantics are not visible to the replication system. To re- 
flect the changes to the replication system, the component 
has to be split into two subcomponents as shown on Fig- 
ure 2. The first subcomponent holds the partial-fidelity 
data, which was not modified by the user, and the second 
subcomponent holds the full-fidelity modifications made 
by the user. The original component (now tumed into a 
container for the two subcomponents) transitions to the 
Dirty state, to reflect the change in the document’s com- 
ponent structure. The subcomponent holding unmodified 
partial fidelity data remains in the Partial-Clean state. In 
contrast, the subcomponent holding new full-fidelity data 
transitions to the Dirty state. 

A partial-fidelity version can also be changed by an op- 
eration that does not produce any full-fidelity data, for in- 
stance, by applying a gray-scale filter to a partial-fidelity 
image. For these cases, the operation rather than the re- 
sulting data has to be propagated to the primary replica, 
and applied there [16]. After the operation has been prop- 
agated and applied to the server’s version, the client’s ver- 
sion transitions into Partial-Clean if the client’s version 


can be lossily trancoded from the server’s version, and to 
Empty otherwise. In other words, the client’s version tran- 
sitions to Partial-Clean only if the lossy trancoding algo- 
rithm used to derive the client’s version and the operation 
being propagated are commutative. 

In either of the above cases, reflecting the modifications 
made to the partial-fidelity version on the full-fidelity ver- 
sion available at the server requires data-type specific in- 
strumentation (i.e., code that knows how to extract the 
modifications to a partial-fidelity version, and merge them 
with the full-fidelity version at the server). 


2.2 Progressive Update Propagation 


A replication system supports progressive update propa- 
gation by propagating a subset of the modified compo- 
nents and/or by propagating partial-fidelity versions of 
modified components. 

In this section, we consider the implications of an im- 
plementation that supports progressive update propaga- 
tion but does not support transcoding components on read 
or editing partial-fidelity components. In such an imple- 
mentation, client replicas have by default full-fidelity ver- 
sions of the components they replicate. A client replica 
has a partial-fidelity version for a component only when 
the component is being updated by some other client and 
the updates are being progressively propagated. In other 
words, the decision to propagate partial-fidelity data is 
made by the replica that is writing the component and 
not by the reader, as was the case in the previous sec- 
tion. Moreover, independently of whether we implement 
a pessimistic or optimistic approach to replication, once 
a partial-fidelity version has been propagated to the pri- 
mary replica, it can only be replaced with another version 
created by the same writer (i.e., a higher-fidelity version 
or a more recent version). Replacing a partial-fidelity ver- 
sion with a version created by a different writer would 
require editing partial-fidelity components, which is not 
allowed by the implementation discussed in this section. 
In Section 2.3 we describe an implementation that allows 
a writer to replace a partial-fidelity version created by an- 
other writer. 


2.2.1 Pessimistic Replication 


Supporting progressive update propagation requires 
adding one new state to the primary replica’s state tran- 
sition diagram (Partial-Clean) and two new states to the 
client replica’s state transition diagram (Pseudo-Dirty and 
Partial-Clean). 

Figures 3 (A) and (B) show the state transition diagram 
for an individual component in a pessimistic replication 
model at a client replica and at the primary replica, re- 
spectively. The transition diagram for the primary replica 
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Figure 3: Pessimistic replication state transition diagram 
for components of the client (A) and primary (B) replicas. 


is simple. A component at the primary replica can be in 
one of three states: Empty, Partial-Clean, and Clean. A 
component is in the Empty state while it is being edited by 
a client replica. The component transitions to the Partial- 
Clean and Clean states when the writer pushes a partial- 
fidelity or a full-fidelity version of the components, re- 
spectively. 

A component in a client replica can be in one of five 
states: Empty, Clean, Partial-Clean, Dirty, and Pseudo- 
Dirty. A component is in the Empty state either while it 
is being modified by some other client replica or when 
the client has chosen not to read it. A component transi- 
tions to Clean by reading a full-fidelity version. If only a 
partial-fidelity version is available at the primary replica 
because the last writer has not propagated a full-fidelity 
version yet, the client replica can read this version and 
transition to Partial-Clean. The component transitions 
from Clean to Dirty after the client modifies its content. 
The client can then propagate modifications to the pri- 
mary replica in two ways. First, the writer can push a 
full-fidelity version of the modifications, forcing the com- 


ponent at the primary and writer’s replica to transition 
to Clean. Second, the writer can propagate a partial- 
fidelity version of the component, forcing the component 
to transition to Partial-Clean in the primary replica, and 
to Pseudo-Dirty in the writer’s replica. The various repli- 
cas remain in these states until the writer pushes a full- 
fidelity version and the component at both the primary 
and writer’s replica transition to Clean. At this time, other 
client replicas can read the full-fidelity version and tran- 
sition to Clean. Altematively, a writer in Pseudo-Dirty 
can modify the component for a second time and tran- 
sition to Dirty. If other replicas are to obtain access to 
a partial-fidelity version, it is imperative that the writer 
relinquishes exclusive access rights. This enables other 
replicas to read the partial-fidelity version, but requires 
the replica in Pseudo-Dirty to re-acquire exclusive access 
to the component before it can modify it again and transi- 
tion to Dirty. 


2.2.2 Optimistic Replication 


In an optimistic replication scheme, before propagating 
modifications to a component, the writer has to determine 
if his modifications conflict with other modifications pre- 
viously reflected at the primary replica. If there is a con- 
flict, the client replica has to resolve it by merging (in a 
type-specific way) the full-fidelity versions of the conflict- 
ing modifications. After resolution, the client replica can 
propagate a full- or partial-fidelity version of the com- 
ponent to the primary replica. If, however, the primary 
replica has only a partial-fidelity version for a conflict- 
ing component (i.e., the concurrent writer has not propa- 
gated a full-fidelity version of its modifications), the two 
versions cannot be merged as this would violate the re- 
striction on editing partially-loaded components. In this 
case, conflict resolution has to be delayed until the client 
replica, which propagated the conflicting partial-fidelity 
version, propagates a full-fidelity version of its modifica- 
tions. This problem demonstrates the limitations of imple- 
menting partial update propagation for optimistic concur- 
rency control in the absence of adaptation-aware editing. 
The next section describes how to implement this combi- 
nation. 


2.3. Combining Adaptation-Aware Editing 
and Progressive Update Propagation 


In this section we explore the implications of extend- 
ing pessimistic and optimistic replication models to sup- 
port both partial document editing and progressive update 
propagation. We consider replication systems that support 
all the features presented in Sections 2.1 and 2.2. 
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Figure 4: State transition diagrams for individual components of client replicas that support partial document editing 
and progressive update propagation based on pessimistic (A) and optimistic (B) replication models. 


2.3.1 Pessimistic Replication 


Figure 4 (A) shows the state transition diagram for com- 
ponents at the client replica for a pessimistic replication 
system that supports adaptation-aware editing and pro- 
gressive update propagation. The state transition diagram 
for components at the primary replica is the same as the 
one shown in Figure 3 (B). 


The diagram in Figure 4 (A) is similar to that of Fig- 
ure 3 (A) and most states have similar semantics. The 
semantics of Partial-Clean and Partial-Dirty are, however, 
alittle different. A component may be in the Partial-Clean 
state because the client requested a partial-fidelity version 
to reduce its network usage, or because only a partial- 
fidelity version of the component is available at the pri- 
mary replica. As was the case in Section 2.2.1, if other 
replicas are to obtain access to a partial-fidelity version, 
it is imperative that the writer relinquishes exclusive ac- 
cess rights. Moreover, if another replica is to replace the 
partial-fidelity version with a later version with new data, 
the current writer should relinquish all access. 


Because adaptation-aware editing is supported, a sec- 
ond client replica can read and modify a component as 
soon as a partial-fidelity version is available at the pri- 
mary replica. Two scenarios are possible. First, the sec- 
ond client replica can delete or completely overwrite the 
component. In this case, the second writer propagates the 
new version of the component to the primary replica (in 
either full or partial fidelity), where it supersedes all pre- 
vious versions, including any version propagated by the 
first writer. Based on the implementation, any further 
versions propagated by the first writer are either stored 


for archival purposes or discarded. Second, the second 
client replica modifies just a portion of the component. 
As was the case in Section 2.1.3, propagating the modi- 
fications to the partial-fidelity version requires data-type 
specific instrumentation. This instrumentation may or 
may not require waiting for the first writer to propagate 
a full-fidelity version of its modifications. Alternatively, 
for some data types it may be possible to propagate the 
second writer’s modifications to the primary replica, and 
merge them lazily with the first writer’s modification as 
they arrive. 


2.3.2 Optimistic Replication 


Figure 4 (B) shows the state transition diagram for an 
optimistic replication model that supports partial docu- 
ment editing and progressive update propagation. -The 
state transition diagram is similar to that of the pessimistic 
replication model we discussed in Section 2.3.1, with 
states and transitions with the same names having equiv- 
alent semantics. The optimistic replication diagram dif- 
fers in two ways: First, it has an extra state for conflict 
resolution. Second, it transitions from Clean and Partial- 
Clean to Empty and from Dirty to Conflict when the client 
replica leas about a more recent or concurrent compo- 
nent version. As was the case in Section 2.1.2, the ea- 
gemess with which the transitions to the Empty state are 
taken is an implementation decision. 

Supporting both adaptation-aware editing and progres- 
sive update propagation, also enables client replicas to 
resolve conflicts even when the server’s primary-replica 
just has a partial-fidelity version for the component. In 
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such case, the client replica reads the conflicting partial- 
fidelity version, resolves the conflict, and chooses whether 
to propagate a full- or partial-fidelity version of the mod- 
ifications. Resolving conflicts using partial-fidelity ver- 
sions requires data-type specific functionality similar to 
that described in Section 2.1.3 for reflecting modifications 
made to partial-fidelity versions. 


2.4 Serverless Replication 


The earlier state diagrams can be carried over from a pri- 
mary replica configuration to a serverless configuration 
without any change. In a serverless configuration, when 
a replica modifies a component it becomes the source for 
distributing these modifications to other replicas. In prac- 
tice, however, not all replicas have to read the modifica- 
tions directly from the source replica and replicas can get 
these modifications from some other replica that in tum 
got the modifications from the source replica. 

Independently of how the modifications are propagated, 
the last writer has a full-fidelity version of the component 
and is perceived by other replicas as the source for this 
version. Hence, the replica that writes the component last 
becomes effectively a temporary “primary replica” for the 
component that it modified. The states and state transi- 
tions otherwise remain the same. If a replica wants to pro- 
gressively read the component from the primary replica, 
it needs to maintain a Partial-Clean state. If the tempo- 
rary primary replica for a particular component wishes to 
progressively propagate its modifications (i.e., in a push- 
based implementation), it needs to maintain a Pseudo- 
Dirty state. If it wants to update more than one replica 
concurrently, it needs to maintain the progress of each in- 
dividual transmission as part of that state. 


2.5 Summary 


We have described the changes necessary to the state di- 
agrams for pessimistic and optimistic replication models 
in order to support adaptation-aware editing and progres- 
sive update propagation. In general, the changes involve 
adding states and transitions. The existing states and 
transitions remain with their original semantics. Some 
complications arise if we allow modifications to partial- 
fidelity versions, requiring components to be split to re- 
flect old partial-fidelity data and new full-fidelity data. 
Additionally, data-type specific instrumentation may be 
required to extract the modifications and reflect them on 
the full-fidelity version. 


3 The CoFi Prototype 


This section describes CoFi, a prototype implementa- 
tion of adaptation-aware editing and progressive update 
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Figure 5: CoFi architecture. 


propagation. We named our prototype CoFi because it 
keeps track of both consistency and fidelity. We first dis- 
cuss CoFi’s system architecture. We then present our 
optimistic primary replica implementation of adaptation- 
aware editing and progressive update propagation (see 
Section 2.3.2). 


3.1 System Architecture 


CoFi adapts applications for collaborative and multimedia 
authoring over bandwidth-limited networks without mod- 
ifying their source code or the data repositories. CoFi fol- 
lows the philosophy introduced in Puppeteer for read-only 
adaptation [5], which takes advantage of the exposed run- 
time APIs and structured document formats of modern ap- 
plications. 

Figure 5 shows the four-tier CoFi system architecture. 
It consists of the application(s), a local and a remote 
proxy, and the data server(s). The application(s) and data 
server(s) are completely unaware of CoFi. Data servers 
can be arbitrary repositories of data such as Web servers, 
file servers, or databases. All communication between 
the application(s) and the data server(s) goes through the 
CoFi local and remote proxies that work together to im- 
plement adaptation-aware editing and progressive update 
propagation. The CoFi local proxy runs on the bandwidth- 
limited device and manipulates the running application 
through a subset of the application’s exported API. The lo- 
cal proxy is also in charge of acquiring user modifications, 
transcoding component versions, and running the adap- 
tation policies that control the download and upload of 
component versions. The CoFi remote proxy runs on the 
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Figure 6: The native data store, CoFi remote and local proxies, and the application can have versions of the document 


that differ in their component subsets and fidelities. 


other side of the bandwidth-limited link and is assumed to 
have high-bandwidth and low-latency connectivity (rela- 
tive to the bandwidth-limited device) to the data servers. 
The CoFi remote proxy is responsible for interacting with 
the native store and transcoding component versions. Be- 
cause applications differ in their file formats and run-time 
APIs, the CoFi proxies rely on component-specific drivers 
to parse documents and uncover their component struc- 
ture, to detect user modifications, and to interact with the 
application’s run-time API. 

CoFi supports subsetting and versioning adaptation 
policies. Subsetting policies communicate a subset of the 
elements of a document, for example, the first page. Ver- 
sioning policies transmit a less resource-intensive version 
of some of the components of a document, for example, 
a low-fidelity version of an image. CoFi adapts applica- 
tions by extracting subsets and versions from documents. 
CoFi uses the exported APIs of the applications to incre- 
mentally increase the subset of the document or improve 
the fidelity of the version of the components available to 
the application. For example, it uses the exported APIs to 
insert additional pages or higher-fidelity images into the 
application. 


3.2 Optimistic Primary Replica Replication 


CoFi implements an optimistic primary replica replication 
model as described in Section 2.3.2. The prototype con- 
sists of a group of bandwidth-limited nodes, each running 
a CoFi local proxy, that collaborate by exchanging com- 
ponent data over a single CoFi remote proxy, which stores 
the primary replica of the document. When a document is 
first opened, it is imported from its native data store into 
the CoFi remote proxy. Further accesses to the document, 
both reads and writes, are then served from the CoFi re- 
mote proxy’s version. In a more complete implementa- 
tion, there would be multiple remote proxies communi- 
cating between each other, but this communication can be 
implemented by known methods and the current proto- 
type allows us to focus on the novel aspects of CoFi. To 
enable communication with non CoFi-enabled programs, 


CoFi exports document modifications back to their native 
data store. 

In CoFi, several versions of a document co-exist in var- 
ious parts of the system. Figure 6 exemplifies the state of 
the system for a single client editing a PowerPoint doc- 
ument. The figure shows that there is one version of the 
document in each of the native data store, the CoFi remote 
and local proxy, and the application. Moreover, the figure 
shows that these versions differ in their component sub- 
sets and component fidelities. In the example, the native 
data store and the CoFi remote proxy have complete ver- 
sions of the document. In contrast, both the CoFi local 
proxy and the application have just incomplete versions: 
the first slide is empty and the images of the second slide 
are only present in partial fidelity. Finally, the application 
version has an extra slide component. 

The differences between the versions in the remote and 
local proxy result from subsetting and versioning adapta- 
tions. In contrast, the differences between the versions in 
the local proxy and the application result from user modi- 
fications. The native store and remote proxy versions can 
differ because the two versions have not been synchro- 
nized (i.e., modifications have not been propagated to the 
native store), or when the native store version is being up- 
dated using out-of-band mechanisms (i.e., outside of the 
CoFi system). 

The rest of this section describes how versions of the 
document converge by exchanging component data. First, 
we describe how CoFi propagates user modifications from 
the bandwidth-limited device to the CoFi remote proxy 
and the data store. Second, we describe how the CoFi 
local proxy refreshes the application’s document version 
with newer or higher-fidelity component versions. 


3.2.1 User Modification Propagation 


Adaptation policies running on the CoFi local proxy (as 
described in Section 3.1) control the propagation of user 
modifications to the CoFi remote proxy. Update propa- 
gation involves four stages: acquiring user modifications, 
resolving conflicts, transmitting modifications to the re- 
mote proxy, and synchronizing the modifications with the 
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document’s native store. 


Acquire Modifications CoFi acquires user modifica- 
tions by comparing the local proxy’s document version 
to the application’s version. Ideally, CoFi would use the 
application’s exported API to acquire any user modifica- 
tions. When such functionality is not provided by the ap- 
plication’s API, CoFi instructs the application to save a 
temporal version of the document in the local file system. 
CoFi then parses the temporary document and compares 
it to the local proxy version. 


Conflict Resolution CoFi detects conflicting modifica- 
tions by tagging component versions with version num- 
bers, which determine the partial order of modifications 
in the system. CoFi implements both client- and server- 
based conflict resolution. In client-based resolution, the 
local proxy fetches the conflicting version from the re- 
mote proxy, resolves the conflict and creates a new version 
that dominates the two conflicting versions. In server- 
based resolution, the client pushes its version to the re- 
mote proxy, and a resolver executing in the remote proxy 
creates a new version that merges the conflicting modifi- 
cations. 

When user intervention is necessary to resolve a con- 
flict, conflict resolution is client-based. To facilitate con- 
flict resolution, the application-specific resolution policy 
can use the application’s exported API to present the con- 
flicting component versions in the context of the applica- 
tion’s environment. 


Modification Transmission A policy running on the lo- 
cal proxy selects the subset of components for which to 
propagate modifications, as well as the fidelity level for 
each component in the subset. The policy can later in- 
crease the fidelity level of a previously propagated compo- 
nent by re-selecting the component and pushing a higher- 
fidelity version. 


Synchronization with Native Storage CoFi’s remote 
proxy exports documents to their native storage to en- 
able information sharing with clients outside of the CoFi 
system and to leverage the mechanisms that these storage 
systems may implement (e.g., availability, fault tolerance, 
security, etc). Before exporting modifications, CoFi needs 
to detect if the native store has been modified by an ap- 
plication outside of CoFi’s control. CoFi detects and re- 
solves conflicts created by out-of-band modifications us- 
ing similar mechanisms to those explained above (i.e., by 
comparing the last-known and current states of the native 
store). 


3.2.2 Refreshing the Application’s Version 


Adaptation policies can refresh the application’s docu- 
ment version to reflect changes made by other users or 
to increase the fidelity of a component present at partial 
fidelity. This process involves three steps: fetching newer 
or higher-fidelity versions, detecting any user modifica- 
tions to the components about to be updated, and using 
the application’s API to update the application’s docu- 
ment version. If the update process detects that the com- 
ponents have been modified by the user, then a conflict 
has occurred and the modifications have to be merged 
with the new version fetched from the remote proxy in 
a component-specific way — following the techniques for 
conflict resolution described in Section 3.2.1. 


3.3. Implementation Details 
3.3.1 User Interaction with CoFi 


In our current prototype, the applications’ toolbars are ex- 
tended with extra fields for selecting an adaptation policy 
that determines the fidelity level at which a document is 
opened or saved. Eventually, CoFi could rely on mon- 
itoring of bandwidth or other resources to automatically 
choose a particular fidelity level. 

CoFi also provides a Component Viewer window that 
shows the current state of components in a document. Us- 
ing this window, users can determine what components 
are currently loaded in the application, what components 
are in progress of being loaded, whether modifications to 
a component have been propagated to the remote proxy 
and with what fidelity, whether a newer version of a com- 
ponent is known to be available at the remote proxy, and 
whether a conflict has been detected for any component. 
Users can also interact with the Component Viewer to 
control the propagation of component versions. 


3.3.2 Client-Server Interactions 


The current prototype implementation is client-driven. 
That is, clients specify when they want to read or write 
a document and at what fidelity. The client also indicates 
when it wants to get or send a refinement of an earlier 
transcoded version. The server does not notify the clients 
of new versions or new refinements. Such a facility could 
be added through a callback mechanism, but would leave 
other aspects of the implementation unchanged. 


3.3.3 Relationship to Puppeteer 


CoFi shares some of the code base of Puppeteer [5], 
namely the code to parse document formats, some of the 
code in the local proxy to interact with the application, 
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and the protocol to interact between the local and remote 
proxies. 


4 Experimental Results 


In this section, we report on our experience using CoFi 
to add adaptation-aware editing and progressive update 
propagation to the Outlook email client and the Power- 
Point presentation system. We implement progressive 
update propagation for both applications. For Power- 
Point we also support adaptation-aware editing. The CoFi 
drivers and policies we implement for Outlook and Pow- 
erPoint consist of 2,365 and 3,315 lines of Java code, re- 
spectively. 

We measure the performance of CoFi on an experimen- 
tal platform consisting of three 500 MHz Pentium III ma- 
chines running Windows 2000. Two of the machines are 
configured as clients and one as a server. Client machines 
run the user application and the CoFi local proxy. The 
server machine runs the CoFi remote proxy. Clients and 
the CoFi server communicate via a fourth PC running the 
DummyNet network simulator [26]. This setup allows us 
to control the bandwidth between clients and server to em- 
ulate various network technologies. We use our depart- 
mental NFS and IMAP servers as the native stores for our 
experiments with PowerPoint and Outlook, respectively. 


4.1 Outlook 


We developed an email service that supports the progres- 
sive propagation of images embedded in or attached to 
emails. On the sender side, the progressive email ser- 
vices use Outlook’s email client to generate emails. On 
the receiving end, we support both CoFi-enabled clients 
running Outlook and standard third-party email readers. 

We implemented emails as CoFi shared documents that 
are written only by the email’s sender but are read by one 
or more recipients. Our sender adaptation policy propa- 
gates the text content of new emails, transcodes images 
into a progressive JPEG representation and sends only 
portions of an image’s data. The sender can propagate fi- 
delity refinements for images by selecting the email from 
a special Outlook folder and re-sending it. The image 
fidelity refinements are available to CoFi-enabled recip- 
ients as soon as they reach the CoFi remote proxy. For 
CoFi-enabled recipients, our adaptation policy fetches the 
email’s text content and transcoded versions of its im- 
age attachments. Readers request fidelity refinements by 
clicking a refresh button added on Outlook’s toolbar. Fi- 
nally, we support third-party email readers by composing 
a new email message once all images have reached full 
fidelity. 
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Figure 7: Latency for sending emails with and without 
progressive update propagation over 56 Kb/sec. 


4.1.1 Progressive Update Propagation 


Figure 7 plots the latencies for transmitting a set of syn- 
thetic emails consisting of a few text paragraphs and 
a variable number of image attachments each of size 
100 KB over a 56 Kbps link. The plots show results for 
a run that uses Outlook without any adaptation support 
(Native), and two CoFi runs, one that sends the full im- 
ages (Full), and a second that uses versioning to propa- 
gate partial-fidelity versions of the images (Partial). In 
this experiment, a partial-fidelity version correspond to 
the initial 1/7 of the content of an image encoded in a 
progressive JPEG representation. 

For the Native run, we measure only the time it takes 
to transmit the emails between the mobile client running 
Outlook and an SMTP server on the other end of the 
bandwidth-limited link. This accounts for the time that 
the mobile client has to wait before disconnection in or- 
der to propagate the email. We do not include the time it 
takes for the SMTP server to deliver the email to the re- 
cipients, as these operations can be done asynchronously 
and do not require the mobile client to remain connected. 
Similarly, for CoFi runs we measure only the time it takes 
to transmit the emails between the CoFi local and remote 
proxies and do not include the time needed to compose 
and send emails to third-party email recipients, or the time 
it takes for CoFi-enabled recipients to read the email adap- 
tively. 

Full demonstrates that the CoFi overhead is small, av- 
eraging less than 5% over all emails. In contrast, Partial 
shows that progressive propagation of the attachments re- 
duces the latency by roughly 80%. The 5% overhead in 
CoFi corresponds to the cost involved in parsing the email 
content to find its structure, exchanging the control infor- 
mation, and transcoding the images. 
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Figure 8: Breakdown of partial update propagation la- 
tency while sending emails. 
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Figure 9: Latency for saving modifications to PowerPoint 
presentations with and without adaptation over 56 Kb/sec. 
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Figure 10: Latency breakdown for upgrading the fidelity 
of a single image in PowerPoint documents of various 
sizes. 


4.1.2 Fidelity Upgrade 


We measured the time it takes for a CoFi-enabled recipi- 
ent to upgrade a partial-fidelity image to full fidelity. Fig- 
ure 8 shows that the largest fraction of the time necessary 
for this fidelity upgrade is due to transmission (Transmis- 
sion), and that only a small fraction of the time is spent on 
displaying the upgraded images in the application (Dis- 
play). In other words, the overhead caused by CoFi’s use 
of the API is very small. While we were not expecting the 
overhead to be significant, these results confirm that CoFi 
supports these kinds of adaptations in practice. 


4.2 PowerPoint 


We adapted PowerPoint to support adaptation-aware edit- 
ing and progressive update propagation. Adaptation- 
aware editing reduces download time by enabling mo- 
bile clients to edit PowerPoint presentations that have 
been aggressively adapted. Previous work [5] demon- 
strated that loading text-only versions of PowerPoint pre- 
sentations can reduce download latency over bandwidth- 
limited links by over 90% for large presentations. The rest 
of this section evaluates the benefits of progressive update 
propagation, quantifies the latency for updating a Power- 
Point presentation with higher-fidelity data, and discusses 
our conflict resolution policy. 


4.2.1 Progressive Update Propagation 


CoFi-enabled PowerPoint propagates modifications pro- 
gressively by saving back just subsets of the modified 
slides or embedded objects, or by transcoding embedded 
images into a progressive JPEG representation and sav- 
ing just portions of the images’ data. We implemented 
an adaptation policy that propagates modifications every 
time the user saves the document. The policy propa- 
gates the text content of any new or modified slides and 
transcoded versions of new or modified embedded im- 
ages. Image fidelity refinements are then propagated on 
every subsequent save request until all images at the CoFi 
remote proxy reach full fidelity. 

We evaluate the effectiveness of progressive update 
propagation by measuring the latency for saving modifi- 
cations to a set of synthetic PowerPoint documents. We 
constructed our synthetic documents by replicating a sin- 
gle slide that contained 4 KB of text and a 80 KB image. 

Figure 9 shows latency measurements for saving Pow- 
erPoint documents with up to 50 slides over a 56 Kb/sec 
network link. The figure shows latency results for trans- 
ferring the documents over FTP and adaptation policies 
that use subsetting and versioning to reduce the data traf- 
fic. The FTP measurements give us a baseline for the time 
it takes to transfer the full document without any adapta- 
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tion. We use this baseline to determine the effectiveness 
of our adaptation policies. 

Figure 9 plots the results of 5 experiments that use sub- 
setting to reduce latency. The numbers on the right hand 
side of the plot, next to each line, show the proportion 
of document slides that was saved back to the remote 
proxy. In this manner, the top most line corresponds to 
documents that were saved in their entirety, while the low- 
est subsetting line corresponds to documents where only 
modifications to 20% of the slides were saved. In all ex- 
periments, we assume that both the slide’s text and single 
image were modified and had to be saved back. The top 
most subsetting line, which corresponds to saving the full 
document, shows that the CoFi overhead is small, aver- 
aging less than 5% over all documents. In contrast, all 
other subsetting experiments show significant reductions 
in upload latency. The last five lines in Figure 9 show 
the results for an adaptation policy that uses subsetting 
and versioning of images to further reduce upload latency. 
This policy converts images embedded in slides into a pro- 
gressive JPEG representation and transfers only the initial 
1/7 of the image’s data; achieving even larger reductions 
in upload latency. 


4.2.2 Fidelity Upgrade 


Figure 10 shows the breakdown of the execution time for 
updating a single image with higher fidelity data. The fig- 
ure shows that the API calls to replace the image (Display) 
account for a small portion of the overall latency, similar 
to what we saw for Outlook in Figure 8. More signifi- 
cantly, the figure shows that for large documents, roughly 
60% of the time for upgrading the fidelity of an image is 
spent making sure the user did not modify the image we 
are about to update (Detect). Detecting modifications is 
time-consuming because PowerPoint’s API does not sup- 
port querying whether a component has been changed. In- 
stead, we detect modifications by saving a temporary copy 
ofthe presentation on disk, parsing this copy, and compar- 
ing it with the local proxy copy of the presentation. Writ- 
ing out a copy of the presentation to disk dominates the 
cost of all other factors in the total time taken for detect- 
ing modifications. 

This experiment represents a worst-case scenario of 
having to write out the entire document to upgrade a sin- 
gle image. Under normal operation, we expect modifi- 
cation detection to benefit from PowerPoint’s ability to 
write out modifications incrementally, as well as from the 
possible batching of multiple component upgrades into a 
single operation (i.e., updating a set of images at a time). 
Detecting modification is also only necessary if we allow 
editing of partial-fidelity images. If we disallow editing 
partial-fidelity images, then the cost to upgrade an image 
is just a few milliseconds over the time it takes to transmit 


the image over the bandwidth-limited link. 

In any case, the large modification detection time re- 
sults from specific limitations of the current PowerPoint 
API (which could be easily fixed by adding an API call for 
checking if a component has been changed), and is nota 
fundamental limitation of either adaptation-aware editing 
or progressive update propagation. 


4.2.3 Conflict Resolution 


We consider the following conflicts: one user modifies 
a slide while another user deletes it, two users move a 
slide to different positions in the presentation, or two users 
concurrently modify the same slide. We refer to these 
conflicts as edit-delete, move-move, and edit-edit, respec- 
tively. For simplicity, for the rest of this section, we refer 
to the copy of the presentation available at the remote and 
local proxies as the remote and Jocal copies, respectively. 

Our PowerPoint policy resolves edit-delete and move- 
move conflicts automatically. For edit-delete conflicts, our 
policy prioritizes editing over deletion, recreating the slide 
in the replica where it was deleted. For move-move con- 
flicts, our policy gives priority to the local copy, moving 
the slide in the remote copy to reflect its position in the 
local copy. Finally, we resolve edit-edit conflicts by using 
the CoFi PowerPoint driver to present the two conflicting 
slides to the user, and prompting the user to resolve the 
conflict by either choosing one of the slides or by merg- 
ing their content. The above policy is, however, just one 
of the possible ways to resolve conflicts, and we can easily 
envision variations or extensions to this simple policy. 

The cost of conflict detection is highly dependent on 
the size of the documents. The bulk of the cost stems 
from writing out the document (see Section 4.2.2) and 
from transmitting the data over the network. All other 
aspects, including the execution of the conflict detection 
algorithm and the use of the APIs to display conflicts to 
the user, are insignificant. 


5 Related Work 


Support for partial propagation of modifications made to 
a shared database or file system has been provided be- 
fore. This paper, however, is the first to introduce mecha- 
nisms that support propagating partial-fidelity versions of 
modifications, as well as their progressive improvement. 
WebDAV [30], and LBFS [20] implement file systems for 
wide-area and low-bandwidth networks. Coda [14], Fi- 
cus [25], and Bayou [29] provide support for document 
editing on disconnected devices. These systems differ 
from CoFi in that they are not aware of the fidelity level 
of the objects they replicate. 

While various adaptation systems [1, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 17, 
19, 21, 28] use subsetting and versioning to reduce doc- 
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ument download time, CoFi is the first to provide adap- 
tation support for multimedia authoring and collaborative 
work over bandwidth-limited devices. 

Several efforts [3, 9, 18] have used component-based 
technologies to implement collaborative applications that 
adapt to variations on network connectivity, or have im- 
plemented collaborative applications that use the docu- 
ment’s component structure to reduce conflicts or limit 
the amount of data that need to be present at the de- 
vice [2, 6, 13, 22, 27]. These efforts, however, do not al- 
low the propagation of partial-fidelity versions of modifi- 
cations. MASSIVE-3 [10] uses transcoding to reduce data 
traffic necessary to keep users of a collaborative virtual 
world aware of each other. MASSIVE-3, however, imple- 
ments a pessimistic single-writer consistency model. 


6 Conclusions 


We have described adaptation-aware editing and progres- 
sive update propagation, two novel mechanisms for sup- 
porting multimedia authoring and collaborative work on 
bandwidth-limited devices. Both mechanisms decompose 
documents into their components structures (e.g., pages, 
images, paragraphs, sounds) and keep track of consis- 
tency and fidelity at a component granularity. Adaptation- 
aware editing lowers download latencies by enabling 
users to edit adapted documents. Progressive update prop- 
agation shortens the propagation time of components cre- 
ated or modified at the bandwidth-limited device by trans- 
mitting subsets of the modified components or transcoded 
versions of the modifications. 

We demonstrate that support for adaptation- aware edit- 
ing and progressive update propagation can be added to 
optimistic and pessimistic replication protocols in an or- 
thogonal fashion. Specifically, new states are added to the 
state machines that describe the replication protocols, but 
the existing states and transitions remain unaffected. 

We have described the implementation of our CoFi pro- 
totype, which supports adaptation-aware editing and pro- 
gressive update propagation for optimistic client-server 
replication. We have presented performance results for 
experiments with multimedia authoring and collaboration 
with two real world applications. For these applications, 
the ability to edit partially loaded documents and progres- 
sively propagate fidelity refinements of modifications sub- 
stantially reduce upload and download latencies. 

While the experiments in this paper focus on document- 
centric applications, the same principles can be extended 
to applications with real-time requirements, such as video 
or audio. Adaptation-aware editing could be used to sup- 
port video editing, while progressive update propagation 
would be useful in situations where there is a benefit in re- 
transmitting a higher-fidelity version of a video or audio 


stream, such as when a user listens to a recording multiple 
times. 
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Abstract 


Wireless local-area networks are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. They are commonplace on university cam- 
puses and inside corporations, and they have started to 
appear in public areas [17]. It is thus becoming in- 
creasingly important to understand user mobility patterns 
and network usage characteristics on wireless networks. 
Such an understanding would guide the design of applica- 
tions geared toward mobile environments (e.g., pervasive 
computing applications), would help improve simulation 
tools by providing a more representative workload and 
better user mobility models, and could result in a more 
effective deployment of wireless network components. 

Several studies have recently been performed on wire- 
less university campus networks and public networks. In 
this paper, we complement previous research by present- 
ing results from a four week trace collected in a large cor- 
porate environment. We study user mobility pattems and 
introduce new metrics to model user mobility. We also 
analyze user and load distribution across access points. 
We compare our results with those from previous studies 
to extract and explain several network usage and mobility 
characteristics. 

We find that average user transfer-rates follow a power 
law. Load is unevenly distributed across access points 
and is influenced more by which users are present than 
by the number of users. We model user mobility with 
persistence and prevalence. Persistence reflects session 
durations whereas prevalence reflects the frequency with 
which users visit various locations. We find that the prob- 
ability distributions of both measures follow power laws. 


1 Introduction 


Several recent studies characterize the usage of var- 
ious wireless networks [3, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16]. Tang and 
Baker [15] focused on a university building and traced the 
activity of 74 users over 12 weeks. Kotz and Essien [8, 9] 
studied a university campus network with 1706 users 
scattered through 161 buildings with a total of 476 ac- 
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cess points. Balachandran et al. [3] examined usage of a 
wireless network in a large auditorium during a three day 
conference. Tang and Baker [16] also studied the Metri- 
com metropolitan-area packet radio wireless network, a 
public network with approximately 25,000 radios. Lai et 
al. [10] analyzed a combined wireless and wired network, 
but that study was limited to only eight users. 

Each study presents patterns of user mobility and net- 
work usage characteristics for one particular domain. In 
this paper, we complement these studies by presenting re- 
sults from a four week trace gathered ona corporate wire- 
less local-area network (WLAN). Our trace presents the 
activity of 1366 users. We use our trace as well as results 
from previous research to extract common characteristics 
of WLAN usage and to highlight and explain usage dif- 
ferences. We focus on population characteristics, load 
distribution across access points (APs), user level of ac- 
tivity, and user mobility. 

We find that variations in the number of wireless users 
over time closely follow patterns of the underlying pop- 
ulation, even though most users access the wireless net- 
work a fraction of days and a fraction of time. Hence, 
the number of users on a network might be adequately 
modeled by scaling down general population models. 

Our study shows that there exist large personal differ- 
ences in users’ mobility as well as in their data transfer 
rates. Some users transfer over 1Mbps on average while 
others transfer less than 10Kbps on average. In general, 
we find that user average transfer rates follow a power 
law. The aggregate data transfer rate seen by an access 
point does not seem to depend on the number of users as- 
sociated with the access point, but rather on which users 
are present. In each building, approximately 30% of ac- 
cess points owe over 40% of their load to the most active 
10% of users on the network. Location of an access point 
also plays a role in the aggregate load it observes. 

Users spend a large fraction of their time and long 
periods of time at a single location, which we call their 
home location. Interestingly, they do not reduce their net- 
work usage when moving away from that location and 
changing location more frequently. We model user mo- 
bility with persistence and prevalence. Persistence mea- 
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sures how long users stay continuously associated with 
the same access point and prevalence reflects how fre- 
quently users visit various locations. Our definitions are 
based on Paxson’s definitions of “routing persistence” 
and “routing prevalence” in his study of Internet rout- 
ing stability [13]. We find that the probability distribu- 
tions of both measures follow power laws. We use preva- 
lence metrics to classify users into different mobility cat- 
egories. We find that 50% to 80% of users are occasion- 
ally or somewhat mobile: they spend most of their time 
at a single location, but periodically visit other locations. 

Comparing our results with other studies, we find 
many similarities in mobility and network usage charac- 
teristics. We find that these characteristics are best ex- 
plained by factors orthogonal to whether the network runs 
on acampus, in a corporation, or in a public environment. 
The main factors influencing network usage include per- 
sonal differences between users and function of various 
locations (including scheduled events). The main differ- 
ences in user mobility appear among locations serving as 
primary places of work and locations visited occasion- 
ally. The density of resources (classrooms, conference 
rooms), and differences between individual users also in- 
fluence mobility significantly. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We first 
present the methodology used to gather our trace in Sec- 
tion 2. In Section 3, we describe the characteristics of 
our user population and contrast it with the population in 
previous studies. In Section 4, we describe load distribu- 
tion across access points and analyze factors influencing 
access point load. Section 5 presents and compares user 
mobility characteristics in each environment. We also in- 
troduce metrics for describing these characteristics. In 
Section 6, we discuss how some of our findings may ben- 
efit network deployment, application design, and simula- 
tion of user mobility. We conclude in Section 7. 


2 Methodology 


The 802.11b wireless local-area network that we stud- 
ied is spread throughout three large corporate buildings 
hosting computer science and electrical engineering re- 
search groups. The largest of the buildings, which we 
call LBidg, has 131 access points and is approximately 
10 miles away from the other buildings. The other build- 
ings, MBldg and SBldg, are adjacent to each other. They 
have 36 and 10 access points respectively. The place- 
ment of access points in buildings is based on geometry 
(one access points per corridor, for instance). Extra ac- 
cess points are placed in a few highly used rooms, such 
as acustomer laboratory in SBldg. 

The network is configured to run in infrastructure 
mode, in which wireless clients connect to the wired net- 


work through access points distributed in the environ- 
ment. All 177 access points are Cisco Aironet 350s. We 
observed a total of 1366 unique MAC addresses. Laptops 
were by far the predominant devices on the network. We 
do not have information whether any other types of de- 
vices were used at all. We assume that each unique MAC 
address corresponds to a user, even though it is possible 
for a single user to have more than one MAC address or 
for users to trade cards with each other. 

We used SNMP [4] to poll access points every 5 min- 
utes, from Saturday, July 20th 2002 through Sunday, Au- 
gust 17th 2002. We chose 5 min intervals to ensure that 
our study would not affect access point performance. We 
collected information about the traffic going through each 
access point as well as about the list of users associated 
with each access point. For each user, we retrieved de- 
tailed information on the amount of data (bytes and pack- 
ets) transferred, the error rates, the latest signal strength, 
and the latest signal quality. We polled all access points 
except three located in MBldg that did not respond to 
SNMP requests. 

Due to a power failure, there is a one-hour hole in the 
data (07/30/2002 from 1pm to 2pm). For unknown rea- 
sons, we also have a few holes in the data gathered at 
a few of the access points during the evening and night 
of 08/08/2002. Due to periods where access points were 
heavily loaded, some sample intervals stretch to 10 min. 

Users were not informed that the study was performed. 
The only sensitive information that we gathered were the 
MAC and IP addresses of network cards, as well as the 
names assigned to access points. To ensure user privacy, 
we anonymized all three types of information. We did not 
map access points to explicit locations or track individual 
users. We only present aggregate results. 

All data from our trace is available for download 
at the following location: http://nms.lcs.mit. 
edu/~mbalazin/wireless/. 


3 Wireless user population characteristics 


We saw a total of 1366 distinct users in our four week 
trace: 796 users spent most of their time in LBldg build- 
ing, 437 in MBldg, and 133 in SBldg. Figure 1 shows the 
total number of users present on the network every day of 
the trace. Figure 2 shows the number of users present on 
the network during different hours of a day on weekdays. 
We show the 10th, 50th, and 90th percentile values reg- 
istered for each hour throughout the trace. For all three 
buildings, the patterns reflect the office environment and 
normal office work hours. We also note a slight reduc- 
tion in the number of users around lunch time (Figure 2). 
However, since the reduction is small, we conclude that 
most users work through lunch or leave their laptops on 
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Fi gure 1 : Total number of wireless users in each building on each day 
of the wace. The trace starts on Saturday, July 20th 2002. The figure 
show patterns of a normal office work week. 
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Figure 2: Number of users per hour on weekdays. Foreach building, 
the 10th, 50th, and 90th percentile values for each hour are shown. The 
figure shows a strong pattern of regular office work day. 


while they eat, so the machine is “present” even if there 
is no activity. Also, some users stay late at night or leave 
their laptops on when they go home, since the number of 
wireless users is greater than zero during the night. 

These patterns are similar to those found at university 
campus locations used for working (offices, libraries, aca- 
demic buildings) [8, 9, 15]. They differ from on-campus 
locations such as dormitories [8, 9] and public metropoli- 
tan networks [16], which users access both from work 
and from home. In these environments, peaks in the num- 
ber of users appear during evening hours. There are also 
much lower reductions in the number of users on week- 
ends. Small scale networks such as a single conference 
room [3] show much more variability in the number of 
users due to the impact of scheduled activities. 

Therefore, daily and hourly patterns in numbers of 
wireless users on a network are closely tied to patterns 
in the underlying population. Differences appear not so 
much among public, academic, or corporate networks but 
among networks that cover usage at the work place, at 
home, or during a specific event. 
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Fi gure 3: Number of days users are present in the trace. The distri- 
bution is uneven at the edges. A large fraction of users (around 22% to 
38%) appear only one or two days in the trace. Less than 10% of users 
come more often than the 20 work days of the trace and a fraction of 
these are laptops left in offices. 


To further characterize the user population, Figure 3 
presents the cumulative distribution of the number of 
days each user appeared in the trace. Each user was 
counted only in the distribution of the building where the 
user spent most of his or her time. The number of days 
that users are present varies greatly: only 12% to 25% of 
users are present more than 18 out of the 20 work days, 
whereas 22% to 38% of users appear only during one or 
two days. We suspect that the latter group are outside vis- 
itors mostly from other sites that the company has in the 
same metropolitan area. It is interesting to note that the 
great variety in the number of days that users are present 
does not influence the regular pattern shown in Figure 1. 
The presence of visitors and the absence of employees 
must therefore be uniformly distributed. 

In terms of the fraction of days that users access the 
network, our distribution is similar to a single building on 
a university campus [15]. Compared with a whole cam- 
pus [8, 9] our trace has more users appearing only one 
or two days (visitors) and fewer users appearing more 
than 2/3 of the days. The higher uniformity of a cam- 
pus wide distribution might be related to the fact that the 
study tracks many users for prolonged periods of time 
(i.e., students living on campus) and not only when they 
come to work in specific buildings. 

Additionally, we computed the fraction of time users 
remain on the wireless network on days where they actu- 
ally use it. We found that 50% of users remain connected 
60% to 100% of the work day. 


4 Load distribution across access points 


In this section we examine load distribution across ac- 
cess points. According to current guidelines [1,5], access 
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Figure 4: Fraction of users seen at each access point throughout the 
whole trace. The fraction is computed with respect to users who visited 
each building. The figure shows a wide disparity across access points 
and across buildings. 
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Figure 5: Maximum number of users ever simultaneously associated 
with each access point. The figure shows a wide disparity across access 
points, 


points should be distributed based on the physical aspects 
of buildings, the signal strength, and signal-to-noise ra- 
tios, as well as the number of users and their application 
mix. In this section, we examine how load is balanced 
across access points in real settings. We examine the user 
distribution, the total amount of data transferred, as well 
as the data transfer rates. We also examine factors influ- 
encing access point load. 


4.1 Users 


Figure 4 shows the fraction of users seen at each ac- 
cess point throughout the trace. A few access points see a 
small fraction of users: 10% of access points in LBldg see 
only 2.5% of all users who visited the building. Others 
see a greater fraction of users, some as much as 50%. Dif- 
ferences between buildings are partly explained by build- 
ing sizes (LBldg is much larger than the other two) and 
numbers of access points: LBldg has 131 access points, 
MBldg has 36, and SBldg has only 10. Since approxi- 
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Figure 6: Fraction of time that access points are idle during a normal 
work week (Monday-Friday, 9ain to 6pin). Most access points are used 
almost all the time. However, a few access points are idle large fractions 
of time. The fraction of time was computed as the fraction of samples 
without any users. 


mately twice as many users visited LBldg as did MBldg, 
LBldg has a much smaller ratio of users to access points 
(around 7 versus 16 and 30 for MBldg and SBldg, respec- 
tively). 

Figure 5 shows the maximum number of users simul- 
taneously associated with each access point. Some ac- 
cess points see few simultaneous users: 40% of access 
points never see more than 1 0 users, while other access 
points see as many as 30 simultaneous users. Some of 
the access points with the highest numbers of simulta- 
neously associated users correspond to large auditoriums 
and cafeterias. 

University campuses [8, 9, 15] and large-scale public 
networks [16] also see great disparity in the average and 
maximum number of users handled by access points. 
This is not surprising as these values depend on the pop- 
ularity of certain locations (auditoriums or cafeterias for 
example). Hence, except for small-scale networks [3], 
popularity differences appear in all environment studied. 
On a small scale, Balachandran et al. [3] find that users 
are distributed rather evenly across access points. 


Given the regular work schedule of our corporate pop- 
ulation, access points are idle (no user is associated with 
them) a large fraction of the time when weekends and 
nights are considered. However, access points are also 
idle some fraction of the time during normal working 
hours. Figure 6 shows the fraction of idle time for cu- 
mulative fractions of access points in each of the three 
buildings. Most access points are used almost all the time 
during a work week. For both MBldg and SBldg, 75% of 
access points are idle less than 10% of the time. How- 
ever, 10% of the access points in LBldg are still idle over 
75% of the time. On the university campus that Kotz and 
Essien study [8, 9], over one third of access points are 
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Figure 7: CDF of the amount of data transferred from each access 
point to wireless users over the duration of the trace. The figure shows 
an uneven usage of resources. Data from August 7th was ignored in 
this computation as all access-point counters were reset by athird party 
around 19:40 that day. 


idle on a typical day. Hence, in all environments, good 
coverage requires deploying resources, even in locations 
where they are seldom used. 


4.2 Data transferred 


Figure 7 shows the total amount of data forwarded 
through each access point during the trace. Access points 
are ordered by increasing amount of data they forwarded, 
and the cumulative fraction of access points is indicated 
for each amount. Due to space limitations, we only 
present results for traffic going from access points to 
wireless users. The graph for the opposite direction is 
similar, though with slightly lower values. The amount of 
data forwarded varies considerably across access points 
(from close to 0 up to 21GB!), indicating an uneven us- 
age of resources. 

Figure 8 shows the average throughput of each access 
point. We define access point throughput or load as the 
total amount of bytes an access point forwards for any 
associated user in either direction over a given period of 
time. We computed these averages in two steps. For each 
access point, we first computed the average throughput 
for each sampling interval (interval between two consec- 
utive polls of the same access point). We then computed 
the mean of these values. Figure 8 shows that much more 
data is transferred on average at some access points than 
others (with small errors on these averages, as shown in 
Figure 8(b)). We obtain similar graphs for the other two 
buildings. In the following sections, we discuss these 
throughput differences and examine factors that influence 
access point load. 


1Throughout the text, IMB = 220Bytes and 1Mbps = 


2-3MBps 
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Figure 8: Average throughput for access points in LBldg. Only inter 
vals with users were considered in averages. Access points are ordered 
by decreasing average. 


4.2.1 Correlation between number of users and load 


Figure 9 shows access point throughput for various num- 
bers of associated users for MBldg. Throughputs were 
computed over individual polling intervals. The figure 
shows that little correlation exists between the number 
of users and access point throughput. For more than 14 
users, the outliers (99th percentile) seem to decrease, but 
this is due to the smaller number of samples with so many 
users. We show the results for MBldg as access points 
saw highest numbers of simultaneously associated users 
most frequently. The graphs for the other buildings show 
even less correlation. 

We computed the correlation coefficients for each 
building, and found 0.10, 0.20, and 0.15 for LBldg, 
MBldg, and SBldg respectively. For intervals where ac- 
cess point load exceeded 100Kbps, the number of users 
and the load are even less correlated (—0.14, 0.03, and 
—0.06). This phenomenon can be explained by noticing 
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Figure 9: Throughputs measured at access points in MBldg for vari- 
ous numbers of associated users. 50th, 75th, and 99th percentile shown 
(only samples over 100Kbps were taken into account). The figure shows 
that little correlation exists between the two numbers. 


that most users are passive most of the time. When only 
passive users are present, increasing their number slightly 
increases the load. However, as soon as some users be- 
come active (i.e., start transferring large amounts of data), 
they drastically increase the average throughput and the 
influence of other users becomes insignificant. 

We located a few access points that had the higher 
average transfer rates. They were our “dining confer- 
ence room,” laboratories, and conference rooms serving 
small meetings and teleconferences. These locations dif- 
fer from most popular and crowded locations correspond- 
ing to cafeterias and auditoriums. 

Tang and Baker [15] find that: “Usually, the through- 
put as a whole increases as the number of users increases” 
(i.e., the total throughput through routers increases with 
the number of users). However, they find that: “the max- 
imum throughput is achieved by a single user and appli- 
cation.” Kotz and Essien [8, 9] also notice little corre- 
lation between the number of users and the amount of 
traffic going through access points. They find the largest 
numbers of users at access points located in lecture halls, 
while most traffic comes from residences. However, it 
is not clear from their results whether the difference is 
attributable to the extra amount of time that users spend 
daily on the network at residences or their level of activity 
at these locations. Balachandran et al. [3] point towards 
the fact that: “load distribution [...] does not directly cor- 
relate to the number of users at an access point.” Indeed, 
they find that peak load is not achieved when the maxi- 
mum number of users are present. They also find that al- 
though the number of users is almost constant, load varies 
considerably over time. We confirm their conclusion on 
a larger scale. Additionally, Figure 9 shows that the num- 
ber of users and the load are rather uncorrelated regard- 
less of whether the load is high or not. 

We conclude that offered load and number of users 
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Figure 10: Throughputs (per polling interval) measured at every ac- 
cess points on each hour of the day on every workday in LBldg: 50th, 
75th, and 99th percentile (of samples with values over 1OOKbps) shown. 
Nocortelation seems to appear between throughput and hour of the day. 


associated with an access points are weakly dependent 
in our environment, but also in the other environments 
studied. 


4.2.2 Correlation between time of day and load 


Figure 10 shows access point throughputs registered on 
various hours of the day. Throughputs were computed 
separately for each access point and each polling inter- 
val. The value was then associated with the hour of the 
first poll. The figure shows that little correlation exists be- 
tween time and throughputs other than the fact that some- 
times users are not present on the network, as shown ear- 
lier on Figure 2. The correlations coefficients between 
time of day and load are 0.016, 0.020, and 0.030 for 
LBldg, MBldg, and SBldg respectively. Similarly, in the 
trace presented by Balachandran et al. [3], the offered 
load oscillated between OMbps and 2Mbps as long as 
users were present on the network (during moming and 
afternoon sessions), showing little correlation between 
load and time of day. 

Interestingly, in MBldg, we found that the few users 
who stay later at night generate only little activity 
whereas in LBldg, a lot of activity persists on the net- 
work until midnight (as shown on Figure 10). This shows 
a difference in the characteristics of the wireless popula- 
tion that did not appear when examining only the number 
of users on the network (Figure 2). Also, forall buildings, 
users detected around 3am to 6am were idle laptops left 
on in offices, since no activity was detected during these 
periods. 

Even though load on access points is not directly 
correlated with the time of day, it may be influenced 
by specific events such as regularly scheduled meetings. 
For instance, for one of the access points, most peaks 
(above 2Mbps) occurred regularly between 12pm and 
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Figure 11: Distribution of average individual user transfer rates in 
LBidg. Averages follow a power law, except for passive users with 
average transfer rates under 10Kbps. 


2pm. However, only few access points showed such clear 
patterns. 


4.2.3 Personal user differences 


Personal user differences are another factor influencing 
access point load: Some users are more active than oth- 
ers. To appreciate these differences, we compare the aver- 
age rates at which users transfer data (in either direction). 
For any two consecutive polls, we compute the average 
transfer rate of each user who remained associated with 
the same access point over the interval. We then com- 
puted the average of all values for each user to get the 
overall average for that user. 

We compare individual average traffic rates to de- 
termine personal differences in user’s level of activity. 
Figure 11 shows a great disparity among users. Some 
users have quite high average traffic rates while others are 
hardly ever active. Except for passive users (transfer rate 
under 10Kbps), the average user transfer rates follow a 
power law distribution. For both MBldg and SBldg, we 
find a similarly shaped distribution with a 1OKbps thresh- 
old under which the distribution does not follow a power 
law anymore. 

Whenever users with high network usage character- 
istics appear, an access point may expect its load to in- 
crease significantly. Figure 12 shows the fraction of the 
throughput due to users whose average data transfer rates 
are above 0.04Mbps. Access point indices correspond to 
those of Figure 8 (i.e., decreasing average access point 
throughput). These users represent only 10% of all users 
however they account for over 40% of the bandwidth us- 
age at over 30% of access points. We obtain similar 
graphs for the other buildings. We also looked at users 
whose average rate was above 0.02Mbps. They repre- 
sented 20% of all users, but they were responsible for 
over 40% of load at 60% of all access points. 
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Fi gure 12: In LBldg, fraction of total throughput attributable to users 
with average transfer rates higher than 0.04Mbps. Access point indices 
follow those in Figure 8 (decreasing average throughput). 


Tang and Baker [15] find some differences among 
what they call user sub-communities (users whose offices 
are grouped around different access points). They find 
that, in general: “While the wings with most users (2b 
and 3b) also have the highest peak throughput, the users 
on the 3b wing attain that throughput more often.” Other 
than this general finding, few conclusions are drawn in 
the other studies about personal user differences. We 
find that these differences are significant. Since our trace 
monitored 1366 users as they worked in offices, attended 
meetings, and relaxed in common areas, we believe that 
personal differences will extend to other environments as 
well. 


4.2.4 Influence of access point location on load 


Figure 12 shows that access points with high average 
throughputs (those at lower indices in the figure) owe 
slightly larger fractions of their throughputs to the most 
active users. Active users also use a large fraction of 
bandwidth at locations with little total activity. Therefore, 
the fact that some access points have much higher aver- 
age transfer rates than others is also due to other factors 
than which users are present. In this section, we analyze 
the impact of access point location on its load by testing 
whether location influences users’ level of activity. 

To determine whether user’s level of activity depends 
on location or not, we perform a one-way classification 
analysis of variance [6]. The factor that we are investi- 
gating is location. The hypothesis is that there is no ef- 
fect of location on a user’s data transfer rate. For each 
user, this analysis method compares the distribution of 
the rates achieved at each location visited (F-test [6]). 

We only examine users who visited at least two loca- 
tions and whose average transfer rate was above 10Kbps. 
For LBldg the classification is statistically significant for 
27% of users. We reject the hypothesis of location neu- 
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trality in all these cases, and conclude that, for these 
users, location significantly affects transfer rate. Simi- 
larly, we obtain a significant result for 32% of users in 
MBldg and 23% of users in SBldg. We reject the hypoth- 
esis for all of them. Hence we conclude that user transfer 
rates are affected by the location. 

From anecdotal evidence, we know that, in our cor- 
poration, during talks held in large auditoriums, users 
mostly check their email or browse the Web. During con- 
ference calls held in small rooms, users go over presen- 
tations and download attachments pertaining to the meet- 
ing, hence using much more bandwidth. We plan to in- 
vestigate the relationships between applications and loca- 
tion in future work. 

Other studies also seem to find some relationship be- 
tween location and activity level, mostly because lo- 
cation determines the type of activities that users pur- 
sue. Balachandran et al. [3] never see peaks greater than 
0.57Mbps for any user. Kotz and Essien [8, 9] find that 
the daily throughput per MAC address varies greatly be- 
tween buildings, with residences seeing much more traf- 
fic than social locations. They do not indicate whether 
the differences are attributable to higher throughputs or 
to the length of time that users spend in each location. 
However, they do find differences in the types of applica- 
tions predominantly used in each campus building. 


4.2.5 Access point peak throughput periods 


In our data set, we observed many polling intervals where 
average access point throughputs exceeded 3Mbps. We 
observed extremely few intervals with 5Mbps or higher 
averages. Therefore, in this section, we present results 
for intervals averaging over 4Mbps. We call such inter- 
vals peak throughput periods or peaks. We find that peaks 
last short periods of time and seem highly correlated with 
location. However, the network we studied was well pro- 
visioned and did not seem to experience much overload. 

Figure 13 shows the number of polling intervals (con- 
secutive or not) where the average transfer rate exceeded 
4Mbps for each of the 131 access points in LBldg. In the 
figure, access points are ordered by decreasing number 
of peaks. Some access points experience peak through- 
put periods quite often while the transfer rate at others 
never exceeds 4Mbps. A few of these peaks lasted over 
an hour, but 48% of them lasted only for one polling 
interval in both LBldg and MBldg. The fraction was 
64% in SBldg. In [15], Tang and Baker found that in 
their network, throughputs greater than 3Mbps were due 
mostly to a single user rather than distributed across sev- 
eral users. They also found that some locations were see- 
ing significantly more peaks than others. 

We also looked at how often more than one access 
point experienced a period of high load. For LBldg, 
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Figure 13: Distribution of the number of high data transfer rate in- 
tervals across access points. Some access points see high transfer rates 
quite often while most access points never see high transfer rates (access 
points are ordered by decreasing number of peaks). 


there were 188 events where load exceeded 3.5Mbps at 
some access point. 50 of these events happened at the 
same time or within a few minutes of one or two other 
events. However, since we do not track access point 
location, some of these simultaneous events are probably 
unrelated. Hence, most peaks affect a single access point 
at the time. 


We conclude that individual user differences have a 
high impact on access point load: 20% of users account 
for 40% of the data transferred at over 60% of the ac- 
cess points. Access point location also influences load, 
but much less. Popular locations see many simultaneous 
users and a larger fraction of all users, but the number 
of users does not influence load significantly. Unpopu- 
lar locations remain idle most of the time. Time of day 
influences the number of users present on the network, 
but it does not influence access point load significantly, 
even during the night. Finally, many network usage char- 
acteristics such as the uneven distribution of users and 
load across access points, and the differences in location 
popularity, are independent of whether the network is de- 
ployed on a university campus, a corporation or at a con- 
ference. 


5 User mobility characteristics 


In this section, we examine user mobility character- 
istics and compare our results with the characteristics 
found in the other studies. We assigned a home build- 
ing to each user corresponding to the building where they 
spent most of their time. 

For each building, Table 1 shows the fraction of users 
who visited only that building, either of the other build- 
ings, or all buildings. Most wireless users stay within one 
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Table 1: Fraction of users who visited one, two or all three buildings. 
Each user is counted with the building where the user spent most of his 
or her time. 
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Fi gure 14: Number of access points visited by users during the whole 
trace. 


building, but a significant fraction (20% to 45%) move 
between two or more buildings. This is mostly the case 
for MBldg and SBldg, located near each other. Only a 
small fraction (up to 11%) of users visit all three build- 
ings. These mobility patterns are much more constrained 
than those found on a university campus [8, 9] where the 
median user in their trace visited five buildings. The dif- 
ference is due to a higher concentration of resources (li- 
braries, conference rooms) within each of our corporate 
buildings. Also, many university users both work and live 
on campus and visit different campus locations for each 
type of activity. 

Figure 14 shows the number of access points each user 
visited during the trace. The figure shows cumulative 
fractions of users who visited increasing numbers of ac- 
cess point. We find that 50% of users in SBldg, MBldg, 
and LBldg visited respectively 3, 9, and 7 access points 
or fewer. These numbers include users who use their 
wireless cards only afew days in the trace. On the other 
hand, 50% of users visit between 7 and 40 access points, 
with one user visiting as many as 50. University campus 
users show even greater mobility disparities than corpo- 
rate users: the median corporate user visits a similar num- 
ber of access points as the median university user [8, 9], 
but the tails of our distributions (Figure 14) are shorter. 
Hence, there might exist small differences between user 
populations, but the differences might also be due to the 
fact that Kotz and Essien [8, 9] study many users while 
attending activities other than working. 

Figure 15 shows the distribution of the number of 
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Figure 15: Distribution of number of access points visited by users 
each day of the trace. The 50th, 75th, and 99th percentiles are repre- 
sented. Note that graphs for MBldg and SBldg are slightly offset along 
the x-axis to improve readability. 
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Figure 16: Fraction of time that users spend at their home locations. 
The fraction of time was measured as the fraction of samples where the 
user was seen at its home location. 


access points visited daily (50th, 75th, and 99th per- 
centiles). The daily values are lower than the cumulative 
values presented in Figure 14, showing that users visit 
different locations on different days. On a daily basis, 
the least-mobile users (up to the 50th percentile) visit up 
to three access points in a single day. Most users (up to 
75% of them) visit up to 3 or 5 access points, and the 
most-mobile 25% of users visit between 5 and 25 ac- 
cess points in a single day. As in our study, Tang and 
Baker [15] also find differences in user mobility, cate- 
gorizing many as stationary, some as somewhat mobile, 
and a small fraction as highly mobile. Hence, in differ- 
ent environments there exist large personal differences in 
user mobility, with most users spending a large fraction 
of their time at one location. 
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5.1 Home location and guest location 


Since most users are stationary a large fraction of the 
time, we compare user behavior in the location where 
they spend most of their time — their home location — 
with their behavior in other locations — guest locations. 

To determine each user’s home location, we could 
simply identify the access point with which they are most 
frequently associated. However, visitors or users who use 
the Ethernet when working in their offices should not be 
assigned a home location. Therefore, we fix a threshold 
on the fraction of time that a user must spend with an 
access point for it to be considered the user’s home lo- 
cation. We computed home locations for thresholds of 
30%, 40% and 50%. With 30% or 40% thresholds, a few 
users who divided their time rather equally among vari- 
ous buildings ended-up with a home location in the wrong 
building. With a 50% threshold, 10% to 25% of users did 
not have a home location, but all home locations were 
within buildings where users spent most of their time. We 
therefore chose to use a 50% threshold to find user home 
locations. Figure 16 shows the cumulative distribution of 
the fraction of time spent by users at their home location. 
Users spend up to 100% of their time at their home lo- 
cation, with half the users spending at least 60% of their 
time there. Given the low daily user mobility found in 
the other studies, we expect users in other environments 
to show similar distributions of the amount of time spent 
at a single home location. 

We find that the median user transfers around 20 MB 
in a single day at his or her home location which is 
similar to the amounts of data transferred by university 
users [8, 9]. At guest locations, users transfer approxi- 
mately half that amount. However, since, by definition, 
users spend a large fraction of time at home locations, 
time plays a leading role in this difference. Figure 17 
shows average daily transfer rates for home and for guest 
users (computed as the total amount of data transferred by 
a user divided by the total amount of time the user spent 
associated with home or guest access points during that 
day). Median values are similar for both guest and home 
users, but outliers (90th percentile values) show higher 
activity at guest locations. Hence, mobility does not seem 
to have a negative impact on user transfer rates. 


5.2 Prevalence 


To better model the mobility of a user population or 
that of an individual user within the population, we com- 
pute two metrics: access-point prevalence in user traces 
and user persistence at various locations. These notions 
are motivated by Paxson’s analogous definitions [13]. 
These two metrics characterize mobility patterns inde- 
pendently of the duration of the trace and independently 
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(b) Transfer rates at guest locations 


Figure 17: Average daily data transfer rates per user, at home and at 
guest locations. The 10th, 5@th, and 90th percentiles are represented. 


of the amount of time that users spend on the network. 
We start by presenting prevalence metrics. We discuss 
persistence in the following section. 

Access-point prevalence in a user’s trace is the mea- 
sure of the fraction of time that a user spends with a given 
access point. If a user visits an access point frequently or 
spends a lot of time at the access point, the prevalence of 
this access point in the user’s trace will be high. Home 
locations therefore have high prevalence values whereas 
guest locations have lower prevalence values. 

The prevalence distribution for a network is a ma- 
trix where each row corresponds to an access point and 
each column corresponds to a user, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 18. We compute one prevalence matrix for each 
building to compare mobility within each building. Fig- 
ure 19 shows the probability distribution of prevalence 
values from the LBldg matrix. Zero-value prevalences 
have been discarded from the graph as most users visit 
only a few access point (so zero-value prevalences domi- 
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Figure 18: Prevalence matrix for a network of n users and k access 
points. 
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Figure 19: Probability distribution of prevalence values for LBldg. 
Zero valued prevalences are not counted. The other values are in bins 
of size 5%. The distribution follows a power law with a low exponent. 


nate). The graph shows thatusers visit a few access points 
frequently (prevalences higher than 50% have non-zero 
probabilities) while visiting most access points rarely 
(prevalences of 0% to 5% are frequent). More precisely, 
the prevalence probability distribution follows a power 
law with a low exponent as shown in the figure. We ob- 
tain almost identical graphs for MBldg (with the same 
power law). For SBldg, we find a significantly larger 
fraction of prevalences close to 1, pointing towards lower 
mobility within that building. Hence, for SBldg, we find 
that the distribution follows a power law only for preva- 
lence metrics in the range (0, 0.9]. The difference is most 
probably due to the smaller size of the building: there are 
only 10 access points in SBldg. 

Given these distributions, for each building, we char- 
acterize each user with two numbers: the maximum 
prevalence and the median prevalence. For a given max- 
imum prevalence, the median is inversely proportional to 
the mobility of the user. The more access points a user 
visits, the lower the median prevalence. 

With these two measures, we categorize users into five 
groups as shown in Table 2. By increasing mobility, the 
categories are: stationary, occasionally mobile, regular, 
somewhat mobile, and highly mobile. Stationary users 
stay with a single access point almost all the time so their 
maximum prevalence is high and their median is equal to 
their maximum. Occasionally mobile users spend most of 
their time with a single access point and visit others infre- 
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Figure 20: Probability distribution of persistence values up to 


400 min for home and for guest users in LBldg. Above 400 min, the 
probability is close to negligible. Since our sampling interval is 5 min 
and often stretches slightly above that value, most persistence values up 
to 5 min are rounded up to the 5 min-10 min interval. 


quently. Their maximum prevalence is high, while their 
median prevalence is low. As the user spends less time 
with a single access point, their maximum prevalence de- 
creases. We categorize these users as either somewhat 
mobile or highly mobile. Finally, regular users alternate 
regularly between a few access points so both their me- 
dian and maximum prevalences are medium. In all three 
buildings, around 40% of users are only occasionally mo- 
bile. Few users, however, are totally stationary (around 
10% for LBldg and MBldg). Users appear more station- 
ary in SBldg, probably due to the small number of access 
points in the building (only 10). A considerable fraction 
of users (10% to 40%) is somewhat mobile, but only a 
few users are highly mobile. 
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Median Prevalence (Pmea) 


Maximum Prevalence 
(Pmaz) 


Low 
Pmaz € [0,0.33) 


highly mobile 
(4%,6%,0%) 
Medium 
High 
Prax € [0.66, 1] 
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Low Med High 
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somewhat mobile 
(38%,29%, 11%) 





(39%,44%,44%) 


regular 
(10%,11%,13%) 


stationary 
(9% ,10%,32%) 


Table 2: User categorization based on prevalence metrics. For each building, the fraction of users who belong to each category is indicated under 


the category name (LBidg, MBldg, and SBldg respectively). 


5.3. Persistence 


Prevalence has one major limitation: It does not take 
into account the amount of time users stay associated with 
access points. A user who spends a week with an ac- 
cess point and another week with another access point 
will have the same prevalence metrics as a user who con- 
tinuously moves between two access points. To comple- 
ment the prevalence metric, we compute user persistence 
at various locations. The persistence is the amount of 
time that a user stays associated with an access point be- 
fore moving to another access point or leaving the net- 
work. Since we poll access points every 5 to 10 min, we 
see only visits longer than that interval. 

Given our distinction between home and guest loca- 
tions, we plot the probability distribution of persistence 
separately for each group (and for each building). Fig- 
ure 20 shows the probability distribution of persistence 
values up to 400 min separated between home locations 
and guest locations. Both distributions follow power 
laws. For guest users, the exponents are higher indicat- 
ing that shorter sessions are more frequent. Addition- 
ally, we note a knee in the probability distribution of 
guest users, which indicates two different trends in per- 
sistence value distributions. The knee appears around 
100 min. After that threshold, the power law distribu- 
tion becomes even steeper indicating that longer sessions 
become even rarer above that threshold. The two trends 
that appear may be explained as follows. Short sessions 
are due to users moving around, attending talks which 
last between 20 min and one hour, and also users taking 
breaks in common rest areas. Hence, for up to an hour, 
various session durations are registered. Longer sessions 
are mostly due to meetings that last between an hour and 
two hours but hardly ever take longer than that. We find 
an almost identical fit for both MBldg and SBldg distri- 
butions with a slightly higher exponent after the 100 min 
knee for MBldg and slightly different constants. 

Balachandran et al. [3] find that user session durations 
follow a General Pareto Distribution with a shape param- 
eter of 0.78. This is equivalent to a power law distribution 
with exponent 1.78 (i.e., (ws ). This distribution is clos- 
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Figure 21: Scatterplot of median guest and median home persistence 
values for users who visited LBidg. Users without a home location in 
LBldg are assigned a home median of 1 min so they are also represented 
on the graph. Home median persistence is almost always greater than 
guest median persistence, often by as much as one order of magnitude. 


est to what we obtain for guest users, which is what we 
might expect since during a conference users are not at 
their normal home locations. 

Finally, we compare each user’s median persistence 
at home and at guest locations. Figure 21 shows the 
scatterplot obtained for LBldg. A few users have a 
home median persistence lower than a guest median 
persistence. These are mostly users regularly alternating 
among a few access points. In most cases, persistence at 
home is equal to, or even one or two orders of magnitude 
greater than, persistence at guest locations. For users 
without a home location, median persistence varies 
within the same range as for other users. 


In conclusion, the primary characteristic of user mo- 
bility is that many users spend a large fraction of their 
time in a single location. They visit this location fre- 
quently and stay for long periods of time. When they 
move away, they do not reduce their data transfer rates, 
but they spend short periods of time at any location and 
they do not visit the same location frequently. 
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6 Discussion 


In this section, we discuss possible applications of user 
mobility and network usage characteristics to wireless 
network deployment, to workload generation, and to ap- 
plication design. 


6.1 Wireless network design and deployment 


Several approaches recently introduced new algo- 
rithms to relieve “hot-spots” and dynamically balance 
load among access points. Cisco access points [7] bal- 
ance load between each other (within an overlapping cell) 
using the number of users, their error rates, and signal 
strength. Balachandran et al. [2] improve load balancing 
by explicitly re-directing users to satisfy pre-negotiated 
bandwidth range service agreements. Balancing users 
across access points is important. As shown in Sec- 
tion 4.2.5, even in a well provisioned network, access 
points often experience periods of high demand lasting 
a few minutes. In our trace, most of these peaks affected 
a single access point at a time. Therefore, quickly load 
balancing users could often unload one or two heavily- 
loaded access points. 

Our analysis provides further information that may be 
helpful in designing load balancing algorithms: a) we 
find high personal differences in network usage; b) users 
with high average transfer rates represent a small fraction 
of all users; and c) any access point sees only a small 
fraction of all users. Additionally, location seems to play 
some role in user’s level of activity. Given these network 
usage characteristics, we propose that access points keep 
mobility and network usage figures for each moderately 
active client. They could then better react to overload be- 
cause they would know how long associated users were 
likely to stay and what amount of resources they were 
likely to require. Of course, to protect user privacy, ac- 
cess points should neither make this data openly available 
nor communicate it to other access points. 

For each associated user, access points already keep 
counters of bytes and packets transferred. For users trans- 
ferring more than 2Mbps or 3Mbps, each access point 
could preserve a running average of data transferred as 
well as the user’s peak transfer rates. Each access point 
could also preserve a running average of persistence val- 
ues, updating them as follows every time a user de- 
associates from anaccess point: Puser,, = @*Puser,t—1+ 
(1 ~ a)Duser, where Pyser,z—1 is the previous average 
persistence for a user, D.,¢¢, is the amount of time the 
user remained associated this time, and a € (0, lj isa 
factor adjusting the importance of history over the latest 
value. The average transfer rate, Xyser,z, could be com- 
puted in a similar manner. In a situation of overload, an 
access point could choose to re-direct a user to another lo- 


cation if this user had a history of using a lot of resources 
(high X), but not staying very long (low P). The access 
point would not waste resources redirecting users that are 
always idle. It would also avoid re-directing users who 
stay with the access point for prolonged periods of time 
(perhaps those who have their office there). 

Access point popularity is another useful metric for 
network deployment. To provide coverage, we find that 
some access points are deployed in locations where they 
are seldom used. These access points could self-tune to 
reduce their power consumption or increase their cover- 
age (while decreasing maximum data rates). Addition- 
ally, access point could compute and compare user per- 
sistence and prevalence metrics to determine their rel- 
ative popularity. Such relative popularity metrics, cou- 
pled with load metrics, would help system acininistrators 
determine the most appropriate locations for new access 
points. Ideally, system administrators want to deploy ex- 
tra access points before users see performance degrada- 
tion, so they need other metrics to determine where new 
access points should be added. 


6.2 Refining workload generation 


Several tools exist to simulate wireless networks [11, 
12, 14]. They model characteristics of the wireless net- 
work quite accurately, but they require users to dynam- 
ically define the location of a node or to define trajec- 
tories. However, tools could use the concept of “home 
locations” as well as power law distributions for persis- 
tence and prevalence to simulate user mobility automat- 
ically. Persistence could serve to determine how long a 
user stays at a location on average, whereas prevalence 
could serve to determine which location the user visits. 

Additionally, we find it reasonable to use scaled down 
population models to determine the number of users 
present on the simulated network at any point in time. 


63 Guiding application design 


Knowledge of network usage characteristics may also 
prove helpful in designing applications for mobile envi- 
ronments. For example, since users spend a large fraction 
of time at their home location the design of mobile sys- 
tems might benefit from optimizations for this particular 
usage pattem. An application may, for example, keep in- 
formation about each user at their home location. 

Additionally, in all environments studied, most users 
visit only a few locations during a day, and spend a large 
fraction of their time at their home location before visit- 
ing other locations on subsequent days. This specific mo- 
bility pattem should also influence design decisions. For 
example, when synchronizing application data, it would 
be an appropriate design choice to designate the home 
location as the “master” replica. 
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7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented the analysis of results from 
a four week trace gathered in a large corporate environ- 
ment and showing the network usage of 1366 different 
users. Analyzing mobility and network usage, we find 
several characteristics, many of which are shared by users 
in other environments such as university campuses and 
public networks. 

In spite of increasing popularity of wireless networks, 
the number of days each user appears on the network is 
highly variable among different users. However, the gen- 
eral patterns in the numbers of users per day and the num- 
ber of users per hour follow a regular office schedule. 

Load is unevenly distributed across access points. 
Some, located in popular areas such as large auditoriums, 
often see high numbers of users simultaneously associ- 
ated with them (up to 30). Others, located in less visited 
areas, are usually idle. We find that the amount of traf- 
fic at an access point is weakly dependent on the number 
of users present or the time of day. Most traffic is due 
to a small fraction of active users: the most-active 10% 
of users are responsible for more than 40% of the data 
transferred at 30% of locations. Load is also somewhat 
related to access point location, as we find that location 
impacts user transfer rate significantly for 30% of active 
users. Additionally, user’s average level of activity fol- 
lows a power law distribution. 

We introduce persistence and prevalence to character- 
ize and classify user mobility. Probability distributions 
of both metrics follow power law distributions. Persis- 
tence at guest locations also has a higher exponent than 
persistence at home locations, clearly showing that users 
associate with access points longer when staying at their 
home locations. Using prevalence, users can be catego- 
rized into mostly stationary, occasionally mobile, regular, 
somewhat mobile, and highly mobile. We find that 50% 
to 80% of users fall into the occasionally and somewhat 
mobile categories. Finally, we find that mobility does not 
influence user level of activity on the network. However, 
most devices in our study were laptops; mobility results 
may become different as PDAs and other small devices 
become more popular. 

We plan to repeat this study, using SNMP in combina- 
tion with syslog and tcpdump as well as monitoring soft- 
ware on mobile devices. Our goal is to get more detailed 
information on network usage and develop more detailed 
models of both mobility and network usage. 
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ABSTRACT 


The General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) is being deployed 
by GSM network operators world-wide, and promises to of- 
fer users “always-on” data access at bandwidths comparable 
to that of conventional fixed-line telephone modems. Un- 
fortunately, many users have found the reality to be rather 
different, experiencing very disappointing performance when, 
for example, browsing the web over GPRS. 

In this paper we investigate what causes the HTTP proto- 
col and its underlying transport TCP to underperform in a 
GPRS environment. We examine why certain GPRS network 
characteristics interact badly with TCP to yield problems 
such as: link under-utilization for short-lived flows, excess 
queueing for long-lived flows, ACK compression, poor loss 
recovery, and gross unfairness between competing flows. We 
also show that many web browsers tend to be overly aggres- 
sive, and by opening too many simultaneous TCP connec- 
tions can aggravate matters. 

We present the design and implementation of GPRSWeb 
—a mobile HTTP proxy system that mitigates many of the 
performance problems with a simple software update to a 
GPRS mobile device. The update is a ‘client proxy’ that sits 
in the mobile device, and communicates with a ‘server proxy’ 
located at the other end of the GPRS link close to the wired- 
wireless border. ‘The dual proxy architecture collectively 
implements a number of key enhancements — an aggressive 
caching scheme that employs content-based hash keying to 
improve hit rates for dynamic content, a preemptive push of 
web page support resources to mobile clients, resource adap- 
tation to suit client capabilities, delta encoded data transfers, 
DNS lookup migration, and a UDP-based reliable transport 
protocol that is specifically optimized for use over GPRS. We 
show that these enhancements result in significant improve- 
ment in overall WWW performance over GPRS. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


World over, GSM cellular networks are being upgraded to 
support the General Packet Radio Service (GPRS). GPRS 
offers an “always on” connectivity to mobile users, with wide- 
area coverage and data rates comparable to that of conven- 
tional fixed-line telephone modems. This holds the promise 
of making ubiquitous mobile access to IP-based applications 
and services a reality. 

However, despite the momentum behind GPRS, surpris- 


ingly little has been done to evaluate WWW performance 
over GPRS. There are some interesting simulation studies [1, 
4] on TCP performance, but we have found actual deployed 
network performance to be somewhat different. 

Some of the web performance issues observed with GPRS 
are shared, to some extent, with wireless LANs like 802.11b 
( WiF*%), satellite systems, and other wide-area wireless schemes 
such as Metricom Ricochet and Cellular Digital Packet Data 
(CDPD). However, we feel that GPRS presents a particu- 
larly challenging environment for achieving good application 
(web) performance. 

Past research has investigated TCP (and also HTTP) per- 
formance over a number of wide-area wireless links such as 
Ardis, Metricom Richochet, CDPD and GSM. However, the 
real inhibitors to a better web browsing experience are typi- 
cally related to the underlying network characteristics, which 
as we Shall see, are somewhat different for GPRS. 

In this paper we set out to explore questions like: 


1. What are the “typical” GPRS network characteristics? 


2. What are the practical performance problems using TCP 
and HTTP over GPRS? 


3. What overall benefit can we achieve using various ap- 
plication level optimization schemes over GPRS? 


In this paper, we present our practical experiences over 
production GPRS networks, and our attempts to build a sys- 
tem that optimizes WWW performance over GPRS. After a 
brief overview on GPRS in the next section, we summarize 
our work to characterize GPRS link behaviour in section 3. 
Section 4 identifies particular problems experienced by TCP 
flows over GPRS, and section 5 examines how these are ex- 
acerbated by application-layer protocols such as HTTP. 

In section 6, we present the design and implementation 
of our GPRSWeb proxy system — a dual-proxy system ar- 
chitecture consisting of a ‘client proxy’ and a ‘server proxy’. 
While the GPRSWeb client proxy resides in the mobile de- 
vice, the GPRSWeb server proxy is located in the network in 
close vicinity to the wired-wireless border. GPRSWeb aims 
to improve WWW performance with an optimized transport 
protocol specifically tailored for GPRS, an advanced caching 
scheme, server controlled parse-and-push functionality, data 
compression, and document delta encoding. GPRSWeb re- 
quires no instrumentation or modifications to be made to 
either web browsers or servers. 
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Section 7 discusses our experimental test bed setup and in 
section 8 we present an evaluation of the performance our 
proxy system. Weconclude with a discussion of related work 
and summarize our experience with the system. 


2. THE GPRS OVERVIEW 


GPRS is a bearer service for GSM - a wireless extension 
to packet data networks. Two new nodes (see, figure 6) 
have been added to the traditional GSM network to sup- 
port GPRS: the SGSN (Serving GPRS Support Node) and 
GGSN (Gateway GPRS Suport Node). The SGSN node acts 
as a packet switch that performs signaling similar to a mo- 
bile switching center (MSC) in GSM, along with cell selec- 
tion, routing and handovers between different Base Switching 
Centers (BSCs). It also controls the mobile terminal’s access 
to the GPRS network and routes packets to the appropriate 
BSC. The GGSN is the gateway between the mobile packet 
routing of GPRS and the fixed IP routing of the Internet. 

A mobile terminal (MT) wishing to use GPRS will first 
attach itself to the network through a signaling procedure. 
The attach procedure can be performed either when the MT 
is switched on or when the user wishes to transfer packet 
data. Depending upon the type of GPRS device class, it can 
connect either to circuit switched or to packet switched ser- 
vices, or both simultaneously [1]. Mobile terminals are clas- 
sified according to the number of time slots they are capable 
of operating on simultaneously. For example, many current 
GPRS devices are classified as “3+1” meaning that at any 
given time they can listen to 3 downlink channels (from base 
station to mobile), but can only transmit on 1 uplink channel 
to the base station. 

GPRS copes with a wide range of radio conditions by mak- 
ing use of 4 different coding schemes (CS-1 To CS-4) [1][5] 
with varying levels of FEC (forward error correction). Most 
of the currently deployed GPRS networks support only CS-1 
and CS-2 [34] - the other two are not used as error rates would 
be typically too high to be useful. CS-4 removes FEC correct- 
ing capabilities altogether. The effective GPRS data rate is 
slightly less, due to protocol header overhead and signalling 
messages. The RLC (radio link control) layer attempts to 
provide reliable in-order delivery of packets. 

Radio resources (TDMA time slots) of a cell are shared 
between all GPRS and GSM mobile stations located within 
a cell. Most network operators typically configure the net- 
work to give GSM (voice) calls strict priority over GPRS 
for time slot allocation. The time slots available for GPRS 
use, known as packet data channels (PDCHs), are then dy- 
namically allocated (using the capacity on demand principle 
[5]) between mobile terminals with data to send or receive. 
GPRS can multiplex time slots between different users, and 
can also allow multiple time slots to be used in parallel to 
increase bandwidth to/from a particular mobile terminal. 

The latest GPRS Release (1999) defines several QoS pa- 
rameters to meet the application requirements for different 
levels of network QoS. However, currently deployed networks 
typically only support a single best-effort service class [34]. 
Further information about GRPS network design and opera- 
tion can be found in [1-5]. 


3. GPRS LINK CHARACTERIZATION 


GPRS [1, 5], like other wide-area wireless networks, ex- 
hibits many of the following characteristics: low and fluctu- 
ating bandwidth, high and variable latency, and occasional 
link ‘blackouts’ [3, 7]. To gain clear insight into the char- 
acteristics of the GPRS link, we have conducted a series of 
link characterization experiments. The-se have been repeated 
under a wide range of conditions, using different models and 
manufacturer of handsets, and different network operators lo- 
cated in several European countries. We have found no major 
performance differences between the network operators, and 
variation between different handsets of similar GPRS device 
class is minimal. Details of how these tests were conducted 
(uplink and downlink latency measurements, tools etc.) can 
be found in [2]. [33] also gives a comprehensive description 
on GPRS link characterization in the form of a separate tech- 
nical report. Below, we enunciate some key findings: 


High and Variable Latency:- GPRS link latency is very 
high, 600ms-3000ms for the downlink and 400ms-1300ms on 
the uplink. Round-trip latencies are 1000ms or more. The 
delay distribution is shown in figure 1. The link also has 
a strong tendency to ‘bunch’ packets; the first packet in a 
burst is likely to be delayed and experience more jitter than 
following packets. This indicates that a substantial propor- 
tion of the latency is incurred when the link to a mobile 
terminal transitions from previously being idle [2]. Packets 
that are already queued for transmission can then follow the 
first out over the radio link without incurring additional jit- 
ter. The additional latency for the first packet is also typ- 
ically due to allocation time of the temporary block flows 
(TBFs). Since most current GPRS terminals allocate and 
release TBF's immediately (implementation based on GPRS 
1997 release), applications (such as TCP) that can trans- 
fer temporally-separated data (and ack) packets may end up 
creating many small TBF's that can each add some delay (ap- 
prox. 100-200msec) during data transfer. 
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Figure 1: Single packet time-in-flight delay distri- 
bution plots showing (a) downlink delay (b) uplink 
delay distribution. Measurements involved transfer 
of 1000 packets with random intervals > 4s between 
successive packet transfers. 


Fluctuating Bandwidth:- We observe that signal qu-ality 
leads to significant (often sudden) variations in perceivable 
bandwidth by the receiver. Sudden signal quality fluctua- 
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tions (good or bad) commensurately impacts GPRS link per- 
formance. Using a “3+1” GPRS phone such as the Ericsson 
T39 (3 downlink channels, 1 uplink), we observed a max- 
imum raw downlink throughput of about 4.15 KB/s (33.2 
Kb/s), and an uplink throughput of 1.4 KB/s (11.2 Kb/s). 
Using a “4+1” phone, the Motorola T280, we measured an 
improved maximum bandwidth of 5.5 KB/s (44 Kb/s) in the 
downlink direction. If CS-2 coding scheme was used, then 
using a ‘3+1’ and “4+1” phone, we could achieve a theoriti- 
cal maximum of 40.2 Kb/s and 53.6 Kb/s respectively. Some 
other factors contribute to throughput values lower than the 
maximum possible, see [2, 4]. 


Packet Loss:- The radio link control (RLC) layer in GPRS 
uses an automatic repeat request (ARQ) scheme that works 
aggressively to recover from link layer losses. Thus, higher- 
level protocols (like IP) rarely experience non-congestive losses. 
Packets can be lost over the GPRS link during, (1) deep fad- 
ing leading to bursty losses, and (2) cell re-selections due to 
the cell (or routing area) update procedure resulting in link 
a ‘black-out’ condition. In both cases, consecutive packets in 
a window are usually lost. 


Link Outages:- Link outages are common while moving 
at speed, or when passing through tunnels or other radio ob- 
structions. Nevertheless, we have also noticed outages during 
stationary conditions. The observed outage interval will typ- 
ically vary between 5 and 40s. Sudden signal quality degra- 
dation, prolonged fades and intra-zone handovers can lead to 
such link blackouts. When link outages are of short dura- 
tion, packets are simply delayed and are lost in few cases. In 
contrast, when outages are of higher duration there tend to 
be burst losses. We have also observed specific cases of link 
resets, where a mobile terminal would stall and stop listening 
to its temporary block flow (TBF). In such cases, we had to 
terminate and restart the point-to-point (PPP) session. 


4. TCP PERFORMANCE OVER GPRS 


In this section we discuss TCP performance problems over 
GPRS. In particular, we concentrate on connections where 
the majority of data is being shipped in the downlink direc- 
tion, as this corresponds to the prevalent behaviour of most 
mobile applications, such as web browsing, file download, 
reading email, news etc. A more comprehensive description 
on TCP performance problems over GPRS can be found in 


(3). 


TCP Start-up Performance:- Figure 2(a) shows a close 
up of the first few seconds of a connection, displayed along- 
side another connection under slightly worse radio conditions. 
An estimate of the link bandwidth delay product (BDP) is 
also marked, approximately 10KB’. For a TCP connection to 
fully utilize the available link bandwidth, its congestion win- 
dow must be equal or exceed the BDP of the link. We can 
observe that in the case of good radio conditions, it takes over 


1The estimate is approximately correct under both good and bad ra- 
dio conditions, as although the link bandwidth drops under poor con- 
ditions the RTT tends to rise. 


7 seconds to ramp the congestion window up to a value of link 
BDP from when the initial connection request (TCP’s SYN) 
was made. Hence, for transfers shorter than about 18KB, 
TCP fails to exploit the meagre bandwidth that GPRS makes 
available to it. Since many HTTP objects are smaller than 
this size, the effect on web browsing performance can be dire. 
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Figure 2: Plot (a) shows that slow-start takes over 7 
seconds to expand the congestion window sufficiently 
to enable the connection to utilise the full link band- 
width. (b) shows the characteristic exponential con- 
gestion window growth due to slow-start (SS). 


ACK Compression:- A further point to note in figure 
2(b) is that the sender releases packets in bursts in response 
to groups of four ACKs arriving in quick succession. Receiver- 
side traces show that the ACKs are generated in a smooth 
fashion in response to arriving packets. The ‘bunching’ on 
the uplink is due to the GPRS link layer. This effect is not 
uncommon, and appears to be an unfortunate interaction 
that can occur when the mobile terminal has data to send 
and receive concurrently. ACK bunching or compression not 
only skews upwards the TCP’s RTO measurement but also 
affects its self-clocking strategy. Sender side packet bursts 
can further impair RTT measurements. 


Excess Queuing:- Due to its low bandwidth, the GPRS 
link is almost always the bottleneck of any TCP connection, 
hence packets destined for the downlink get queued at the 
gateway onto the wireless network (known as the GGSN node 
in GPRS terminology, see figure 9). However, we found that 
the existing GPRS infrastructure offers substantial buffer- 
ing: UDP burst tests indicate that over 120KB of buffering 
is available in the downlink direction. For long-lived ses- 
sions, TCP’s congestion control algorithm could fill the en- 
tire router buffer before incurring packet loss and reducing 
its window. Typically, however, the window is not allowed to 
become quite so excessive due to the receiver’s flow control 
window, which in most TCP implementations is limited to 
64KB unless window scaling is explicitly enabled. Even so, 
this still amounts to several times the BDP of unnecessary 
buffering, leading to grossly inflated RTTs due to queueing 
delay. Figure 3 (b) shows a TCP connection in such a state, 
where there is 40KB of outstanding data leading to a mea- 
sured RTT of tens of seconds. Excess queueing exacerbates 
other issues: 
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Figure 3: Case of timeout due to a dupack(sack). 
Plot (a) shows the sender sequence trace and (b) 
shows corresponding outstanding data. 


e Inflated Retransmit Timer Value. RTT inflation 
results in an inflated retransmit timer value that im- 
pacts TCP performance, for instance, in cases of mul- 
tiple loss of the same packet [6]. 


e SYN timeout. Excess queuing caused by long-lived 
flows often results in attempts to establish new con- 
nections timing-out before completing the 3-way hand- 
shake. [6]. 


e Problems of Leftover (Stale) Data. For downlink 
channels, the queued data may become obsolete when a 
user aborts a web download and abnormally terminates 
the connection. Draining leftover data from such a link 
may take many seconds. 


e Higher Recovery Time. Recovery from timeouts due 
to dupacks (or sacks) or coarse timeouts in TCP over a 
saturated GPRS link takes many seconds. This is de- 
picted in figure 3(a) where the drain time is about 30s. 


TCP loss recovery over GPRS:- Figure 3(a)-(b) de- 
picts TCP’s performance during recovery due to reception of 
a dupack (in this case a SACK). The point to note here is 
the very long time it takes TCP to recover from the loss, on 
account of the excess quantity of outstanding data. Fortu- 
nately, use of SACKs ensures that packets transferred dur- 
ing the recovery period are not discarded, and the effect on 
throughput is minimal. This emphasises the importance of 
SACKs in the GPRS environment. In this particular in- 
stance, the link condition happened to improve significantly 
just after the packet loss, resulting in higher available band- 
width during the recovery phase. 


Fairness between fiows:- Excess queueing can lead to 
gross unfairness between competing flows. Figure 4 shows a 
file transfer (f2) initiated 10 seconds after transfer (f1). When 
TCP transfer (f2) is initiated, it struggles to get going. In fact 
it times out twice on initial connection setup (SYN) before 
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Figure 4: Close-up of time sequence plots for two 
concurrent file transfers over GPRS, where f2 was 
initiated 10 seconds after f1. 


being able to send data. Even after establishing the con- 
nection, the few initial data packets of f2 are queued at the 
CGSN node behind a large number of f1 packets. As a result, 
packets of f2 perceive very high RTTs (16-20 seconds) and 
bear the full brunt of excess queueing delays due to fl. Flow 
f2 continues to badly underperform until f1 terminates. Flow 
fairness turns out to be an important issue for web browsing 
performance, since most browsers open multiple concurrent 
HTTP connections [10]. The implicit favouring of long-lived 
flows often has the effect of delaying the “important” objects 
that the browser needs to be able to start displaying the par- 
tially downloaded page, leading to decreased user perception 
of performance. 


5. WWW PERFORMANCE OVER GPRS 


The results from the preceding section show that TCP 
performs poorly in a wide-area wireless GPRS environment. 
In this section, we briefly review the key issues related to 
browser, and specifically, web performance over GPRS. Fur- 
ther information related to web performance issues over GPRS 
can be found in {7]. 

Figure 5 shows a sample connection setup overhead for a 
web connection. Typically, the setup overhead in a web con- 
nection could entail two round-trips. In the first round-trip, a 
web client resolves the requested Uniform Resource Identifier 
(URI) with a check to a local Domain Name Server (DNS) 
cache for an entry to the requested URL. Ifit is present in the 
local DNS cache and has not yet timed-out, the cache entry is 
directly used to prevent an unnecessary DNS server lookup. 
However, if the local cache search fails, the client then makes 
a request to the DNS server, which in the GPRS case, is lo- 
cated on the other end of the wireless link. As RTTs over 
GPRS are high, a significant DNS lookup overhead (higher 
than a single GPRS RTT) is entailed in the process. 

In the second round-trip, however, the web client in a mo- 
bile device initiates a TCP connection with the remote server. 
As again in this case, every TCP connection will have to pro- 
ceed through a 3-way TCP handshake, which means an ad- 
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Figure 5: Web Connection SetUp Overhead 


ditional RTT is incurred before the connection is used. Once 
this is done, the client can proceed making a request to the 
server followed by normal data transfer from the server. Thus 
the total delay for the first TCP connection to successfully 
initiate the firsts HTTP request can be as high as 2 GPRS 
round trips. 

Browser behaviour is obviously crucial to a web perfor- 
mance over any given network. Unfortunately, most current 
web browsers are tuned for LAN environments and often per- 
form poorly in a resource restricted setting. In [7], experi- 
ments conducted show that web browsers (e.g. mozilla) tend 
to open multiple concurrent TCP connections over a link si- 
multaneously. The inherent nature of TCP’s congestion con- 
trol algorithm implies that N connections will be N times 
more aggressive when compared to a single TCP connection 
when sharing a bottleneck link. Typically, web browsers that 
open a number of concurrent TCP connections do so to grab 
a greater share of the link bandwidth. Also, with more con- 
nections, browsers implicitly avoid head-of-line (HOL) [14] 
blocking problems. An aggressive browser will obviously reap 
benefits over conventional high bandwidth links shared by 
many users. 

Using multiple connections over ‘long-thin’ GPRS links can 
be deleterious: First, protocol control (SYNs/ACKs-/FINs) 
overhead associated with higher numbers of connections is 
high. This is further exacerbated by the overhead of the pro- 
tocol headers (i.e. TCP+IP+SNDCP+L-LC=55 bytes, as 
in [34]) even for data packets that are exchanged over the 
link. Secondly, the 3-way handshake delay while establishing 
a TCP connection can be significant due to the high latency of 
GPRS links. Further, it can take only a few RTTs for multi- 
ple concurrent connections to exceed the GPRS CGSN router 
downlink bandwidth-delay product (BDP) value. The expo- 
nential nature of the slow-start phase combined with packets 
from multiple flows can quickly lead to excess queuing over 
the downlink. As a result, any subsequent new TCP connec- 
tion will have a high chance of timing out during its initial 
connection request phase. New connections will endure high 
RTTs, causing them to severely underperform, with an ad- 
ditional probability of spurious timeouts. Experiments from 
[7] over production GPRS networks show that aggressive web 


browsers tend to saturate the downlink GPRS GGSN buffers. 
This has been shown to negatively impact web performance 
over GPRS. 

Many of the widely deployed web browsers continue to 
use non-persistent connections (HTTP/1.0), employing a new 
TCP connection for every object downloaded. Use of HTTP/- 
1.1 persistent, connections, where the browser and server em- 
ploy the same TCP connection for transfer of multiple objects 
are gradually becoming more widespr-ead, and help reduce 
connection setup delay and overhead. However, the full ben- 
efits of HTTP/1.1 can not be realised without making use of 
pipelining, where multiple outstanding requests are permitted 
on the same connection. Without pipelining, a RTT delay is 
incurred between objects on the same connection, and worse, 
slow-start must be performed at the start of every object 
since the connection will have gone idle. Unfortunately, use 
of pipelining is currently almost non existent. Experiments 
in [7] show that HTTP request pipelining can improve web 
performance over GPRS. 


6. THE GPRSWEB PROXY MODEL 


Having identified the causes of poor WWW performance in 
a GPRS environment, we now report on our attempts to over- 
come them. Clearly, performance could be improved by mak- 
ing modifications to the HTTP and TCP protocols to better 
suit the GPRS environment. However, any approach that re- 
lies on modifications to web servers or web browsers would at 
best take years to achieve wide-spread deployment. Our ap- 
proach has been to use the existing HTTP proxy mechanism 
to enable us to insert a pair of translating proxy servers in to 
the HTTP request/response stream that together implement 
a number of techniques to enhance performance. This enables 
GPRSWeb to be both browser and server independent. 

GPRSWeb uses a pair of special proxy servers, located on 
either side of the GPRS link. Between the proxies, a custom 
protocol is employed to reduce traffic volume over the GPRS 
link and attempt to mitigate the effects of GPRS’s high RTT. 
The ‘client proxy’ must be installed on the mobile device. As 
part of the installation, the web browser is configured to route 
all HTTP requests through this proxy via a local TCP con- 
nection using the traditional loopback interface. As shown in 
figure 6, the client proxy communicates with a ‘server proxy’, 
located on the other end of the GPRS link. The server proxy 
makes requests to the wired network on behalf of the client, 
and sends back responses. The server proxy is capable of 
servicing large numbers of simultaneous mobile clients. The 
cache content at the server proxy is shared. 

The GPRSWeb proxy model implements the following mech- 
anisms to improve performance: 


GPRSWeb Protocol. Due to the problems identified ear- 
lier, we do not use TCP as the transport protocol between 
the proxies either side of the GPRS link. Instead, we use a 
custom transport protocol (which we call GPRSWeb protocol 
hereafter) that runs over UDP and implements ordered, reli- 
able, message transfer. The protocol is optimised for GPRS 
link characteristics, and minimises link traversals and re- 
sponds efficiently in the event of the patterns of packet loss 
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Figure 6: GPRSWeb System Architecture and Components 


we commonly observe. It achieves substantially better link 
utilization than TCP. 


Extended Caching. Client-side caching improves perfor- 
mance by eliminating some network round-trips and reducing 
the amount of data exchanged over the GPRS link. However, 
traditional browser caches do not yield the full potential ben- 
efit due to the nature of the HTTP caching mechanism, and 
pessimistic cache control directives contained in many web 
pages. 

The GPRSWeb client proxy implements a client-side cache 
that replaces the browser’s persistent (disk) cache. A cus- 
tom caching protocol is used between the client and server 
proxies that enables better hit rates by using SHA~1 finger- 
prints [29] of objects to determine whether they have actually 
changed or not. The protocol thus eliminates unnecessary ob- 
ject transfers over the GPRS link, and makes better use of 
the limited size cache available in the mobile device. The 
server-side proxy also implements a traditional HTTP cache 
to reduce bandwidth requirements on the wired network, and 
thus can take the place of existing proxy caches that are al- 
ready commonly deployed by ISPs. 


Data Compression and Delta Encoding. GPRSWeb 
also compresss data before sending it over the wireless link, 
reducing transfer size and thereby improving response time. 
Data is compressed using gzip compression, unless it is al- 
ready in acompressed format (e.g. JPEG images, Zip Archiv- 
es). A separate string table is used for HTTP headers, re- 
sulting in better compression. When the server-side proxy 
detects that a previously cached object has been updated, it 
tries using the VCDiff (31] algorithm to encode the differences 
between the old and new objects. The compressed deltas [15] 
are sent in place of the new version if they would result in a 
smaller transfer. 


Parse-and-Push Operation. Most web pages contain a 
number of images and other objects that make up the page 
structure, e.g. button graphics, spacers, style sheets, frames 
etc. These objects are requested by a browser after parsing 
the HTML documents. A round trip delay is normally in- 


curred before transfer of these objects can commence. The 
parse-and-push mechanism in the GPRSWeb server proxy 
parses HTML objects, and pro-actively starts pushing ob- 
jects towards the GPRSWeb client cache if the link would 
otherwise be idle. 


6.1 GPRSWeb Proxy Design 


We have designed and implemented the GPRSWeb proxy 
architecture by splitting the client and server functionality 
across a number of components, some of which are shared. 
Figure 7 show the components used in the client and the 
server structure. We now discuss the components that con- 
stitute the GPRSWeb system design. 


GPRSWeb Cllent Proxy 
Chowiat flooptack) 


GPRS Web Server Proxy 


Remote Internet Host (Server) 





GPASLIink 


Figure 7: Client and Server Proxy Structure 


As shown in the client structure of figure 7, the Con- 
nection Manager accepts TCP connections from the web 
browser and passes them to a Connection object. This 
queries the Client Cache Manager, and in case of a miss, 
invokes a Server Stub to issue a request to the server proxy. 
Unique identifiers are assigned to each request made to the 
server proxy, and are used to invoke a Response Handler 
to process the reply. The response handler also interacts with 
the cache manager to update cache state as necessary. The 
object is then returned to the pending browser connection. 

In the server proxy, Client stubs examine messages re- 
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ceived by the protocol stack from a client and takes action 
depending upon message type. Object request messages are 
processed by Server Manager, which functions very similar 
to the client manager, but seeks responses from the Server 
Cache Manager and the HTTP Stubs if necessary. The 
HTTP Stubs contact web servers to download or check the 
freshness of objects. Thus, any DNS lookups required are 
performed on the server proxy and not over the GPRS link. 
The client stubs co-ordinate data compression and other opti- 
mizations before the response is finally sent back to the client 


proxy. 


6.2 GPRSWeb Protocol 


The GPRSWeb transport protocol avoids TCP’s connec- 
tion setup and slow-start costs, and exploits knowledge of 
GPRS’s particular link characteristics to optimise performance. 

The basic unit of transfer is the segment, each of which 
is carried in a separate UDP packet. UDP is used to take 
advantage of the port multiplexing facilities and the UDP 
checksum. Segments are sequentially numbered, and are of 
two types: Normal-priority and Low-priority. Low-priority 
is typically used for background transfers, e.g. pushing cache 
updates to a client; normal-priority is used for everything 
else. The queues are serviced with strict priority. Segments 
in the low priority queue may be promoted if, for example, 
the server proxy explicitly receives a request for an object 
that is currently preemptively being pushed to the client. 

Since we expect missing segments to be rare over GPRS 
(due to the underlying reliable RLC layer) an error recov- 
ery strategy based on selective repeat with Negative Ac- 
knowledgement (NACKs) scheme is used. In a NACK based 
scheme, the receiver explicitly indicates to the sender which 
segments went missing. The NACK based scheme eliminates 
the retransmission ambiguity problem, and also results in 
minimal control traffic overhead in the normal case. 

Where possible, NACKs are piggybacked on to outgoing 
segments. If there is no outgoing traffic, an empty ‘dummy’ 
segment is created to carry the NACK. As a result of pig- 
gybacking, should a NACK be lost, the loss of the carrier 
segment will be noted, and the NACK re-transmitted with 
its carrier segment. 

The link condition is verified periodically by setting the 
ACK-able header flag in an outgoing segment (creating a 
dummy segment if none already exists). The receiving host 
generates an explicit ACK response, in the same manner it 
would a NACK. ACK-able messages are generated every few 
seconds, thus the hosts can detect whether a serious link stall 
is being experienced. If the client receives no replies for 30 
seconds, it attempts to disconnect ad re-attach to the GPRS 
network; experience shows that this action often brings the 
link straight back to life. 

GPRSWeb uses a connection start-up method very similar 
to the TCP Accelerated Open (TAO) scheme developed for 
T/TCP [17], avoiding SYNs/ACK control packets. Each host 
remembers the segment number last received, and expects 
to receive the segment following. No handshake is needed, 
since numbering is assumed to continue from where it left 
off. Wherever it is necessary to start a new sequence (e.g. a 
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host reboots), initial segments of the new sequence are tagged 
with the deltas between their sequence number, and the base 
of the new sequence. A host can therefore determine the new 
sequence base, and issue NACKs for missing segments, even 
if those missing started a new sequence. 

Whereas TCP has to operate over links with widely vary- 
ing qualities, GPRSWeb can make many more assumptions 
about the underlying network. Since the GPRS network al- 
ready implements a mechanism for sharing bandwidth be- 
tween users, there is no need for the GPRSWeb protocol to 
implement its own congestion avoidance mechanism. Instead, 
a simple credit-based flow control scheme suffices. 

GPRSWeb initially gives each host credit equivalent to an 
estimated value of the bandwidth-delay product (BDP) of the 
link: no slow-start phase is employed. For 3+1 class GPRS 
devices this initial estimate is 1OKB. 

This level of outstanding credit is refined over time based 
on the measured RTT and throughput, typically from timing 
ACKable segments. The credit value used is set to be 10% 
higher than the measured RTT-throughput product, to allow 
the link to remain fully utilised in the presence of typical 
levels of jitter. Since the outstanding credit is capped in this 
manner, we avoid the excess queueing long-lived TCP flows 
cause, and ensure that the buffer residency in the GGSN 
remains low. 

The protocol implementation provides a message queue 
based interface to higher layers: messages are placed in a 
queue for transmission and retrieved from a queue after re- 
ceipt. Within the protocol stack, messages are serialised 
and split into segments before transmission, and segments 
reassembled into messages on receipt. 


6.3 Caching 


GPRSWeb implements an extended caching scheme in- 
tended to optimise the hit rate of the client cache, and thus 
minimise page download time and reduce bandwidth require- 
ments. In terms of the freshness of pages actually returned 
for the user, the cache is no more aggressive than allowed by 
the normal HTTP algorithm, unless the GPRS link is cur- 
rently down in which case the client proxy can be configured 
to return potentially stale data to allow something to be dis- 
played. 

The GPRSWeb extended caching protocol indexes objects 
by their SHA-1 fingerprint (content hash). A separate table is 
maintained that maps URLs to the respective Content Hash 
Key (CHK). This enables multiple URLs pointing to identi- 
cal documents to be stored just once in the cache. In some 
dynamically generated web sites such identical mappings are 
commonplace, resulting in significantly improved hit rates. 

The client cache is intended to replace the browser’s per- 
sistent cache. During the course of proxy installation, the 
browser’s persistent cache is disabled and flushed. The brow- 
ser’s in-memory cache is left enabled for performance reasons. 

Each Cache Entry contains a document body and the 
time it was last used, stored in a file named by the document 
CHK. The Cache Index maintains an in-memory list of 
cache entry metadata. It is initialised with data read from 
the cache entries on disk, and is updated alongside the on- 
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Figure 8: Cache Operation Overview 


disk cache. The URL Mapper maintains mappings between 
URLs and the CHKs representing their bodies. Associated 
with each entry are the original HTTP Response headers, 
used to construct a Response when servicing a request from 
the cache. This allows multiple responses to share the same 
body, but with different headers. 

When a URL mapping expires (as indicated by the con- 
ventional HTTP caching mechanism), it must be refreshed 
before being used again. The client proxy asks the server 
proxy to do this on its behalf. 

The server proxy will check its own cache to see whether 
a more recent mapping exists. This can occur if another of 
its clients has accessed the same object. If not, it will have 
to contact the server to either check the modification time or 
fetch the object. Often, as a result of the pessimistic caching 
directives returned by sites with dynamic content, the object 
turns out to be identical to the previous version. The server 
proxy indicates this to the client by simply retransmitting 
the URL to CHK mapping, along with any caching directive 
returned by the server. In fact, thanks to the ‘parse and push’ 
mechanism described later the client often does not even need 
to request that a mapping be refreshed because the server 
proxy will have pro-actively sent a message containing the 
refreshed mappings. 

The server proxy tracks the state of each client proxy’s 
cache by modelling the replacement policy of the client, which 
is ‘least recently used’ eviction. The contents of its own cache 
is a superset of its clients’. If synchronisation is lost, for 
example, if the client proxy is directed to connect to a new 
server, the client uses low priority messages to update the 
server on its cache status. 


6.4 Delta-encoding and Compression 


The GPRSWeb proxies attempt to ensure that all data 
travelling over the GPRS link is in a compressed form, to 
reduce transfer size and improve response time. Unless the 
data is already in a compressed form (for example JPEG 
images or Zip archives), the gzip compression algorithm is 
employed. 

Where the data being sent is an updated version of a pre- 
vious object (same URL, different CHKs) a ‘delta encoding’ 
[15] algorithm is tried. Delta encoding sends differences be- 
tween new and old versions of a document. The strategy 
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is often very successful as many updated documents are very 
similar to their predecessor, particularly for dynamically gen- 
erated content. A classic example is news site front pages that 
contain a string indicating the time of day. 

Since the server proxy tracks the contents of the client 
cache is able to use the VCDiff [31, 32] algorithm to pro- 
duce the deltas from a document it knows the client has. 
The deltas are gzip compressed and sent to the client if the 
resulting data is smaller than sending a compressed version 
of the new object. 

Similar compression mechanisms are used for HT TP head- 
ers, both requests and responses. A separate string table is 
used for HTTP headers to avoid useful strings being evicted 
during the transfer of object data. This approach is very suc- 
cessful, since HTTP headers produced by modern browsers 
are rather verbose, and the variation between requests of the 
same type is small. 


6.5 Parse-and-Push Operation 


As discussed earlier, most web pages contain a number of 
images and other support objects (frames, style sheets etc.) 
that make up the page structure. These are eventually re- 
quested by the browser after parsing the HTML document. 

The parse-and-push mechanism in the server proxy at- 
tempts to speculatively push toward the client objects and 
URL to CHK mappings that it knows are going to miss in 
the client cache. These are sent with lower priority than re- 
sponses to requests explicitly made by the client. Responses 
are promoted if an explicit request is received for them. The 
main benefit from the parse-and-push mechanism is to keep 
the link utilized during delays due to the data dependencies 
between object references. For pages with complex layouts 
these can be quite significant — as well as the network RTT 
delay, it can take the browser some time to process the re- 
turned HTML. 

The parsing performed by the server proxy is currently 
crude, but fast. Documents of type text/html are parsed us- 
ing a regular expression to extract references to support ob- 
jects. Duplicates are removed, and relative URLs combined 
with the document base to produce a list of candidate URLs. 
The server proxy may miss some object references (these will 
be simply be requested later by the client), and may in fact 
construct some invalid URLs. These will typically result in 
“URL not found” error codes when the proxy attempts to 
fetch them from the server, and will not be pushed to the 
client. 


6.6 Image Transcoding 


All the optimization techniques described up until now are 
“loss-less”: they do not change the appearance of the page 
returned to the user. We have also experimented with a sim- 
ple image transcoding scheme to shrink the size and quality 
of JPEG images sent over the wireless link. 

Other groups have investigated the utility of transcoding, 
and mechanisms for its implementation far more thoroughly 
than us e.g. [11]. We included this functionality in the proxy 
as a placeholder for future work. In the experiments de- 
scribed here, the client proxy returns the image to its original 
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width and height before passing it to the browser (though it 
is obviously somewhat degraded). A more complete imple- 
mentation would degrade the image at the server proxy under 
the control of browser, using hints contained in the content. 


7. GPRSWEB SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 


7.1 Implementation 


We have designed and implemented the GPRSWeb proxy 
system system over Windows XP/Windows 2000. The GPR- 
SWeb server and client proxy was written in C# (Csharp) 
over Microsoft’s .NET framework. C# is a new type-safe and 
garbage collected language with a powerful function library 
(especially for networking) to speed up project development. 
C# is also supported on WinCE based devices such as PDAs 
and smart-phones. We intend to port the client proxy code 
to such devices in the future. The client and server proxies 
share much of the source code for the GPRSWeb protocol 
stack and cache interface functionality. 


7.2 Experimental Test Setup 


Our experimental set-up for evaluating the GPRSWeb proxy 
system is shown in figure 9. The mobile terminal (laptop) was 
connected to the GPRS network via a Motorola T260 GPRS 
phone (supporting 3 downlink and 1 uplink channels). The 
GPRS network was provided by Vodafone. The GPRSWeb 
client software was installed on the mobile terminal, a laptop 
running Windows XP. 
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Figure 9: Experimental Test Bed Set-up 


Since we were unable to install equipment to run the GPR- 
SWeb proxy server next to the CGSN, we made use of a well 
provisioned IPSec VPN to ‘back haul’ GPRS traffic to the 
lab. The proxy server ran on a Windows 2000 server located 
near to the tunnel endpoint. 


7.3. Experimental Results 


In this section, we present an evaluation of how well the 
GPRSWeb proxy system improves WWW performance over 
GPRS. Specifically, we attempt to quantify the overall per- 
formance benefit relative to an unassisted browser. These 


experiments were performed using a single, stationary, mo- 
bile client to minimise variation in GPRS link performance. 

We used the Mozilla 1.0 browser for recording these re- 
sults. This was chosen due to the availability of source code, 
enabling us to instrument the browser to log web page down- 
load times. In non-persistent mode, Mozilla employs up to 8 
parallel connections. In persistent connection mode, it uses 
up to 6 simultaneous connections. GPRS performance with 
other web browsers (Internet Explorer 6, Netscape 6) seems 
very similar to that of Mozilla, though we have not evaluated 
them as thoroughly. 


7.3.1 Test Web Sites 


To evaluate the performance benefits of our scheme, we 
performed experimental downloads of two synthetically ar- 
ranged web pages offering static content, and also snapshot of 
the front page of two popular news web-sites and an e-commer- 
ce web site. 

We arranged for these test pages to be hosted on a local 
server, eliminating the performance vagaries of public net- 
works andservers. Furthermore we were able to control when 
content on these local pages was updated. 

To create the synthetic pages, we adhered to the approach 
used in [19], composing a number of objects from other web- 
sites into a single page according to object type and file size 
distributions observed in HTTP proxy log traces. We con- 
sider two types of web site STATIC-I and STATIC-II (see table 
1 and 2). The first is a relatively simple page consisting of 
a base HTML document with a few jpeg/gif images. The 
second one represents a more complex page comprising 46 
objects. 

For real-test web pages, we created mock-up of two popu- 
lar news web sites, www.cnn.com and www.bbc.co.uk, and a 
third e-commerce web-site www.amazon.com based on a snap- 
shot of their front page. We term them here as 1CNN, 1BBC, 
and 1AMAZON respectively. These web-pages consisted of over 
50 embedded objects including cascading style sheets (.css), 
active server pages (.asp) and java scripts (.jss). 


Resource Size/ Total Number ] % w.r.t tota 
[Type | size Range content 

index.htm] 17KB I 

jpegs 2KB-4KB 3 


gifs 200B-5KB 5 


% w.r.t total 
content 


‘Total Number 
of files/ob jects 
index.html 40K 
jpegs 2KB-5KB 
gifs 200B-2KB 
gifs 2KB-10KB 
gifs >10KB 





Table 2: STATIC-II web page composition 
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7.4 Performance Evaluation 


We present results comparing the performance download- 
ing the test pages using the unassisted browser vs. using the 
GPRSWeb proxy. We used the default setting of the GPR- 
SWeb proxy, that employs the full set of loss-less optimization 
techniques: the enhanced transport protocol, data compres- 
ston, delta encoding, extended caching and parse-and-push. 

Additionally, a separate experiment was performed wit- 
h image transcoding also enabled. The transcoder module 
degraded only JPEG images, and only by a small amount, 
resulting in a typical image transfer size reduction of about 
10%. 

Except where stated, we flushed all client caches before 
each download test. We report results with both the server- 
side cache ‘hot’ and ‘cold’. 


We evaluated the following scenarios: 


e http-10:- We measured download times using Mozilla 
over GPRS in non-persistent (HTTP/1.0) mode oper- 
ating directly with the server. 


e http-11:- These measurements were taken with Mozilla 
operating directly with the server in persistent connec- 
tion (HTTP/1.1) mode. 


® gprsweb-1:- These measurements are taken with the 
browser using the GPRSWeb proxy, but with cold client 
and server-side caches. Image transcoding was disabled. 


© gprsweb-2:- Similar to gprsweb~-1, but with a hot serve- 
r-side proxy cache from which all objects are able to be 
served. 


e gprsweb-21:- The scenario is similar to the gprswe- 
b-2, but with image transcoding enabled. 


e gprsweb-3:- Represents the best case scenario — a hit 
at the local client cache. 


For each of the scenario discussed above, we recorded down- 
load times from 30 successful runs and plot the mean (aver- 
age) value of the download times and corresponding standard 
deviation. For additional clarity, we also plot the median 
along with minimum and maximum value of the download 
time from each of the data set. 

Figure 10(a) shows the mean download times for STAT- 
IC-1. We observe that use of HTTP/1.1 offers only mea- 
gre benefit (3-5%) over HTTP/1.0. However, we see a ma- 
jor improvement in download times using GPRSWeb pro- 
tocol. Even with a cold server-side cache (gprsweb-1) the 
use of GPRSWeb protocol leads to 40%-45% reduction in 
mean page download times over GPRS. In the gprsweb-2 
case where the server-side cache is warm we record a perfor- 
mance improvement of 55%-60%. 

Finally, the test where all objects hit in the local client 
proxy cache obviously gives the best performance. Page ren- 
dering time is broadly similar to that of a browser accessing 
content from its own local persistent cache. 

For the cold server-side cache case, the results from STATIC- 
-1 are reflected for other test pages - 1AMAZON shows a mean 
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Figure 10: Mean download times with (top-down) (a) 
STATIC-I, (b) STATIC-II measured from 30 successful 
runs 


reduction of about 45-50% while 1BCC gives a benefit of over 
50-55% (see figure 11 (a) and (b)). On the other hand, the 
benefits provided by GPRSWeb were not quite so substan- 
tial for STATIC-II and 1CNN. In the cold server-side cache case 
GPRSWeb offers an improvement of 26% and 29% in page 
download times for STATIC-II and 1CNN web pages respec- 
tively. With a warm cache, however, we see an encouraging 
reduction of 35-40% in mean page download time. 

In these tests, our simple image transcoding optimization 
shows little benefit, and in fact the image processing de- 
lay actually makes matters worse in the 1CNN case. In the 
STATIC-II page where there are several JPEG images some 
small advantage is shown. This is similar even for 1AMAZON 
and 1BBC. To properly evaluate the potential of image transco- 
ding we should probably degrade GIF and PNG images as 
well as JPEGs, and use a more aggressive quality reduction 
settings. 

Based on these results, we believe that the GPRSWeb 
proxy is capable of substantial reductions in web page down- 
load time. However, the experiments presented are yet to 
exercise the proxy’s CHK-based caching or delta-encoding of 
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Figure 11: Mean download times of some commer- 
cially available web-sites with (top-down) (a) 1AMAZON 
(e-commerce), (b) 1BBC (news), and (c) 1CNN (news) 
measured from over 30 successful runs 


object versions. This can only be done using a web site with 
changing, dynamically generated content. Experience using 
the proxy for real-life web browsing over GPRS suggest that 
these optimizations come into play quite frequently, and re- 
sult in substantial performance wins when they do so. 

We are in the process of building an experimental setup 
that enables recorded traces of user browsing behaviour to 
be accurately replayed, with the server reflecting the dif 
ferent versions of the content that were delivered on differ- 
ent occasions. This should enable an accurate evaluation of 
the real-world practical benefit of the extended caching and 
delta-encoding schemes. 


8. RELATED WORK 


A variety of previous research has examined techniques 
that can be used to optimise web browsing over high-latency 
links, but none has looked at GPRS links specifically. Re- 
lated work can be broken into three categories: solutions 
that look at improving wireless web performance; transport 
enhancements that elevate TCP performance over wireless 
links, and finally other optimization schemes (e.g. smart 
caching, prefetching etc.) aimed at reducing data transferred 
and round trips made over the link. 


8.1 Wireless Web Solutions 


A number of significant research studies have investigated 
web performance, in general [18, 19, 15], and more specifi- 
cally, wireless web performance (22, 12, 20, 21, 35]. 

Mogul et al. [18] discuss HTTP throughput and latency 
problems and show that each document and inlined image 
requires a minimum of (2 x RTT) for transfer. They propose 
the use of persistent connections and pipelining to improve 
overall web performance. Nielsen et al. [19] clearly demon- 
strate benefits of pipelined implementations, while Mogul et 
al. [15] argue that use of delta encoding and compression be- 
tween client browser and a proxy can ‘remarkably’ improve 
web performance. 

Liljeberg et al. [22] developed Mowgli Communications 
Architecture that uses a pair of proxies and employs its own 
protocol over the link. Mowgli is similar to GPRSWeb but 
focuses on GSM networks, and gives more weight to discon- 
nected operation than we do for GPRS. It uses its proprietary 
protocol called Mowgli HTTP (MHTTP) that improves limi- 
tations of TCP and HTTP over GSM. The MHTTP protocol 
optimizes use of bandwidth using binary header encoding, 
data compression of text and images, and image transcod- 
ing. 

WebExpress [12] from IBM focuses on improving web brows- 
ing performance over wireless links through caching, differ- 
encing, protocol and header reduction mechanisms. Unlike 
WebExpress, GPRSWeb focusses on the “always-on” GPRS 
link and specifically on web performance. This is some- 
what different from WebExpress, which aims at improving 
web form performance on GSM links. WebExpress was de- 
signed to support applications characterized by repetitive and 
predictable responses, where only some certain information 
change in a given page. 

Fleming et al. in [20] use a similar scheme to that used in 
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Mowgli, but also include prefetching schemes in their wire- 
less world wide web proxy server and protocol using their 
new Multiple Hypertext Stream Protocol (MHSP). H. Bal- 
akrishnan et al. [21] use explicit loss notification (ELN) to 
improve web performance using a scheme by which senders 
are informed about the cause of loss event — network conges- 
tion or bit error. Thus ELN decouples sender retransmissions 
from congestion control. 

Commercial products that improve upon the current GPRS 
performance are also available. A GPRS Accelerator under 
development by Firsthop [35] claims faster data transfers over 
GPRS. Their approach is to reduce data exchange and op- 
timize protocols appropriately over the wireless link. How- 
ever, it is unclear how this data reduction is achieved - using 
delta encoding and compression [15] or other sophisticated 
data (and header) compression techniques or by simply filter- 
ing/transcoding at the proxy. Nevertheless, their approach 
seems to necessitate a client-side software update. This ob- 
viously points us to believe that it might be making use of 
caching and/or delta compression/data transcoding. 


8.2. Transport Layer Enhancements 


In this section, we briefly review transport layer enhance- 
ments for wireless networks. Again, this can be factored into 
TCP, and non-TCP based solutions, which are generally UDP 
based. We briefly discuss some of these solutions to improve 
transport performance over wireless. 

Snoop [23] is a TCP aware link-layer scheme that sniffs 
packets in the base station and buffers them. If duplicate ac- 
knowledgements are detected, incoming packets from the mo- 
bile host are retransmitted (if present) from the local cache. 
On the wired side, dupacks are suppressed from the sender, 
thus avoiding unnecessary fast retransmissions and the con- 
sequent invocation of congestion control mechanisms. How- 
ever, Snoop was designed for wireless LANs rather than for 
‘long-thin’ wide-area wireless links such as GPRS. As such, 
it does not address the problems of excess queueing at the 
base stations or proxies. 

The ‘split TCP’ approach (such as the one used in [8}) 
is quite popular since it allows wireless losses to be com- 
pletely shielded from the wired ones. I-TCP [24] uses a sim- 
ilar scheme for TCP over the wireless link, albeit with only 
some modifications. However, as TCP in I-TCP is not tuned 
for wireless links, it often leads to timeouts eventually causing 
stalls on the wired side and poor link utilization. 

Then there are other schemes for improving TCP perfor- 
mance that make use of some sort of early warning signals. 
For example, Freeze-TCP [25] uses a proactive scheme in 
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which a mobile host detects signal degradation and sends a 
Zero Window Probe (ZWP). The warning period — the time 
before which actual degradation occurs should be sufficient 
for the ZWP to reach the sender so that it can freeze its win- 
dow. A drawback here is the reliability of this calculation and 
Freeze-TCP’s inability to deal with sudden random losses. 
Furthermore, such schemes necessitate end-system changes. 

Non-TCP based solutions typically optimize connection 
set-up/teardown and control overhead associated with TCP. 
One such example is Wireless Application Protocol (WAP) 
[28], in which a WAP gateway splits the transport with a 
new protocol for use over the wireless link. It uses two dif- 
ferent protocols — Wireless Transport Protocol (WTP) and 
Wireless Datagram Protocol (WDP) over wireless, while us- 
ing standard TCP over wired networks. WDP offers a gen- 
eral datagram service to the upper layer protocol to assist 
in communicating transparently with bearer services. Un- 
like WDP, WTP improves reliability of datagram services 
and relieves the upper layer from re-transmissions. It uses 
a message based transaction oriented protocol that assist in 
activities like web browsing. 


8.3 Other Optimizations 


A number of different studies have investigated cache per- 
formance. A hit at the client cache eliminates the need to 
traverse the high RTT wide-area wireless link. Some caching 
approaches are detailed in [26]. Cache Digests in [27] are a 
quick way of sending details about cache contents between 
caches — useful for synchronising caches over high latency 
links. 

Web prefetching over networks, deterministic or predic- 
tive, is generally accepted to be useful. However, it is ques- 
tionable if client-side predictive pre-fetching schemes over 
GPRS would be advantageous. The assumption made in ear- 
lier studies (e.g. Fleming et. al. [20]) was that since the 
link is idle anyway, why not use it for downloads, even if 
the prefetched page is oftentimes not useful. However, the 
links where this has been evaluated have employed time- 
based charging rather than the volume based charging typ- 
ically used by GPRS operators. Since GPRS bandwidth is 
typically at least an order of magnitude more expensive than 
fixed-Internet bandwidth, the tradeoffs may be rather differ- 
ent. 

The parse-and-push mechanism employed by GPRSWeb 
has some similarities to web prefetching, except the set of 
object pushed to the client are deterministic (and known to 
be of use to the client), and confined to support resources for 
the current page. 
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9. ISSUES AND DISCUSSION 


In this section, we discuss some key issues relating to web 
optimization over GPRS. 


9.1 Adaptation in Web Browsers 


An issue crucial to WWW performance is how web browsers 
can be made to adapt to underlying network heterogeneity. 
As TCP connections continue to span a number of disparate 
links — wired as well as wireless — browser performance will 
increasingly depend upon how they attune their performance 
to adapt to the underlying network. 

There are two approaches to optimizing browsing experi- 
ence over heterogenous networks — browser adaptation, or a 
local proxy-based solution. With more penetration of WLANs 
and wide-area GPRS/8G, we feel that browsers of the future 
will have to be designed such that they can adapt to the un- 
derlying network. This can be a smart adaptation based on 
the type of the underlying network. Lower layers can indicate 
a change in the network, which in turn can assist browsers to 
quickly adapt to the new network. 


9.2 GPRSWeb Server Proxy Location 


In this section, we discuss possible locations for deployment 
of proxy servers within a GPRS network. A number of possi- 
bilities exist (see, figure 12): (a) close to the gateway router 
of the cellular provider where traffic density is likely high (in 
figure Prory(1)), (b) near to the wired-wireless boundary 
(i.e. GPRS CGSN node or close) where traffic from a num- 
ber of mobile hosts is aggregated (see Prory(2)), (c) close 
to GPRS SGSN node where traffic from a number of base 
stations can be handled (shown as Prozy(3)), or (d) in the 
vicinity of the base station that handles traffic from a single 
cell (see, Proxry(4)). 
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Figure 12: Possible Server Proxy Locations 


In general, by placing proxies further inside a cellular net- 
work, one can get much better access to information about 
current radio link conditions than proxies located outside the 
network. Proxies located close to the base station can be in- 
formed of dynamically varying channel conditions, and could 


take action based on this. If fine-grained channel monitoring 
is not required, as in the case of GPRSWeb server proxy, it 
can be safely placed at, or close to the GPRS CGSN node, 
able to serve a large number of mobile clients from a single 
location. 


9.3 Security Issues 


GPRSWeb currently does not offer any additional encryp- 
tion or authentication mechanisms. It relies on the security 
of the underlying GPRS network. A drawback using cus- 
tom protocol over GPRS in GPRSWeb is that it can not 
provide end-to-end security (e.g. https). Designing a proxy- 
based solution that allows end-to-end security is still an open 
topic for research. However, protocols such as the Wireless 
Transport Layer Security (WTLS) protocol could be used to 
provide privacy, data integrity, and authentication for the 
link between the proxies. WTLS closely resembles Secure 
Socket Layer (SSL)/Transport Layer Security (TLS) proto- 
col, yet is optimized for use over low bandwidth wireless links 
and for resource constrained mobile devices. WTLS supports 
datagram oriented protocols, so porting GPRSWeb would be 
straight forward. 

Furthermore, the current GPRSWeb server proxy would be 
quite vulnerable to denial of service attacks, since it provides 
resource intensive services. The danger could be limited to 
some extent by ensuring that only clients from the wireless 
network can connect to the proxy, thus limiting the load an 
individual client can generate in an attempt to starve others. 


10. CONCLUSION AND FUTURE WORK 


In this paper, we explored the causes of TCP and HTTP 
under-performance in the GPRS environment. Due to GPRS’ 
high latency, the need for latency mitigation was highlighted, 
leading to the design of the GPRSWeb proxy system, a pair 
of co-operating proxies positioned either side of the wireless 
link. 

We have described our implementation and results of an 
initial performance evaluation of the prototype system. We 
have shown that the collective suite of optimization tech- 
niques implemented by GPRSWeb can lead to substantial 
reductions in mean page download times. 

Currently, we have used the proxy system with only a lim- 
ited set of concurrent clients. It would be interesting to per- 
form tests (part of our ongoing work) to identify how well 
the server proxy scales to a wider client base. We are cur- 
rently distributing GPRSWeb client software to a number of 
campus GPRS users. We are recording full tcpdump traces 
of all GPRS traffic generated by our user community, which 
will assist in evaluating system scalability and resulting user 
experience from using the proxy system. 

In other ongoing work, we plan a thorough evaluation of 
the practical benefits of GPRSWeb’s extended CHK-based 
caching and delta-encoding schemes. We intend to use our 
traces of user browsing activity and the corresponding server 
responses to accurately replay user activity, enabling us to 
precisely evaluate the performance gain these techniques can 
offer in the presence of real dynamically changing web con- 
tent. 
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